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of their demon belies, fairy-tales, and magic. This alone makes 
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~ class of readers will be stimulated by the psycho-analytical 


being a first-class anthropologist, of having spent some yearsin 
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_* perhaps the best known to English-speaking readers are his — 
echiuhcner Totemism and atari Bie and the Divine K ing 
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DE GRECE 


THIS BOOK IS DEDICATED 
WITH THE AUTHOR’S SINCERE GRATITUDE 


‘Ir we consider once more the origin of the super-ego as 
we have described it, we shall perceive it to be the outcome 
of two highly important factors, one of them biological 
and the other historical : namely, the lengthy duration in 
man of the helplessness and dependence belonging to 
childhood, and the fact of his Oedipus complex, the 
repression of which we have shown to be connected with 
the interruption of libidinal development by the latency 
period and so with the twofold onset of activity character-. 
istic of man’s sexual life.’ 
S. Freup, The Ego and the Id 
(Authorized translation, 1927), pp. 45-6. 


“The characteristic helplessness of the child, which at 
first thought appears to be a disadvantage, is in fact the 
source of human superiority, since the design of nature in 
providing this condition of helplessness is to afford a lapse 
of time sufficient for the growth of the very complex 
mechanism, the human brain, which, along with free hands, 
is the medium through which man begins that reaction on 
his environment—inventing, exterminating, cultivating, 
domesticating, organizing—which ends in his supremacy.’ 


W. I. Tuomas, Sex and Society, 1913, p. 226. 
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EDITORIAL PREFACE 


HE researches partly incorporated in this book 
should prove to be of epochal value in the develop- 
ment of anthropology, for the conditions under 
which they were carried out represent a fundamental in- 
novation in methodology. At various times important con- 
tributions have been made to the subject by anthropologists 
who had no experience of either field work or of psycho- 
logical method. Further advances were made by psycho- 
logists applying their methods to the data of anthropology. 
Now for the first time in history an investigator has appeared 
equipped with the three qualifications that provide the best 
conditions for research. Dr. Réheim is well known as a dis- 
tinguished anthropologist who had done extensive pioneer 
work in his subject before equipping himself with other 
methods. Realizing, however, the limitations of the older 
methods, he spent many years in training in modern psycho- 
logy and in gaining first-hand experience of its methods 
in therapeutic work with individual patients. This naturally 
enabled him to make contributions of unique value in the 
psychological understanding of anthropological data. More 
than this, he has now returned from spending two years of 
intensive field work among some of the most interesting 
primitive peoples of the world, in Australia, Melanesia, and 
elsewhere. The present book contains the fruits of this 
expedition, amplifying the reports published in the special 
Roéheim number of the Juternational Fournal of Psycho- 
Analysis, January 1932. 

Psycho-Analysis is based entirely on first-hand clinical 
experience, and its developing concepts have constantly 
been checked by a reference to such experience. It is 
reasonable to suppose that psycho-analytical anthropology 
would yield its best results when similarly based on personal 
experience of the peoples concerned. Hypotheses evolved 


s EDITORIAL PREFACE 


at a distance may be of high value, but they need to be 
checked by first-hand psycho-analytical investigation of 
the facts themselves: for such hypotheses must be founded 
on a knowledge of the relation of the individual to his 
cultural environment. Dr. Réheim has analysed the dreams, 
phantasies, totemic ceremonies, and other data provided by 
his material, and he gives an interesting account of the 
first ‘psycho-analytical’ initiation ceremony. The experi- 
ence of being analysed himself had given him a mental 
vision unclouded by obstacles that prevented his subjects 
from being consciously aware of the source and significance 
of their motives. 

Dr. Réheim agrees with other modern anthropologists, 
including Professor Malinowski and Mrs. Seligman, in 
thinking that the family is the starting-point of social 
development, which is another way of saying that the 
infantile situation is the starting-point of individual 
development. He accepts Freud’s idea of a Primal Horde 
but has extensively revised the theory of human evolution 
from pre-human origins. Working correctly from the 
known to the unknown, Dr. Réheim perceives possibilities 
of inferring the early history of the race from the mental 
deposits now accessible in the unconscious mind of savages. 
He invokes the law of retardation to explain the trans- 
formation of an animal into a human being and also of 
savagery into civilization. Among the most interesting, and 
perhaps practically useful, of his studies is the new explana- 
tion he gives of the demons of the medicine man. There 
is little doubt that similar mechanisms to those obtaining 
between the medicine man and his patient exist also among 
civilized beings, and that the unconscious of both primitive 
and civilized peoples holds similar views of disease and 
cure. 

It will be seen that Dr. Réheim’s book is of indispens- 
able value to all anthropologists who wish to keep abreast 
with the latest progress in their science and that it should 
prove of interest also to all students of human culture. 


ERNEST JONES 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


brilliant book, Das Rdtsel der Sphinx, in which he 

attempted to solve the riddle of mythology and religion 
on the basis of a scanty knowledge of dream life. I have 
chosen the same title and the same, though somewhat 
symbolic, starting-point. The Riddle of the Sphinx is the 
riddle of mankind, and the composite figure of the Sphinx, 
as the monster appears in the myth of Oedipus, gives the 
solution. 
_ This book contains some of the theoretical results of 
my field work of 1929, 1930, and 1931, which was made 
possible by the generosity of Princess Marie Bonaparte, 
whom I have to thank both for financing the expedition 
and for her unfailing sympathy. I wrote it in the summer 
of 1932 in German, as I thought that while the detailed 
anthropological report should be published in English it 
would be well to have asummary of theoretical viewpoints 
made accessible to German-speaking psycho-analysts. In 
the meanwhile, however, I changed my mind and the book 
now appears, like the rest of my field work, in English. 
My thanks are due to Mr. R. Money-Kyrle, who very 
kindly undertook the laborious task of translator. 


I: 1889 Ludwig Laistner published an unusually 


GR: 
Bupapgst, 


1st of March 1934. 
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THE PRIMAL RELIGION 
(1) The Ontogenesis of Religion 


where lived the Sphinx, a cannibalistic monster 
with a woman’s head, wings, and the body of a 
lion. Whoever should defeat and slay her would win the 
hand of Queen Jocasta and the crown of Thebes. She 
used to set every passer-by a riddle and if he could not 
answer it she sprang upon and either strangled him, 
carried him off into the air, or ate him. No one had solved 
the riddle until the wise Oedipus slew the monster with 
his sword or provoked her to throw herself over the preci- 
pice by giving the right answer.1 
Who is the Sphinx? She is not unique in Greek mytho- 
logy or in the folklore of ancient or more modern times. 
Similar superstitions cluster round the figures of Hecate, 
the Gorgon, Mormon, Lamia, Gella, Empusa, and other 
female monsters of the same ghostly army. Her name 
means ‘strangler’ and she belongs to a group of half- 
animal, half-female beings who fly into the other world 
with the souls of the dead or with the dead themselves. A 
terra-cotta relief from Tenos shows her like the Keres, 
Erinyes, Harpies, and other chthonic goddesses, carrying 
off a youth as her victim. Or she is in the act of lifting a 
youth into the air who seems to clasp her convulsively.? 
She has evidently the closest resemblance to the bird of 


; FTER Oedipus had killed Laius he hurried to Thebes, 


1 See articles by Héfer (‘Oedipus’) and Ilberg (‘Sphinx’) in Roschers Lexikon. 
2 Ilberg, ‘Sphinx’ (Roschers Lexikon, 1370). 
15 
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death which was driven away during the Anthesteria. She 
was also a seductress; for as early as Suidas there were 
wanton women called Sphinxes of Megara. But, like Em- 
pusa and others, she seduces only to destroy. The Greek 
Empusa is the daemon meridianus of folklore. She desires 
first sexual intercourse, and then to eat her lover. Her 
victims are young men and, like other beings of the same 
species, she can be recognized by her ass’s hoof. The 
Lamia is the ‘devourer’, as the Sphinx is the strangler and 
the Empusa the drinker (i.e. blood-drinker). She was the 
beloved of Zeus, and the jealous Hera either compelled 
her to kill the children she bore him, or killed them herself. 
After this, the once beautiful Lamia turned into a monster 
who lived in a lonely grotto and out of envy destroyed 
the children of happier mothers. “At a later date, the 
Lamia were beautiful and ghostly women who used every 
lascivious art to seduce young men, in order to enjoy their 
flesh and blood like the Vampyres of modern legend.’ 
Their swelling breasts are emphasized in current Greek 
folklore. 

From this modern aspect, therefore, the Sphinx belongs 
to the world-wide class of Lorelei, witches, and female 
demons who bring men to perdition through the irresist- 
ible power of their sexual attractions. Mephistopheles, in 
the ‘Classic Walpurgis Night’, speaks to some extent for 
all men when he says: 


Du bist recht appetitlich oben anzuschauen, 
Doch unten hin die Bestie macht mir Grauen.} 


Let us try to discover the origin of this horror by 
examining the Oedipus legend itself. If we assume that 
the myth is constructed like a dream, where successive 
episodes are differently distorted versions of the same 
content, we must attach the same meaning to the victory 
(i.e. the solution of the riddle and the defeat of the 


1 Most succulent art thou to look at from above, 
Yet the beast below makes my very flesh creep. 
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Sphinx) as to its reward (z.e. the incestuous marriage with 
Jocasta). This indeed appears to have been the opinion 
of Wolfgang Schultz, who classes the story of Oedipus 
as a legend of the Turandot type.! Both classical and 
modern Greek traditions confirm the same conclusion. 
According to an Arachoban fairy tale, the queen of 
Thebes used once a year to sit upon a rock and ask any- 
one who passed by to solve a riddle. The victor in this in- 
tellectual contest became the husband of the queen; while 
the others were eaten at the evening or the midday meal. 
The classical authors do not indeed identify Jocasta with 
the Sphinx, but they record a close relationship. The 
Sphinx appears as the sister of Oedipus. Hesiod calls her 
the daughter of her brother and of their common mother 
Echidna.? 

This ambiguous creature, enticing and dangerous, who 
loves but to devour, is, therefore, the mother of the hero. 
The danger inseparable from her must be something un- 
conscious which can be expressed in the language of con- 
sciousness as a riddle to be solved. 

Can we perform the great deed of Oedipus and solve 
the riddle of the Sphinx? Laistner has already tried to 
win this battle. But the riddle may contain more than the 
origin of mythology;? it may contain an important part 
of the history of the human mind. © 

Laistner first compares the Sphinx with the Midday 
Fairy, a being like Serpolnica whom the peasants see 
in nightmares when they sleep in the open fields under 
the hot sun. The Serpolnica is a wild woman with loose 
black hair who lives in a cave in the forest. From 
twelve to one in the middle of the day she goes out to 
look for young men. As soon as she meets one of these 
unfortunates she asks him an ominous question. If he 
tries to escape she catches him at once and, after well 
thrashing him, puts her hairy tongue into his mouth.* We 


1 W. Schultz, Ratsel aus dem hellenischen Kulturkreise, 1912, ii. 34. 
2 Ilberg, sub voce ‘Sphinx’ (in Roschers Lexikon, with references). 
8 Cf. L. Laistner, Das Ratsel der Sphinx, 1889, i. ii. 
4 Laistner, ibid. i. 41. 
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know what question and answer mean from the every- 
day experience of clinical analysis. The examination the 
dreamer has to pass is a sexual examination; the anxiety 
is connected with infantile experiences. In his dreams, 
as in the corresponding myths, we can easily recognize 
his feminine and passive attitude (strangulation by the 
Nightmare, passive submission, the reception of the 
tongue into the mouth). We notice also various forms 
of castration anxiety, such as the fear of beheading, and 
may guess that all these terrifying elements originate in 
the ontogenetic past. 

Midday fairies, elves, incubi, and so forth are also 
child-stealers. In Lithuania, the Laume strangle people 
in their sleep and put changelings in the cradles.} 
The fairies steal beautiful children and leave their own 
ugly brood behind instead. But there is an infallible 
method of getting the right child back again. One must 
take a number of empty egg-shells, fill them with water, 
and hold them over the fire. Then the ugly child cries 
out: ‘I am four and twenty years of age, but I have never 
seen so many small pots on the fire’.2 On the north coast 
of France children are stolen by Margot la Fée. The fairy 
children can be recognized by their extraordinary greed. 
Or they can be brought to light as before by boiling water 
in egg-shells. If this is done the child shouts: 


J’ai bientét cent ans, 
Je n’ai jamais vu tant de petits pots bouillants.* 


But the egg-shells alone do not always seem to be 
enough. In a Scandinavian variant of the same receipt a 
huge pole is put in an egg-shell. When the false child sees 
this he is amazed and, crawling out of the cradle, he grows 
and grows till he protrudes out of the chimney. He also 
betrays himself by crying: ‘Seven times have I seen the 
forest of Lessé felled, but I have never seen so big a spoon 

1 L. Laistner, Das Ratsel der Sphinx, 1889, ii. 309. 


2 P. Sebillot, Le Folk-Lore de France, 1905, ii. 115. 
3 Sebillot, zbid. i. 440. 
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in so small a pot’. Similarly in the Hungarian version, the 
mother puts a giant spoon in the little egg-shell.? A pile 
of objects can also be used for exposing the changeling. 
In Carinthia a lot of crockery, pots, and shells are piled 
on the hearth and a good fire made in the middle of them. 
Then the amazed changeling sings out as follows from 
behind the stove: 


Jetzt bin I schon so alt, 

Dass die Wiesen obern Haus 

Schon is neunmal Wiesen und neunmal Wald, 

Aber so viel Kicherlan und Kacherlan hau I 
noch nia g’seachn. 


Unless we believe in fairies we must seek a psycho- 
logical explanation for the sudden change in the situation 
between the parents and the child. Why does the beautiful, 
that is, beloved, child turn into an evil and strange being, 
an ugly goblin? What marvel is shown the dumb infant 
to make it suddenly capable of speech? 

There is a typical dream, to which Ferenczi repeatedly 
refers, of a supernaturally sagacious baby who suddenly 
begins to talk or to behave like an adult in some other way. 
Such dreams, as he points out, represent a situation where 
the child has to face a problem that is beyond its power. 
Ferenczi moreover indicates the libidinal nature of the 
trauma to which it is subjected and the sexual sig- 
nificance of the knowledge it so suddenly and unex- 
pectedly displays. The changeling stories are evidently 
the mythological pendant of the clever baby dream. The 


1 Hartland, Science of Fairy Tales, 115. 2 Génczi, Gécsej, 1914, 319. 
3 G. Graber, Sagen aus Karnten, 1914, 46-7: 


“Now I am already so old 
That the meadow by yonder house 
Has been nine times meadow and nine times wood, 
But so many pots and pans have I 
not seen before.’ 


* Ferenczi, ‘Erfahrungen und Beispiele aus der analytischen Praxis’, Zezt- 
schrift, ix. 70: ‘Further Contributions to the Theory and Technique of Psycho- 
Analysis, 1926. The Dream of the “Clever Baby” ’; idem, ‘Sprachverwirrung 
zwischen den Erwachsenen und dem Kind’, Zeitschrift, xix. 13. 
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child is not so innocent as he looks, for in reality he is a 
dwarf ‘as old as the hills’. When Heitsi-Eibib the hero- 
god of the Khoi-khoi was a baby, he dirtied his mother 
and then suddenly became an adult, had intercourse with 
her, and resumed his childlike appearance.’ This sudden 
change from infant to adult is provoked by something the 
child sees in our changeling stories. I suspect that the 
scene witnessed by the changeling child is the parental 
coitus, the primal scene as we call it in the technical 
language of psycho-analysis. 

The anxiety is evoked by the father’s penis, as well as 
by the mother’s vagina. How can the giant spoon or stick 
get inside? In one case the child really reacts in a grown- 
up manner, that is by an erection; for he grows out of the 
cradle to a supernatural height. Usually, however, the 
myth represents a distortion of the primal fantasy. After 
discovering that the child is a changeling, the parents 
want to put it in the oven in order to compel the fairies to 
give back their own baby. “The oven has collapsed’ means 
a delivery,? so that the return to the oven may be inter- 
preted as a regression to the womb. In fleeing from the 
father’s ‘spoon’ the child returns in fantasy to the prenatal 
condition and so realizes both aspects of the Oedipus 
complex. 

If the Midday Fairy who asks the Sphinx-like question 
is also the being who strangles children, if therefore she 
is the mother of the changeling, we may perhaps suspect 
that the Riddle of the Sphinx solved by Oedipus has 
the same latent meaning or solution as the mysterious 
scene, which must appear as a terrifying riddle to the 
child. 

As everyone knows, the riddle was, ‘What is the being 
that has one name, but first four feet, then two feet, and 
then three feet?’ ‘Man’, answered Oedipus; for first he 
crawls on all fours, then walks upright on two legs, and 


1 Th. Hahn, Tsuni-Goam, the Supreme Being of the Khoi-khoi, 1881, 136. 
2 F. Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, 1879, 304; P. Drechsler, Sitte, Brauch und 
V olksglaube in Schlesien, 1903, i. 181. 
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adds a stick to help him when he is old. But the riddle of 
the Sphinx is still unsolved, the solution given by Oedipus 
still unexplained. 

The well-known Finnish folklorist, A. Aarne, has col- 
lected and compared a number of riddles which are con- 
cerned with legs. From his researches it appears that a 
being with a different number of legs at different times 
was originally a number of beings sitting or riding upon 
each other. Thus, for example: 


‘Two legs sat on three legs and ate one leg; 

Then came four legs and took one leg from two legs; 
Then two legs hit four legs with three legs 

So that four legs dropped one leg. 


In other words, a man sits on a three-legged stool and 
eats a ham; a dog steals the ham, but the man hits him 
with the stool so that he drops it.1 Many variants 
are concerned with a pregnant cow or mare, and others 
with a horse and its rider. In this last version the one leg 
is evidently the penis; though the folklorist, with becom- 
ing modesty, merely dismisses the riddle as ‘obscene’. In 
yet another version, however, the object is at last called by 
its right name. ‘Two people lie in one bed.? The observer 
first sees four legs (.e. the father on all fours), then the two 
outstretched legs of the mother, and finally one leg which, 
as in most variants, mysteriously disappears. We may sus- 
pect that the riddle of the Sphinx is concerned with the 
primal scene, and the fact that her death coincides with 
its solution suggests that she is herself its object. 

The Sphinx is both a woman and a lion. Her form is 
partly derived from Greek folk-superstition, where she 
appears as a wanton strangler, a demon, or any other kind 
of children’s bogy; though ultimately she is identical with 
Jocasta herself. As a sculpture, however, she has affinities 
with Egypt, where the Pharaoh was represented as a 
Sphinx after his death. Moreover, Laios is king of Thebes. 


1 A. Aarne, Vergleichende Ratselforschungen, 1909, 25. 
2 Aarne, ibid. 66, 173, 179, 212. 
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For these reasons Reik aptly regards her as a representative 
of both Oedipus’ parents, that is, of both the positive and 
the negative aspects of the complex. A clue to the psycho- 
logical cause of her hermaphroditism may be found in the 
‘Oedipus Tyrannus,’ where we are told that the unnatural 
love of Laios for Chrysippos offended the goddess of 
marriage, Hera, and caused her to send the monster to 
punish the desecrated land of Thebes.? Thus it is the 
homosexual component which converts Hera, the mother 
or the wife, into a sinister and terrifying fiend. 

The Sphinx herself then is the being with the indefinite 
number of legs, the father and mother in one person, and 
a representative of the two fundamental tendencies of the 
Oedipus situation which are awakened in the child when 
he observes the primal scene. In very truth only ‘Swollen 
Foot’® can solve this riddle of the feet; for he is the vic- 
torious hero of the Oedipus tragedy of all mankind. 

If we are not entirely on the wrong track with our 
interpretations we can now make an important contribu- 
tion to the history of King Oedipus. After killing Laios, 
he had still one difficulty to master before he could become 
the husband of his mother and the lord of Thebes. An 
intrapsychical force, out of the ontogenetic past, had 
taken the place of the father as an obstacle to wish- 
fulfilment; the external fight had become a battle within 
the mind. 

So much for the introduction. It illustrates the wide 
distribution of the belief in demons and the high propor- 
tion of cannibalistic ogres of a composite shape within 
their ranks. Of these there are an infinite number: Satyrs, 
Gandharvas, or whatever they may be called. But instead of 
dealing with the many which I only know from books I 
will now speak principally of those I have met personally, 
namely, the ervintja and mamu* of Central Australia. 

1 Th. Reik, “Oedipus und die Sphinx’, Imago, vi. 
2 Ilberg, Roschers Lexikon, ibid. 1365. 
8 Oidao=to swell, pous = foot (Roschers Lexikon, iii. 1 Abt. F 39). The swollen 


foot is a symbol of an erect penis. 
4 The Aranda and the Luritja word for ogre or demon. 
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Central Australia is well known to be the classic land 
of totemism; with this one is satisfied so long as one 
only reads books upon the subject. But after being in 
the country for a little time one sees that totemism is 
neither the religion of the whole tribe nor the religion of 
everyday life. 

Notrt.—The Lady of the Lake is one of these child- 
stealing fairies, and the child brought up by her is Sir 
Lancelot of the Lake. She is of course the same person as 
Morgan le Fay, the Fata Morgana or Midday Fairy. The 
Questioner or Sphinx, like the amorous being of Central 
European peasant folk, appears at noon to those who 
sleep in the hot sun. Cf. Laistner, op. cit.; Ernest Jones, 
On the Nightmare, 1931; E. S. Hartland, The Science of 
Fairy Tales, 1891; Tessie L. Weston, The Legend of Sir 
Lancelot du Lac, 1901. 


(2) Demons in Central Australia 


Two modes of life are characteristic of a Central Aus- 
tralian tribe. Sometimes the people are collected together 
in large masses to celebrate their rites. During the rainy 
season food is comparatively abundant and a simple 
division of labour between the old and the young allows 
them for once the treat of going to the theatre. The young 
people hunt wallabies, rats, or other game so that their 
elders can be undisturbed in the preparation of their 
totemic play. At other times existence is not so easy. The 
people wander in groups of five or six to seek the bare 
necessities of life. Such a small group may consist of the 
head of the family with his wives and children. Perhaps 
only one among them is initiated into the cult of the 
totemic ancestors and dares pronounce the word yurunga. 
During this period, therefore, there is no totemism. But 
the people fear the attacks of /e/tja (Aranda) or wanapa 
(Luritja) who wander about at night to pay off old scores 
or new debts, that is, to execute some blood revenge. They 
see strange shapes whizzing in the air. Something moves 
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behind a sand-dune. Is it only a withered tree? No, those 
are the man-eating giants, the demons of uncanny shape, 
in fact everything supernatural that is not an ancestor. 

We are therefore justified in speaking of two religions 
or of two systems of belief. On the one side is totemism 
with the a/tjiranga-mitjina myths (the eternal dream-folk), 
the puberty rites, the ceremonies of multiplication, and 
the ¢jurunga as the central feature of the cult. On the 
other is the belief in the erintja (Luritja, mamu), with a 
mythology of fairy tales, rites to cure or to make ill, point- 
ing bones, and magical stones as cult objects. 

If the assumed parallelism between phylogenesis and 
ontogenesis holds good, the demon religion of the women 
and children must be older than the totemic religion of 
the grown men. 

It is remarkable how often the forms of the demons 
deviate from those of normal men. The ancestors of the 
totemic world are always entuta (Luritja), that is, beauti- 
ful and well-formed; but the lower mythology contains 
all kinds of mixed and misshapen beings. The kokulura 
(dog-like beings) of the Aranda have four feet like human 
hands, hind legs like kangaroos, very long ears and teeth, 
while long hair grows in their noses and on their chins. 
On their backs they are covered with white hair and 
on their fronts with red hair and red spots. Old kokulura 
inhabit dwellings called inkura (holes), while the young 
brood wander the earth and tear men in pieces to consume 
their souls. 

The manga-parra (flying tails) are great black birds 
with human heads and long black hair. With a stick they 
drag out the soul, the liver, and the fat from the bodies of 
small children, who thereupon sicken and die in a few days.! 

The imarinja (those who belong to the mistletoe) live 
in the mistletoe (¢mara) in the form of green bats. They 
dig their way into the hearts of their victims, who then 
suffer from vomiting. The medicine men suck them out in 
little pieces and eat them.? 


1 Strehlow, Aranda und Loritjastdmme, iii. 11-15. 2 Strehlow, /.c. 
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Among the Ngatatara and the Kukata of the Luritja 
stock, who live on the edge of the Aranda country on the 
west and north-west, there are also a great variety of 
demons. 

Beyond the Wallungura (a great lake) live the patiri. 
These usually take the form of cats, animals that spread 
quickly over the land with the white races and now live 
wild in regions not yet penetrated by their white masters. 
They are absorbed by the infant with his mother’s milk and 
tear up his inside so that he dies. The mantalurpa (sand- 
like creatures) also resemble cats, at least as far as their 
heads and paws are concerned; but their bodies are of 
sand. The “#itji ngangarpa (child-like beings) resemble 
children, but their heads are like round white stones. They 
have big eyes, large noses, and no hair on their bodies. 
Another species is called mangu-kurata (demon eater). A 
devil of this type eats small children and demons, but he 
never attacks grown-up people. He is very tall and thin 
like a stick with a thin skull, face, arms, fingers, and sexual 
organs. Everything about him is long and thin. A kanka 
mangu (crow devil) is a crow with long teeth and a nose- 
bone in his beak. But he is only dangerous to dogs. These 
he bites in half with one snap. 

But we may distinguish certain typical features of the 
demons without enumerating the whole army of the 
underworld. Such, for instance, are a mixed form, protrud- 
ing teeth, nose and chin, hairiness, a preference for holes, 
and cannibalistic habits. A concept of their inner nature 
might perhaps be deduced from qualities like these. But a 
more direct method of research stands at our disposal. 
The people in whose imaginations the demons live are 
well known to me, though not quite so intimately as I 
know my patients at home. We may therefore try to dis- 
cover the inner nature of the demons by analysing the 
dreams of Uran-tukutu. 

Dream 1.—‘I saw a little girl behind a tree. She was 
hiding behind the stem and peeped out first one side and 
then the other until she disappeared.’ 
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Uran-tukutu had dreamed this long ago. It meant that 
his wife was pregnant; the child had entered the womb. 
Among the Aranda and their western neighbours women 
dream of the arrival of children in this way; but among 
the Yumu and Pindupi a man can also have such dreams. 
The child is covered with hair which it loses in the 
womb. This is connected with the second dream; indeed 
the first dream was told as an association to the second. 

Dream 2.— ‘Before 1 came here I had a dream. “A 
mamu (devil) called kurualpa was hidden behind a tree. It 
was a ghost (goa). Then it suddenly disappeared. It had 
very thin legs, a big head, and large eyes, and was covered 
with hair.” ’ 

The spirit or devil in the second dream is evidently 
related to the apparition in the first. Both are covered 
with hair, both hide behind trees and suddenly disappear. 
The girl in the first dream looked like the dreamer’s 
sister; therefore the child he expected was to be his 
mother’s (the tree’s). We may suspect that his curiosity as 
a boy is also involved. He peeped here and there from 
his hiding-place to see how his little sister was made. 

Dream 3.—‘There was in the camp a ma/pakara who 
quarrelled with me. He aimed and threw his spear at me, 
but it went through my wife’s back. Then I took my 
spear and aimed at the ma/pakara, but hit his wife. I ran 
back to take the spear out of my wife. It was too late; she 
was already dead. I ran forward again quickly to spear the 
malpakara, but he had disappeared in a tree. I made a fire 
round the tree and lit it to burn him, but he was no longer 
there. Then I awoke.’ 

A malpakara is not a demon of popular belief; he be- 
longs rather to the closely related world of folk-tales. He 
is a very thin and ugly youth who does everything badly, 
except sexual intercourse at which he is a champion among 
champions. The dream is in fact concerned with a penis 
competition; for though the two spears are thrown at men 
they penetrate the women. The end of the dream also 
fits this explanation. The phallic hero who turns himself 
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into a tree is destined to go up in flames.1 The woman 
Uran-tukutu speared reminded him of Napana, wife of his 
elder brother who had been a father to him. The malpakara 
looked like his younger brother Kalpari. ‘Thus the pursuit 
of our devil has led us happily back to the family circle. 

Dream 4.— I saw a mamu (devil) in the likeness of a 
cat. It had long red hair and seemed as if it were satiated 
with blood-sucking. I threw a magical stone, but missed. 
The devil disappeared in the earth and came out in an- 
other place where there was an enormous chasm in the 
ground in which a great fire burned. It ran into the fire, 
shook itself, and disappeared.’ 

These dream events occurred at Ulururu-ngurara, 
where there is a hollow tree out of which the mamu came. 
Although this devil was in the form of a cat, it also re- 
sembled the dreamer’s brother, Puna-tari. Now Puna-tari 
is a kind of father-substitute in the life of Uran-tukutu. 
From him he learnt hunting, spear throwing, and every- 
thing else, for their father was already a helpless old man 
when he grew to boyhood. Uran-tukutu next spoke of 
Katilka where he once spent a night in a hole and where 
a great fire burned. His dog had run into the fire. But this 
addition is suspicious; a dog is unlikely to run into the 
flames of its own accord. More probably it is a fantasy in 
which the elements ‘hole’, ‘fire’, and ‘devil (or dog) burnt 
up’ are the same as in the dream. On waking, Uran-tukutu 
found that he wanted to urinate and that he had himself 
rolled into the fire. He is, therefore, himself the devil of 
his dreams. His wish to eject something from his own 
body (magical stone, semen, urine) turned him into the 
bloodthirsty mamu or phallic malpakara. Moreover, he is a 
devil because in both dreams he fights with Puna-tari, 
the represertative of his father-imago. In Dream 3 he 
aims at Puna-tari and spears Puna-tari’s wife, and in 
Dream 4 he throws magical stones at him. 

These and similar dream-analyses seem to justify the 
assumption that the demons originate in the nursery and 


1 Cf, Freud, ‘Zur Gewinnung des Feuers’, Imago, xviii. 
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reflect the primary ontogenetic situations of love and fear. 
This connection between the demons and the infantile 
period is illustrated by their appearance in pedagogic 
threats. ‘Look out, or the dog-devil will eat you’, or “Don’t 
go too far, or the emu-devil will catch you’, say the people 
to their children. But the word mamu is also a common 
expression in everyday life. In the evening there is a great 
concert. The Pitchentara and Pindupi children have a new 
experience; they hear a voice speaking from a box. It is 
my gramophone. But the explanation is quickly forth- 
coming. “The devil (ankalanga) speaks English’, they say. 
A young woman addressed her mother, whom we were 
photographing, as follows: “Stand up, you old devil!’ 
Anyone who is very licentious is also said to be mamu. 
Similarly in a myth in which the women sit shamelessly 
with their vaginas open the story-teller adds, ‘They were 
mamu women’. 

We may select a few typical examples from a multi- 
tude of demons. From Strehlow we learn that ‘During 
storms, evil beings walk abroad in order to do ill to men; 
for this reason they are feared by the aborigines. These 
evil spirits of the wind appear in the form of animals, 
naturally of a terrifying size. In every storm there are 
two, one male and one female, who turn their backs to 
each other, so that, for example, in a storm that comes 
from the west the male evil being turns his face to the 
east and the female to the west.’! 

This is a very innocent account of these double devils, 
such as a missionary of Strehlow’s severity would be 
likely to hear. Among the Aranda they are called erkur- 
indja, among the Ngatatara ‘intjirita, and among the 
Yumu and Pindupi aga/ura punguta (joined together). They 
look like a pair of dogs connected by the male dog’s penis 
and tail, which are permanently fixed in the bitch’s anus. 
They are thus a married pair. When they bite, their 
victim is immediately cut in two. Lelil-tukutu described 
how a hunter will often suddenly observe two dogs in the 


1 Strehlow, Die Aranda und Loritjastdmme, i. 13. 
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act of coitus. They are sitjiri punguta (joined together). He 
thinks they are ordinary dogs and goes nearer to see them 
more clearly. Then he discovers that they are not dogs at 
all, but two men. He must run at once, for the devils have 
a crooked stick, charged with evil magic (yungura), and 
whomsoever they catch must die. Among the Pitchentara 
such beings are called kuna murali, which means ‘those 
who are joined by the vagina or the anus’. Each is a man 
and a woman in the act of coitus with their heads facing 
opposite directions. 

But the most illuminating description of these beings is 
given by the Matuntara. According to them the two dogs 
are joined in coitus and bite people into two parts. The 
male dog is called mamara (like the father), and the bitch, 
jakura (like the mother). The mamara flies in front, and 
the jakura follows him. 

What, then, is the unconscious material from which the 
demons are formed? From Uran-tukutu’s dreams we 
already know that they are projections of the members of 
the family and that we can unmask father, mother, and 
child in the guise of these supernatural beings. They 
evidently represent the unsublimated part of the emotional 
and libidinal relation between members of the family 
circle. 

Ankili, an old Matuntara woman, the stepmother of 
Kana-kana, related the following dream: ‘I saw a devil 
crawl up to a sleeping woman on all fours and seize her. 
She put her legs apart and he had intercourse with her. 
After this they stood up and went off. I followed the two 
devils until they disappeared.’ 

“What did they look like?’ I asked the dreamer. 

‘I have told you already’, she said. “They weren’t 
people, they were mamus.’ Afterwards, however, she 
declared that the man resembled Tjiminti, her brother, 
and the woman, Tjinkumana, her sister. Since these two 
were her own brother and sister, the dream coitus was 
incestuous. Both were much older than the dreamer. They 
had taken the place of her parents who had died when she 
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was a little girl; she went about with Tjinkumana and was 
sometimes given meat by Tjiminti. 

Thus the dreamer sees a very slightly veiled reproduc- 
tion of the primal scene. Instead of her parents appear 
devils; but they are like her elder brother and sister. The 
dream also betrays the child’s attitude as an observer. She 
follows the demons; that is, the scene she wants to witness 
is something forbidden, incestuous. 

Tankai, the wife of Pukuti-wara, dreamed that she had 
intercourse with her brother Tjimilkura. Two nights later 
two mamus with long arms and great ears appeared to 
her in a dream, attacked Tjimilkura and killed him. 
They tore out his heart, kidneys, and liver, and ate 
them. Similarly, Patjili was raped by a mamu in a dream. 
He looked like her elder brother Palanpangu, but he was 
really a mamu. ‘Then a second mamu appeared, with great 
eyes, long teeth and ears, who killed the first one. 

The children of an Australian tribe enjoy a fair amount 
of freedom. As far as cleanliness is concerned the require- 
ments of the adults are very moderate. The child is indeed 
told to defecate out of doors, but this rule is not taken very 
seriously. Children are never weaned and the mother never 
refuses them her breasts. Only one thing is forbidden; 
they must not see their parents in the act of coitus. The 
married couples only copulate when the children are 
supposed to be asleep. The children feel naturally that the 
enjoyment of the primal scene is a forbidden pleasure. 
Therefore they repress what they have observed. But it 
reappears in a projected form as in the vision of the demon- 
dogs which float in the air in the attitude of coitus and 
which are called, characteristically enough, ‘Like the 
father’ and ‘Like the mother’. 

These kuna muralis,as they are called by the Pitchentara, 
can only be controlled by a very powerful sorcerer, such 
as Pukuti-wara. Even Kana-kana was afraid of them. His 
employer, a white man in Tempe Downs, once told him to 
drive away the ‘wild blacks’ from his property. These were 
Kana-kana’s near relations who had to be driven away 
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because they disturbed the cattle. He set out, feeling 
none too secure, met no one, and started home again. 
Then he heard a noise in the air, a sound like ‘a-a-a’, 
and turning round he saw a whole horde of kuna muralis 
following him. The sky was full of kaa mura/is and devil- 
birds with red and black stripes floated in the air. Kana- 
kana hid in a bush and the devils passed him by. Being | 
exhausted he slept and dreamed that his soul followed the 
kuna muralis to their home, but could not catch them. He 
remembered, as a little boy, crying when he saw two real 
dogs in the act of coitus. They were his mother’s dogs and 
he was terrified lest the male dog should kill the bitch. 

This example shows unambiguously how real fear can 
be replaced by infantile libidinal anxiety. Kana-kana was 
uneasy because of the ‘wild blacks’; but he was also afraid 
of the spectres of his childhood. In his vision he once again 
desires to enjoy the terrifying spectacle of the copulating 
dogs with all its libidinal significance. 

After these examples we can hardly err in seeking in 
the primal scene the source of all belief in demons. The 
little child is terrified by this spectacle and is at the same 
time erotically excited. If it is a boy, his first reaction is 
the desire to take his father’s place, to kill him, and to co- 
habit with his mother. But this fantasy is repudiated by 
his ego, both because of his sexual immaturity and because 
of the real danger of the father’s anger. A cover-fantasy is 
built up on the basis of the negative Oedipus complex in 
which the boy identifies himself with his mother; and 
finally the whole experience is repressed and denied in 
order to escape the castration anxiety. But it soon re- 
appears from the unconscious in a form in which the 
element of anxiety is stressed: “The parents do not co- 
habit; I have seen nothing; it is the demons who do such 
things. Woe to him who sees them. He will be bitten in 
two’—as a talion punishment for his impious wish to 
separate the parents. 

The associational affinity between the ideas of demons 
and of coitus is especially striking. While playing in the 
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sand with the Pitchentara children I had, among other 
toys, a glass ball in which two lizards could be seen. They 
were supposed to glide about, but the toy was broken in 
such a way that they were stuck together. Willikutu cried 
out when he saw this: ‘See, the mamus are copulating’. Or 
take another scene. We are still at the Mission and the 
Aranda children are busy learning what to do with a 
pencil. Nyiki has dreamed of a devil and I give him paper 
and pencil, so that he can draw it. Then his friend Depi- 
tarinja says: ‘Make him with a long penis, such as he has 
when he copulates with his wife’. 

In all human communities the children live in close 
contact with their parents, the infancy period being much 
longer than among animals, and from this situation we can 
easily deduce the peculiarities of human fate. The little 
boy cannot cope with the impulses which his mother 
excites in him and, being injured in his masculine pride 
when she seems to refuse him, he turns her into a canni- 
balistic demon. She becomes the mystical and much-de- 
sired alkuarintja,! or the /abarindja, a still wilder form of 
alknarintja whose vagina is charged with deadly magic 
and who brings death to man. The conquest of such a 
being is a very great victory; the bull-roarer, as a symbolic 
supernatural penis of the totemic ancestor, can do what the 
boy is not yet able to perform. 

Turning to the psychology of the women, we find that 
their unconscious and passive attitude towards the men 
exactly corresponds with the men’s desires as represented 
by the concept of the a/knarintja, the woman who runs 
away when a man approaches her. Chinche-wara once de- 
scribed how she was pursued by a mamu with an immense 
penis. He was no ordinary mamu, but a mamu ngurru 
kututu (devil place always), that is, a devil belonging to a 
definite place. This is the name given by the women to 
a man’s ngantja, or mystic double; but the real xgantjas 
are unknown to women because their chief characteristic 


1 Cf. Roheim, ‘Psycho-Analysis of Primitive Cultural Types’, International 
Fournal of Psycho-Analysis, xiii. 53. 
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is that they live in sacred holes close to the tjurungas. Thus 
the tjurunga appears to the women in its unsublimated 
form as the giant penis of a cannibalistic devil, and because 
they fear it, they develop an a/knarintja psychology corre- 
sponding with the expectation of the men. The little girl 
longs for the father’s giant penis and at the same time 
fears it, for it isa real danger to her narrow vagina.! The 
earliest dream Patjili could remember must have occurred 
when she was about five or six. She saw a wanapa (a 
hostile avenger of blood) pursuing her and fled to her 
mother. The avenger looked like Tapalja, her ‘father’, that 
is, the paternal uncle who had taken his place after his 
death as the supporter of the family and the husband of 
her mother. Actual circumstances had facilitated and even 
justified the anxiety behind the dream, for the little girl 
was engaged to a grown man and had transferred her 
defence-reaction, which had an organic basis, immediately 
from her father to her future husband. Transferences of 
this kind explain the obscure belief that a woman becomes 
an alknarintja only as the result of an i/pindja, that is, a 
love-magic. (The literal meaning of the word is ‘restraint’.*) 
But conversely, every woman is in a certain sense an 
alknarintja until, by means of an i/pindja, she has been 
‘sung’ by a man. The a/knarintja attitude exists from the 
beginning; for it is conditioned by the father’s uncon- 
scious i/pindja, that is, by the unconscious fixation of the 
daughter to the father. Henceforth every man has a 
phallic double (a father with a giant penis) who, because 
he suggests the danger of seduction, may evoke the flight 
response characteristic of the a/knarintja. 

Lastly we must stress the fact that in boys the primal 
scene is not the only cause of the belief in ‘wild’ canni- 
balistic women with magical and deadly vaginas. Every 
trauma for which the mother is responsible contains 
within it the danger of unsolved tasks and disappointed 


1 Cf. Karen Horney, ‘Die Angst vor der Frau’, Int. Zeitschrift fiir Psychanal. 
2 In the Central Australian English vernacular, ‘He block ’em’, z.e. restraint 
‘inhibition’. 
c 
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wishes and may therefore help to build the sinister con- 
ception of the mother as a ‘wild’ cannibal with a poisonous, 
that is, dangerous, genital organ. 


(3) Central Australian Folk-Tales 


The origin of the demons may be compared to that of a 
great river where the main source corresponds with the 
primal scene and the various tributaries with the seduc- 
tions, anxieties, and other traumata of infancy. Bearing 
this in mind we may turn to the Australian folk-tales 
which form an important field of the mamu beliefs. Such 
stories are always concerned with the hero’s battles and 
with his ultimate victory over a group of persecutors. The 
cannibalistic beings who appear in them are known as 
bankalangas and nanananas, but they are often called 
simply mamus (devils). Female bankalangas all have large 
breasts and large vaginas, while the males have big scrota 
(ngambu) and enormous phalli. These cannibalistic giants 
steal children, who grow up in the belief that they are 
their real parents. When they speak to ordinary mortals 
they claim to be related to them, but only in order that 
they may devour them more surely. But it will be easier 
to interpret the significance of these most archaic 
‘Marchen’ after having given a few samples which we 
can refer to. 

(1) A bankalanga lived with his wife, and with them 
lived a ‘beautiful’ (kunindjatu) child whom they had 
stolen. They had a big hut with a nest in it. The danka- 
Janga slept in the nest, but his wife and the child slept on 
the ground below. Thus the dankalanga was hidden so that 
the child thought he was alone in the hut with his mother. 
She sent the child for rats, and when he came back with 
the game the dankalanga stood up and his wife gave him 
the meat. One day the child said: ‘The rain is coming in’. 
It was no rain, however, but the dankalanga’s urine. The 
old woman said: ‘Go to a big fire, then you will be dry’. 


1 ‘Beautiful’ or ‘normal’ in opposition to the monstrous cannibals. 
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He did this, but the next day he could still smell the wet 
sand. “That is not water, it is urine’, he said. He called to 
the old woman to come hunting with him, but hid in 
the bush and saw the old man come out of the hut and go 
back again. He set fire to the hut, burnt it up with the 
bankalanga in it, and went to the real people (kunind- 
jatus). The old woman found her dead husband, put his 
body in a wooden trough, and followed the boy’s footsteps 
weeping. Then the real people killed her in their camp and 
burnt her with her husband. But the boy was ‘sung’, that 
is, initiated, and lived there always. 

(2) A nananana lived alone. He went hunting and 
found a ‘beautiful’ woman (¢xéera, the wife of a kunind- 
jata). He seized her, cohabited with her, and was terribly 
excited, saying: “Faku (Mother) xganini (for me) katu 
(higher) ga/aju (lift it, i.e. the vagina)’. Just at this moment 
the husband came home with his game, speared the devil, 
and burnt the body. Then he went to a big camp and 
stayed there always. 

(3) A dankalanga went out to hunt game (pusaia'). A 
lot of little boys, his grandchildren, were with him. He 
had huge testicles. When he lay down his testicles were in 
another place. The children played with them, throwing 
them to each other, or dashing them on the ground. He 
kept on crying out: ‘Children, leave my testicles alone. 
You will break them.’ Then the children went to sleep. 
Early the next morning they went out hunting again, and 
in the evening the boys played with the testicles as before. 
Every night they played with them in this way, until one 
boy started hitting them with a stick. Then the zananana 
tried to hit his grandchildren, but they always escaped 
between his legs. They held on to the testicles and rolled 
them into a big hole. The giant tried to follow his testicles 
and the boys into the hole, but one of the boys killed him 
with a stick in the entrance. After this they burnt the body 
and cut the testicles into little bits. 

(4) An arakutya mara (a good, beautiful, or normal 


1 A small marsupial. 
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woman) lived with a boy. She came from the west and was 
partly an erintja (devil), for she was cannibalistic. She 
saw a man (indatoa) in a rock cave eating kangaroo meat 
and said to the boy: ‘My son (4iiratja), go and talk to 
your cross-cousin (azkalla)’. The boy did as he was told 
and addressed the man as his cross-cousin. After the man 
had given him some meat he said: “Mother ate another 
cross-cousin not very long ago’. But the boy spoke like 
a baby, so that the man, not understanding him, shouted 
to the woman: ‘What does he say?’ Whereat she said to 
the child: ‘Come back and let your cross-cousin sleep’. In 
the night she got up, killed, and ate the man. A similar 
episode was repeated several times, until the boy could 
speak clearly enough to warn the man (izdatoa), who got 
up at night and killed the devil woman with his spear. 
‘Para kapita knarra (penis head big); in this way I have 
killed many’, she cried out as she died. She was burnt, but 
the man and the boy went to a big camp and lived there. 

We may begin our interpretation of these stories by 
applying the well-proved rule that a stranger or unknown 
person in a dream stands for a very close relation. Now the 
devils or giants who are the enemies of the heroes or 
normal people in the fairy stories are often identified with 
the members of some foreign tribe. Thus the Warungare 
of the far west are often devils to the Aranda and their 
western neighbours. Moreover, unlike the normal or 
‘beautiful’ man or woman of the fairy tales, they are more 
or less like human beings, yet of a non-human or mon- 
strous shape. Their behaviour also is inhuman. The 
bankalangas and nanananas behave like animals in their 
dealings with men and are clearly not classed as normal 
people. Men eat kangaroos; but bankalangas eat men. 
Hence these beings are emphatically ‘unknown’ or 
‘strange’ and these very attributes suggest that they may 
symbolize members of the family circle. 

At this point it is relevant to observe that the Australian 


1 A mother, or paternal aunt, calls a boy alira. The suffix atja means ‘my 
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child is familiar with real cannibals—namely, his own 
parents. Among the Pitchentara every other child is killed 
by his father and eaten by his mother and the other children 
of the family. The Pindupi, Yumu, and Negali of the north 
do much the same, except that they do not confine this 
practice to the odd or even child. Thus we have found a 
point of contact between fiction and truth: the ‘strange’ 
cannibals of the fairy tales correspond with the closely 
related cannibals of the first years of life. Moreover, we 
may suppose that they owe their existence to an attempt 
to get rid of the anxiety associated with the parents, or at 
least to dissociate it from the real father or mother. 

Among the Pindupi, such a distorted image of the 
cannibalistic parents is called a mangu kurata (devil eater). 
This being is very thin and long like a stake. He eats 
kukurpa devils and small children, but never attacks adults. 
His wife is called Okurukuru (many young women), a 
name which denotes the fact that he has many wives. She 
also looks like a stick with a long thin head. Everything 
about her is long and thin, face, arms, and vagina. 

A similar demon figure is Tangara (Big Man). He is 
like a big man with only one leg. When he is hungry he 
cuts off and eats a bit of his leg, which then grows anew so 
that he can eat it all over again. 

A striking feature in these beliefs is that children and 
kukurpa demons are classed together and that both are 
eaten by the demon-eaters. Kukurpas form the most general 
type of demons and are also identified with the souls of 
medicine men. The following dream related by Pukuti- 
wara may throw some light upon these points: 

‘I saw the soul (kurunpa) of a man. It came like an 
eagle-hawk (wa/aura). It had wings, but also a penis like 
a man. With the penis it pulled my soul out by the hair. 
My soul hung down from the eagle’s penis and we flew 
first towards the west and then towards the east. It was 
just sunrise and the eagle-hawk man had made a great 
fire. In this he roasted my soul. My penis became quite 
hot and he pulled off the skin. Then he took me out of the 
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fire and brought me into the camp. Many sorcerers were 
there, but they consisted only of bones like the spikes of a 
porcupine. 

“Then we went to the west and the eagle-hawk man 
cut me open. He took out my lungs and liver, only leaving 
my heart. We went further to the west where there was a 
small child. It was a mamu (devil). I saw the child and 
wanted to throw the zankara-stone (magical stone). But 
my testicles hung down and flew off instead. A man came 
out of the testicles and this soul (kurunpa) stood behind 
my back. He had very long kalu katiti (sides to his sub- 
incised penis) with which he killed the mamu child. He gave 
it to me and | ate it.’ 

The sorcerer, Pukuti-wara, was known to his tribesmen 
as a ‘half-devil’, and we find him playing the part of a 
devil-eater in this dream. His opponents are demon- 
children whom he, or his double, kills and eats just as his 
own children had been killed by him and given to their 
mother and brothers to eat. Once, as he was sleeping by 
the fire, a devil child (titji mamu) came out of his calf and 
jumped about on the heads of the men sleeping in the 
camp. It cut off one testicle from each of them in the same 
way as that in which his own testicle had been cut off at his 
initiation. From these the devil child formed a supply of 
kukurpas, or nankara-stones, which were stored up in 
Pukuti-wara. This devil is also called Tjitji-ngangarpa(Mad 
Child). It urinates on its master’s face and is thus the 
cause, as Pukuti-wara proudly explained, of his beautiful 
long beard. 

For the moment we will neglect the symbolic equival- 
ence of testicle and child, our immediate interest being the 
theme of two opposing demons, one a grown-up person’ 
and the other a child. This child demon is described by 
the Pindupi as a head without a body. It looks like a 
white, round rock or stone. It has big eyes and a big nose 
but no hair. It penetrates sick people and eats their 
internal organs. 


Why is the child demon a cannibal? In the first place this 
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characteristic is conditioned by the earliest activity of the 
infant. It wishes to eat its mother, to penetrate her with 
its growing teeth. Later it projects its aggression on to the 
person who was the object of aggression, and so forms the 
concept of the cannibalistic mother and of the cannibal- 
istic parents. There is an element of truth in this projec- 
tion, as there is in paranoiac delusion, for the parents’ 
infantile impulses are reawakened by contact with their 
children. Indeed there is more than an element of truth, 
since Australian parents actually do eat their children; 
though this habit is now seen to be more the effect than 
the cause of the belief in cannibalistic demons. The 
original source of the oral anxiety of being eaten is most 
clearly expressed in the fourth folk-tale. Here the mother 
is the cannibal and the latent content is only slightly 
veiled by the duplication of the child. The woman does 
not eat her own children but her son’s cross-cousin; for 
in these societies the cross-cousin is the usual playfellow 
of the child. But the story is not solely concerned with the 
ideas of sucking and biting into the mother; cannibalism 
is only the fixation point to which the anxiety regresses. 
The mother gets up in the night and does something with 
a man whereby she becomes a hostile and cannibalistic 
being in the eyes of the child. When the spear penetrates 
her body, she cries out: ‘Penis head big’. In other words, 
she becomes a cannibalistic monster because the father’s 
spear disappears within her. 

The primal scene is still more clearly mirrored in the 
first and second tales. In the first, everything goes well 
until the child discovers the father. Then something im- 
portant occurs, namely, the observation of the father in 
the act of coitus, which the child represents as an act of 
urination. The boy reacts to the primal scene with rage 
(and by urinating), both being represented by a burst of 
flame. In the second tale, we find a conscious version of 
the same scene in which only the association between the 
ideas of the parents and of coitus is repressed. But even 
here the identity of the mother in the coitus scene is 
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betrayed by the cry of the zananana father: ‘Mother, lift it 
higher for me’. In the third story the parental coitus is 
represented from the child’s point of view. The fury and 
hate evoked by the scene is discharged in the fantasied 
attack on the giant’s genitals and in his castration, or 
murder, at the very entrance of the ‘hole’ (vagina). 

We may now return to our starting-point once more. 
In one of the few well-known anthropological territories 
(Central Australia) we find two sharply separated forms 
of religion together with their respective cults and stories. 
The folk-tale belongs to the demon world just as the myth 
belongs to the totemic system. Magic is the ritual con- 
cerned with demons, and the medicine man is its exponent; 
totemic drama is the cult of the ancestors and the old 
men, or the chief, play the leading rdle. Now the belief in 
demons is common to the whole tribe, while totemism is 
confined to the narrower circle of grown men. Moreover, 
the demon belief is ontogenetically the earlier of the two. 
We may therefore assume, at least provisionally, that it is 
a pre-totemic religion. Its psychological sources are very 
easy to discover from our material; they are the earliest 
anxieties of the child which are associated with a sexual 
tension. The child’s first sexual impressions originate 
from its parents, and the unrealized impulses of the 
Oedipus complex appear as anxiety. The primal scene is 
the central feature of these traumata; for here the sexual 
excitement is greatest and the impossibility of satisfying 
it realized most vividly. The anxiety associated with the 
parental Imagines, or their substitutes, originates mainly 
in the primal scene, but it is also partly conditioned by 
the oral aggression of the infant and the unsatisfied 
impulses of the boy or girl. Because the boy wishes to 
castrate his father in the primal scene, he fears the castrat- 
ing father in the person of the cannibalistic being on to 
whom he projects his own aggressive impulses. But a 
wish is concealed behind the fear, namely, the wish of the 
negative Oedipus complex to be turned into a woman by 
the great penis of the demon father. A further complica- 
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tion is introduced by the fact that the desired coitus may 
itself be represented by the idea of having the penis eaten, 
the feared object being here the cannibalistic mother with 
the giant vagina. Primitive forerunners of the true super- 
ego also play a part, the authority which punishes the 
Oedipus wishes being usually a female cannibalistic demon 
to the girl and a male demon to the boy. Such a concept is 
only a forerunner of the true super-ego! because its char- 
acter is solely determined by the infant’s aggressiveness 
and is independent of the parent’s real attitude. Moreover, 
as an introjected object it does not affect the structure of 
the character, since it is immediately disposed of by projec- 
tion. All children deny that their parents have intercourse; 
humanity has invented demons for this purpose instead. 

The attempt to derive the development of religious 
ideas from totemism has often been disputed by anthropo- 
logists on the ground that totemism cannot be discovered 
among all peoples. This objection may or may not be 
valid; but our deductions are unaffected by the question 
of the universality of totemic beliefs. Wherever there are 
men we find ideas of non-human beings who are hostile to 
mankind, who cause illness and eat people, and who can 
sometimes be controlled by sorcerers. That the phallic 
attributes of these demons are not always discovered can 
hardly be urged as an objection to my views; for field 
workers are inclined to neglect this side of their anthropo- 
logical material. Even Spencer and Gillen and Strehlow? 
make no mention of the fact that demons may be recog- 
nized by the abnormal size of their genitals. Yet demons 
with such attributes are certainly not limited to Central 
Australia. 


(4) Demons of Indo-European Peoples 


If one studies the so-called ‘lower mythology’ of the 
Indo-European peoples one soon discovers that the ‘ani- 


1 I am thinking of the super-ego as that concept appears in Melanie Klein’s 
works. 
All three generally recognized as first-class field workers. 
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mistic’ personifications of nature are quickened by erotic 
fantasies. The conspicuous feature of the Gandharvas of 
ancient India is their love relation with the cloud-women, 
the Apsaras; they dance, swing, and play with them in 
the winds. They also lie in wait for the wives of men, both 
when they are asleep and when they are awake, appearing 
to them either in the forms of loved and well-known 
persons or in fearful shapes. Gandharvas and their play- 
mates, the Apsaras, threaten women in childbirth, and for 
this reason it is written in the Atharvaveda: 

‘The dancing Gandharva, the hair-tufted spouse of the 
Apsaras, I will split his testicles, I will cut off his tail.’ 

‘Like a dog, like an ass, like a completely hairy boy, or 
like a lover in appearance—so disguised, the Gandharva 
pursues women. We drive him from here with powerful 
prayer.’ 

“Your wives are the Apsaras, ye Gandharvas. You are 
indeed husbands! Run away from here, Immortals! Do 
not persecute the mortals!’ 

In many other ways these beings resemble the Central 
Australian demons. They eat boys’ testicles, perhaps to 
gain the strength of men, and so turn the boys into girls. 
They creep between the thighs and must be driven away 
from the pudenda and from the posteriora of women. They 
sniff and feel and lick. ‘They cohabit with a sleeping woman 
in the form of her brother, or her father, and sometimes 
visit her in the form of an eunuch. They dance round 
houses in the evening braying like asses, for the ass is 
proverbially a lecherous animal. They are covered with 
buckskin, are foul-smelling, their mouths are red, and 
they must be driven away. They sit in the stove and titter. 
Moreover, they have testicles as big as pots. They eat 
raw meat, and even human flesh (like mamus), especially 
that of unborn babes. 

The most striking feature in these descriptions is the 
unsublimated appearance of phallic and incestuous 
themes. The Gandharva impersonates the father when he 


1 L. von Schroeder, Mysterium und Mimus in Rigveda, 1908, 64, 62. 
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lies with women, and fantasy has found a rich field in 
the loves of Gandharvas and Apsaras (or fairies in the 
European version). The Gandharva appears as a waterman, 
and the Apsara as a water fairy. Thus Yama and Yumi 
(Adam and Eve) say: ‘The Gandharva in the waters and 
the water woman, that is our nearest relationship and 
brotherhood’.1 As the representative of the father the 
Gandharva enjoys the jus primae noctis. The young couple 
spend the first night together without intercourse, and a 
staff lies between them to symbolize the Gandharva, Vis- 
vavasu, who is still regarded as the bride’s possessor. ‘At 
the time of menstruation the husband requires Visvavasu 
to depart, and when he wants to complete the act of con- 
ception he touches it (the staff) with the words: “Thou 
art the mouth of the Gandharva, the pudenda of his wife’’.’ 
A girl whose pubic hair has grown cohabits with Soma 
(the moon), one whose breasts are developed, with the 
Gandharvas, and one who has already menstruated, with 
Agni.? 

The idea that the Gandharva must be present at a 
conception, as well as the father and mother, and that the 
foetus is really created in a supernatural manner by the 
demon,? is strongly reminiscent of Central Australian be- 
liefs; though in Australia the part of the demon is played 
by the lijiranga mitjina, and the tjurunga.* Since the 
Gandharvas are representatives of the copulating father, it 
is easy to understand why they are threatened with castra- 
tion in magical receipts, and why they eat boys’ testicles 
and so turn them into girls. 

The affinities between such superstitions and the ‘lower 
mythology’ of Europe are also important. The Gandharva 
sits by the stove like the Russian house-spirit. He is really 
a water-giant, but he is also closely related to the forest 
spirits. The largest trees are houses of Gandharvas and 

1 Oldenberg, Religion der Veda, 1894, 277- 
2 E. H. Meyer, Indogermanische Mythen, 1883, 1. 21-2. 
3 A. Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, 1891, i. 427. 


4 On the conception dream, cf. Réheim, ‘Women and their Life in Central 
Australia’, Fourn. Royal Anthr. Inst. Ixiii. 277. 
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Apsaras. When a wedding procession passes such trees the 
people pray as follows: ‘May the Gandharvas and the 
divine Apsaras who live in these trees of the forest be 
merciful to this wedding procession’. 

In their rdle of demons of illness, who eat people’s in- 
ternal organs, the Gandharvas belong less ambiguously 
to the realm of evil spirits.? But at the present time the 
Rakshasa is the real ‘Eater’ or ‘Destroyer’, and the ogre of 
popular fairy tales. His wife, the Rakshasi, is likewise a 
cannibal. Young people travelling by night must beware 
of her and of the Churel, for these two lecherous beings lie 
in wait for men to entice them to their death.’ The nature 
of the Churel may explain that of the similar Rakshasi and 
indirectly also that of her husband the Rakshasa. She is 
the soul of a pregnant woman and is especially dangerous 
to her own family. If therefore she is the mother, the same 
interpretation must be valid for the other female monster 
also.4 

At this point a road to a fresh problem opens before us. 
The typical god-like hero, such as Thor, Heracles, or 
Indra, who triumphs without assistance over a crowd of 
daemonic beings, is by no means so self-evident to the 
anthropologist as to the student of religion who starts 
from Indo-Germanic mythology. In Vedic mythology the 
hero god is Indra and his enemies are the Gandharvas; 
for the Cicnadevas, that is, the “Tail-gods’, whom Indra 
kills at the capture of the mythical castle with a hundred 
doors, are evidently the phallic Gandharvas. Moreover, 
the Gandharvas are the guardians of the Soma and the 
mythological climax of the hero-god’s career is the winning 
of the Soma drink. The first guardian was Tvashtar, who, 
like the Gandharva, was a genius of conception. He was 
slain by Indra, his infant son, who demanded the magic 
drink when he was scarcely born. Trita, ‘the third’, is a 


1 Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, 252. 

2 Oldenberg, zbid. 249. 

® W. Crooke, The Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India, i. 253. 
4 Crooke, ibid. i. 269. 
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duplicate of Indra, so that the deeds of the two gods natur- 
ally have the same meaning. Indra incited Trita Aptya to 
fight the three-headed, snake-limbed Visvarupa (the many 
shaped), Tvashtar’s son. Thus Trita killed the son as 
Indra had killed the father. He cut off the three heads and 
freed the cattle. But in the Avesta, Thraetona of the family 
of Athwya (Trita Aptya) killed the snake with three jaws, 
three heads, and six eyes, and, quite in the manner of 
the fairy tale, saved not cows but two beautiful women. 

We may assume, I believe, that the hero-god of the 
higher mythology has his origin in the situation of the 
fairy tale, and that his original phallic opponents were 
identical with all the giants, devils, ogres, and dwarfs of 
such stories. If I may express myself in the language of 
Central Australia, the third brother in the fairy tale, like 
Indra, Trita, or Thor, corresponds with the indatoa, while 
his opponents correspond with the mamu. 

The typical characteristics of the Gandharvas can be 
discovered equally plainly in the forms of Rudra and his 
host. The hosts of Rudra, who are also identical with his 
sons the Maruts, bring sickness and death at his orders to 
both men and cattle. They are the ‘Noise-makers, the 
Counter-Noise-Makers, the Searchers, the Makers of 
Hissing Sounds, the Flesh-Devourers’, to whom the blood- 
stained content of the bowels of the sacrificial animal are 
offered at the Rhudra sacrifice.? 

Rhudra’s power brings sickness; but he also heals. His 
missiles are fever and coughs. The phallic nature of the 
dancing Maruts is assumed by Schréder, but that of 
their father, Rhudra, rests on more than a pure supposi- 
tion. He is honoured not only as the heavenly guardian 
and the Indian equivalent of the wild huntsman but also 
directly in the form of the lingam.* 

The resemblance between Rhudra and the wild hunts- 

1 H. Oldenberg, ibid. 143-4; Hillebrandt, ibid. i. 425-6; Schréder, ibid. 65; 
G. Hiding, Die Kyros Sage, 1906, 24. 
® Oldenberg, ibid. 219. 


® Oldenberg, ibid. 220-23; Schroder, ibid. 19; Hillebrandt, ibid. 301; Roheim, 
“Die Wilde Jagd’, Imago, xii. Cf. M. Bonaparte, Edgar Poe, ii., 1933, 528. 
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man, Wodan, is probably more than a mere similarity, for 
even such details as the hero’s relation to the dead, to the 
wind, and to the two wolves, correspond in the two myths. 
The sons of Rhudra, the wind spirits (Maruts), are said to 
fly ‘hurrying through the forest like two wolves snapping 
at their prey, Bharva and Sarva’.t That these figures are 
connected with the Oedipus complex is proved by a 
Brahman text. The creator, Prajapati, cohabited with his 
daughter in the form of an antelope, and the gods sought 
in vain for someone who was in a position to punish this 
crime. ‘Then they brought all the most fearful substances 
that dwelt within them and piled these in a heap. From 
it arose this god.’ ‘His belly is blue black; his back, red.’* 

When we glance at the European spirits of forest, field, 
and water, at Woden and his host, and at the dei minorum 
gentium, we find the same elements in the complex; though 
certain characteristic features such as the cannibalistic or 
phallic motif are often already blurred. 

Horse and goat men, Centaurs and Satyrs, appear in 
classical mythology as phallic giants and are often the 
opponents of the hero-god.* Perhaps also the Centaurs’ 
connection with medical science points to an earlier stage 
of development in which the giants were spirits of illness. 
Schréder was certainly right when he interpreted the god 
Hephaistos, the husband of Aphrodite, goddess of love, as 
a ‘Gandharva’, that is, as a phallic demon, and derived the 
abnormal form of his foot, as well as his shaggy hairiness, 
from this attribute.* 

Centaur and horse myths have been discussed admir- 
ably by Dr. Jones, especially the relation of the horse to 
water, movement being the sertium comparationis that 
unites these concepts. The horse, like the supernatural 
denizens of the water, is an erotic being. “The main 
characteristic of the Mixies and Kelpies and the Manx 

1 Oldenberg, ibid. 219. 
2 Oldenberg, ibid. 217. 


* Cf. the appropriate articles in Roschers Lexikon, and E. H. Meyer, 
Indogermanische Mythen, 1883. 


4 L. von Schréder, Griechische Gétter und Heroen, 1887, go. 
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Glashtyin is that they attack people of the opposite sex 
and carry them away to their watery home.’ ‘According to 
Hesychius hippon means the sexual parts of a man or 
woman.’! 

‘At times ambrosia itself spurts out of the magic horse’s 
hoof, and as we know ambrosia to be a symbol for semen 
this again shows how the leg and foot must have phallic 
meaning.’* ] might add that the mythical picture of a fluid 
spurting forth from the horse’s hoof amounts to the vision 
of a coitus scene. In Hungarian folklore, the ¢d/tos (wizard) 
and his ¢d/tos (horse) are the last survivals of Ural-Altaic 
Shamanism. In one of the witch trials of the seventeenth 
century a girl described how a male and a female sd/tos 
came to fetch her on their ¢d/tos horses and flew with her 
in the air to Székesfehérvar where they met and fought 
with others of their kin. The horses were tethered to a 
tree and she saw the man and the woman ¢d/tos, quite 
naked, and then transformed into the shape of bulls. The 
bull who had been the female ¢d/tos ran up to her and 
said: ‘Don’t be afraid of what you see in the sky, go on 
sleeping’. Then they flew up into the sky and fought, and 
the bull who had been a man wounded the bull who had 
been a woman on the left nipple.* The text scarcely needs 
an explanation. It is evidently the dream elaboration of a 
coitus scene, with the infantile notion of coitus as a fight 
between two pha/loi (bulls) in which the weaker one 
(female) is wounded on the nipple (vagina). 

“Satyrs were represented in the arts in the form of he- 
goats with powerful limbs. Their faces were plebeian, 
always with long beards in the older period, full of low 
sensuality or wickedness. They had flat noses, pointed, 
goatlike ears, two lumps called goat-warts on their necks, 
sometimes sprouting horns, animal sex organs, and tails.’ 
The actor in the Satyr drama appeared with a goatskin 
apron and a phallus. In artistic representations, such as 


* Ernest Jones, On the Nightmare, 1931, 294, 295- 

2 Ernest Jones, /.c. 299. . 

® Réheim, Magyar Néphit és Népsxokdsok (Hungarian Folk Beliefs and 
Customs), 1925, 18. 
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those which appear on coins, Satyrs are depicted in the act 
of pursuing nymphs.! The Centaurs are rough-haired, 
animal-like beings who live in mountain forests. They 
inhabit mountain caves, eat raw meat, and rape women.? 
Their typical rdle of educators suggests that they are 
father-symbols. In the myth of Peleus, the Centaurs come 
to kill him as he lies asleep on Pelion, but he is saved by 
the Centaur Charon.? The phallic goat Pan is also an 
Ephailtes, ‘one who springs on’ an incubus, and it is well 
known that a sudden fit of anxiety, or panic, was attributed 
to his presence.‘ Pan is represented in every kind of coitus 
scene, frequently in the act of fertilizing a goat. He dances 
with the Nymphs, struggles with Eros, and is to be found 
with Selene in the grotto of Lycaion on full-moon nights.° 
Since he is the twin brother (duplicate) of the tribal 
father Arcas in the first home of the myth (Arcadia), and 
since moreover he seems to have originated as the dream- 
figure of a copulating goat-man, we may surmise that his 
traditional réle of inventor of masturbation® is due to the 
psychological connection between onany and the primal 
scene. He is also often the observer of events in which 
he plays no active part.? It would seem that we are here 
concerned with a reversal of the primal situation; the father 
is the observer instead of the child. 

The Latin Faunus corresponds to the Greek Pan. Just 
as the Centaurs appear as the educators of Greek heroes, 
so Faunus plays the réle of a father substitute to Romulus. 
A well-known Ode of Horace (Od. iii. 18) describes 
the popular beliefs about him. ‘O Faunus, when you catch 
the flying Nymphs, go kindly over my borders and sunny 
plains and take nothing from the young herds in my pas- 
tures. Do I not sacrifice to you every year at your appointed 
time, and well fill the beaker with wine for you, O com- 
panion of the goddess of love. The ancestral altar is sweet 


1 Mannhardt, Wald und Feldkulte, ii. 138. 

2 Mannhardt, ibid. 45. 3 Mannhardt, zbid. 50. 
4 W. H. Roscher, Ephialtes, 1900. 

® Cf. Roscher, Selene und Verwandtes, 1890, 5. 

® Roschers Lexikon, 1396. ? Roschers Lexikon, 1472. 
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with the smoke of copious offerings.’ Faunus, the ‘bounti- 
ful’, is also called Inuus (ab inuendo) in his réle of be- 
getter. ‘For this reason the Fauns were believed to tease 
people in their sleep; and this they did to such an extent 
that they sometimes appear as true spirits of vexation. 
Women especially had to beware of Fauni and Silvani, 
since these lecherous forest spirits might easily slip into 
their beds. Therefore beings of this kind were called In- 
cubi in the middle ages.’1 At the Lupercalia, a goat was 
offered to Faunus, and the Lupercals, after dressing like 
him in the skin of the slaughtered animal, ran all round 
the city hitting women with goat-hide whips in order to 
make them fruitful. ‘Jtalidas matres, sacer hircus inito.’ 
Closely related to Faunus is Silvanus, ‘the forest man’, the 
spectre of the woods, who in the night cohabits with 
women in childbirth. He appears as a wild man, while his 
German equivalent is a vigorous old man with a rough 
club in his hand, or a herdsman. Both Silvanus and 
Priapus appear as guardians of the garden.? 

Such spirits did not die with the ancient culture which 
nurtured them. Pan and the Satyrs live on as they did in 
olden times; only their names have changed. 

“The worst and most wicked of all the demons is the 
lame demon, éxovtco Sacuovo. In the district of Samos 
in Cephalonia, he is represented with a snake in his 
hand; whosoever meets him with it is past all hope. He is 
also fond of playing all kinds of practical jokes, such as 
putting thorns on the roads to hurt the feet of wayfarers.’ 
What Pan is to the Nymphs, the ‘Lame One’ is to the 
Nereides; but he also goes about with the Calicantsares at 
Christmas time. In the swarm of Nereides, or Calicant- 
sares, the lame dwarf is always the last. He is called yapor 
Sapovyos in Arachoba because he is adjured to copulate 
(yawewv) with peasants’ shoes (roapov7xia) and not with 
the wives of mortals, much in the same way as the Gand- 
harva is required to confine his attentions to the Apsaras.* 
1 L, Preller, Rémische Mythologie, 1858, 336-7. 2 Ovid, Fastt, ii. 441. 


® Mannhardt, zbid. 123; Preller, zbid. 349. 4 E. H. Meyer, ibid. 169. 
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‘His bodily form is like that of a he-goat; he has horns on 
his head, a very long chin with a beard, rings of hair, 
staring eyes, and a goat-like voice. He is especially danger- 
ous to women in childbirth, or in pregnancy, whose bodies 
he buts with his horns, or to young women whom he 
rapes.’ The herdsmen of Parnasos still believe in a moun- 
tain demon who is lord of the hares and wild goats and 
who protects them from danger. But he is also known as 
To yaS@pa, which means ‘Destruction’ or ‘Perdition’, ‘He 
has the habit of mounting the goats in the form of a long- 
bearded buck, and so causing their sudden death. Many 
Parnasian herdsmen have witnessed this scene: and they say 
that when the animals are served by this demon they are 
horribly tortured, scream terribly, and soon die.’ Sometimes 
he imitates the call or whistle of the herdsman, to entice 
the unsuspecting animals. No one who sees the ‘Perdition’ 
dare fire his gun at him; for if he does so, it will burst 
and inflict a mortal wound. The demon compels the herds- 
men to leave their usual pasturage and to drive their herds 
with all speed to another so that he may lose their tracks. 

In Peloponnesos he is called ‘Little Dragon’, or ‘Per- 
dition’. He mounts the sheep at night in the form of a 
small dog or cat.1 

From Kana-kana’s story, as well as from clinical 
analysis, we know very well that a memory of animal 
coitus occurs as a cover-memory of the primal scene. 
Therefore we may assume that the very source of Greek 
phallic demons of ancient and more modern times re- 
appears in the tales of modern herdsmen. 

We shall also return to our starting-point if we follow 
the popular superstitions concerning the Calicantsares. 
The Calicantsares (from Turkish kara-kondjilos = were- 
wolf) only appear upon earth between the twelfth day of 
Christmas and the Theophania. People who are born be- 
tween the eighth day of Christmas and New Year, whose 
mothers conceived on the day of the Annunciation, become 
Calicantsares on the twelfth. Suddenly their nails grow 

* B. Schmidt, Das Volksleben der Neugriechen, 1871, 153-7. 
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long, their faces become red, their eyes bloodshot and 
wild, and foam appears at their noses and mouths. They 
rush about with restless haste. They lacerate the faces of 
those they meet and pounce upon them with the question: 
“Tow or lead?’ If the victim answers “Tow’ they leave him 
in peace and hurry on, but if he says ‘lead’ they press him 
down with their whole weight and leave him half dead. In 
order to divert their minds from such wild lusts, their 
relations give them a sieve on the fatal day, telling them 
to count its holes. They begin: ‘one, two’, but they cannot 
pronounce the word ‘three’, so that they always start again 
and never finish. They are supposed to be unable to say 
‘three’ because of the connection between this number and 
the Christian Trinity, but it is also believed that their great 
excitement prevents them from counting the holes correctly. 

In other parts of Greece the Calicantsares are not meta- 
morphosed people, but demons. They have donkey’s or 
goat’s feet, goat’s ears, and thick hair on their heads. 
They are fond of dancing and lust after women. So long 
as they are on earth they hide in dark holes by day and 
support themselves on snakes and lizards. By night they 
come out of their hiding-places and dance, or wait by 
mills for women or girls in order to seduce them. Like the 
Central Australian devils, they often take the form of 
children, being naked except for a hood and their asses’ 
hooves. In Arachoba they are believed to be quite tiny. 
On Christmas Eve they hold a festal procession in this 
village. One rides a cock, another a horse the size of a 
dog, a third a little donkey, and others on unknown small 
animals. But these animals are lame, or one-eyed, or one- 
eared, or they are without some other member. One of 
the demons has a very big round head, a large mouth 
from which his tongue always hangs, a pigeon breast, and 
protruding sex organs. He goes on foot; but he progresses 
more by sliding on his buttocks than by walking. He is 
very skilful at this and witty, laughing all the time and 
mocking his companions, so that they are not a little 
afraid of him. These creatures come down the chimneys 
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into people’s houses, and urinate in the ashes and in all 
open vessels. According to the Arachobans, they also wash 
their bodies, especially their sex organs, in any water they 
may find in these pots; and this they usually do in a most 
shameless manner. 

A mortal who begetsa child on the day of the Annuncia- 
tion commits a blasphemous imitation of the divine act. I 
suspect, therefore, that the nature of a Calicantsare can be 
deduced from the specific circumstances of his conception. 
A dwarf whose nails suddenly grow, whose face becomes 
‘ quite red, and whose mouth and nose discharge a fluid— 
this, so it seems to me, is a very clear representation of an 
erection. The fact that the members are never paired, that 
there is only one eye, or one foot, etc., immediately sug- 
gests the penis, and also castration. But what connection 
does all this have with the counting of the holes? The great 
excitement and the numbers two and three suggest that 
the dwarf can never come to the third number because he 
is himself the third person— namely, the child who 
observes the parental coitus. It is this scene which evokes 
his great excitement and which he attempts to copy in an 
infantile manner by urinating down the chimney or in the 
pots (vagina symbols). 

The fact that the Calicantsares appear between Christ- 
mas and New Year, that is, on Twelfth-night, associates 
them with the large group of European demons who fly 
through the air in the wild hunt. The ‘Night Huntsman’, 
or ‘Frau Gode’, rushes through the air on the twelfth.? 
The real nature of the night activity hidden behind the 
mask of the hunt is not difficult to guess. The Night 
Huntsman pursues the women of the woods, Wode pur- 
sues the witches, or the wild hunt pursues the witches 
as the devil’s harlots. I can only repeat what I have already 


said on this subject and will therefore quote from an earlier 
work, 


1 Schmidt, ibid. 142-50; G. F. Abbott, Macedonian Folklore, 1903, 74. 


_ * Lohre, Markische Sagen, 1921, 66-8; Plischke, Die Sage vom wilden Heere 
im deutschen Volke, 1914, 54. 
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“The wild hunt often appears in the night at about the 
bed-time of those who observe it. They feel themselves 
rushed through the air and seem to wake up in their beds. 
The cry of the wild hunter which they hear corresponds 
to the terrified scream of the awakened dreamer. It is 
dangerous to repeat this cry—a belief which seems to 
reflect the hidden pleasure in the nightmare and the 
dreamer’s desire to avoid waking up as long as possible. 
Mortals see and hear something divine, something that is 
forbidden, the child sees a sanguinary hunting scene 
played between father Odin and the forest mother.’ “The 
young observer of the divine secret has not yet reached the 
genital stage of development; he therefore identifies him- 
self with the “hunting”’ father in some pregenital form of 
satisfaction. He first notices the heavy breathing during 
the sexual act. It is a race, a hunt, a chase. The wood maid, 
who is hunted, is called Skogsnufvar, a name which 
Cavallius translates as the “Panter’’, because she pants 
(snufvar) day and night. This explains the noise, the 
puffing, the roaring, and the blowing of the aerial army, 
and also throws some light on the conception of the wild 
hunter as a spirit of the wind.’! 

As we might expect, traces of anthropophagy are to be 
found in the saga of the wild hunter. In Zielow, someone 
joined in the howl when Frau Gode went out. Then a leg 
suddenly flew in at the window to which the stocking still 
clung, and a voice cried out: 


Heste met jucht miiste 
och met freten.? 


This must refer to the oral identification with the ‘hunt- 
ing’ father who ‘eats’ the mother in the coitus scene. Who- 


1 Roéheim, “Die wilde Jagd’, Imago, 470, 41. In Central Australia copulating 
dogs are seen in storms. In Germany we have the Bride of the Wind (P. Drechs- 
ler, Sitte, Brauch, und Volksglaube in Schlesia, 1906, ii. 159), in Eastern Europe, 
the Devil’s marriage with witches (W. R. S. Ralston, Te Songs of the Russian 
People, 1872, 382). 

* K. Bartsch, Sagen, Madrchen und abergldubische Gebrduche aus Mecklen- 
burgh, 1879, i. 19 (“He who runs with the hunt must eat with them’). 
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ever has the strength to imitate him may, or rather must, 
join in the meal; for anxiety converts the permission into 
a command. 

The followers of the Night Huntsman are also worthy 
of attention. ‘Men with their heads the wrong way round, 
or without heads or hair at all, ride horses with the heads 
of stags and the forms of hideous dogs among the deer, 
wild boars, and other hunt followers.’ Such forms are 
reminiscent of the mixed and misshapen beings whose 
origin we have already discussed. We may especially 
observe the presence of dogs among the hunt followers. In 
Australia copulating dogs are seen in storms, and in 
Silesia we have a hunter ‘with a pack of coupled hounds’. 
They do not run, but roll over the ground.* The identity 
of the underlying contents is as clear as the relatively 
higher degree of sublimation in the European belief. 

The Russian Ljeschi manifests his presence in the wind 
or storm. He seduces and marries young women. In 
Archangel the whirlwind is the wedding dance of such a 
pair, or the bridal train of the Forest Man and the Forest 
Woman. ‘Similar to the Ljeschi is the Swedish Forest 
Man. Usually he is of normal size; but if he is glared at he 
becomes as tall as a house (erection). He can often be heard 
shouting and laughing in the forest: “‘ha-ha-ha’”’. He is 
very sensual and tries to have intercourse with women.’ 

The motif of the primal scene is less distinct behind 
the female figures of Central European folklore; yet even 
these scarcely admit of any other interpretation. They are 
evidently the female equivalents of the Wild Huntsman. 
The classical concept of Hecate or Artemis as a female 
“Wild Huntsman’, or rather as a hunting woman, survives 
in the Middle Ages with Diana, Herodias, or Perchta as 
leader of the nocturnal chase.t This Perchta is regarded 
as the prototype of fornicating women, and also as a sort 

1 Kihnau, Schlesische Sagen, ii. 465. 2 Kithnau, ibid. ii. 509. 
3 Mannhardt, Wald und Feldkulte, ii. 145-7. 
4 Cf. W. H. R. Roscher, Selene und Verwandtes, 1890, 92, and Plischke, 


l.c.; V. Waschnitius, Perht, Holda und verwandte Gestalten, 1913, 173. 
5 Waschnitius, /.c. 60, 61. 
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of supernatural mother of the souls of dead children. 
Mortals lose their eyesight if they pry on her. She is 
always untidy, unkempt, and disorderly. Another re- 
markable quality is her long nose. In Tirol she is a little 
woman with a long, or an iron, nose. Her Hungarian 
equivalent is called ‘vasorru bdba’, that is, a bdba (midwife 
or fairy) with an iron nose. Originally, however, she is 
the Slavic Baba, z.e. old woman. Who is this old woman 
with the iron nose? In the Niirnberg museum of crimino- 
logy, the visitor is shown the iron noses that were fixed 
to the real noses of wantons, prostitutes, or unfaithful 
wives, evidently because a woman who is always seeking the 
penis should have a symbolic penis permanently attached 
to her person. The horrible woman who thrusts her long 
nose into the room through the window at night to alarm 
the cobbler ? is clearly the dream-apparition of the old 
woman with a penis, that is, the primal scene in the ab- 
breviated form of the ‘combined parent’.? 

If we follow the ramifications of the myths and beliefs 
collected by Laistner, we observe that the whole demon- 
lore of Europe is more or less intimately bound up with 
the Night-mare, the being who lies on the sleeper at night, 
who thrusts its tongue into his mouth, or nearly strangles 
him with its caresses. Moreover, this nightmare theme is 
often connected with an apparition or with the unseemly 
behaviour of a mortal when faced by one. A cowherd 
imitates the call of the demon-apparition, ‘Habergeiss’, and 
heis lost. The demonsees him right through the brass kettle 
under which he hides and eats him.* The ‘Habergeiss’ is a 
being with a goat’s head, a bird’s body, and three feet— 
something like the Sphinx, or a mamu. Notwithstanding 
its enormous head, it goes through the keyhole and presses 
the sleeper, laying its heavy head on his chest. The 
“Hoimiannlein’ (Hoi originally Hai = Forest), the Haber- 

1 Waschnitius, /.c. pa. Aoues 
2 Waschnitius, Zc. 150; Réheim, Adalékok a magyar néphithex (‘Contributions 
to Hungarian Folk-Lore’), 1920, 240, 241. 


® Cf. Jones, ‘The Phallic Phase’, International Fournal of Psycho-Analysis. 
~ 4 L. Laistner, Das Ratsel der Sphinx, 1889, li. 219. 
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geiss, and other nightmare demons are all duplicates of 
the Wild Huntsman. If we consider our interpretation of 
the aerial chase as the primal scene, we can understand 
why the mortal who shouts when he sees the Huntsman 
is lost, especially if he asks for his share of the booty. His 
share is the leg of one of the ‘Ladies of the Forest’, and 
the moment he has received it he is lost; he must ride on 
with the Wild Huntsman for ever.1 In the technique of 
these myths supreme wish fulfilment appears under the 
guise of an awful punishment. To ‘ride’ * with the father 
in the primal scene is exactly what the child desires, that 
is, he wants his share of the prey, of the Forest Lady. It 
seems, therefore, that the nucleus of the nightmare is the 
desire to replace one of the parents in the primal scene. 
But the desire is transformed into a punishment through 
castration-anxiety and the male sleeper appears in the pass- 
ive rdle. If a man puts a woman’s cap on before going to 
bed the elves will come and lie on him at night.® 

It is evident that the representation of supernatural 
beings as wild people or cannibals, and also as spirits of 
disease, must have the same meaning in Europe as in 
Central Australia. The Portuguese Bruxsas has the same 
well-known features. ‘At night she leaves her resting-place 
and flies far from home in the form of some gigantic night- 
bird. The Bruxsas keep tryst with their diabolical lovers 
and seduce, terrify, and torment lonely wanderers. On re- 
turning from their nocturnal journey of pleasure they suck 
the blood of their own children.’ This belief represents the 
primal scene, distorted by infantile jealousy. ‘The mother 
seduces people at night, but not at home. When she has 
intercourse she is a gigantic and wicked night-bird. At 
home there is only the mother and the child, and sucking 
or oral libido forms the bond between them; but the trau- 
matic character of the primal scene cannot be elimi- 


1 Laistner, /.c. ii. 225. 2 Jones, l.c. 325. 3 Laistner, /.c. ii. 45. 
4 Waschnitius, /.c. 45; Laistner, /.c. ii. 83, 87; Mannhardt, /.c. ; i 


Jones, /.c. 107, quoting R. Andrée, Ethnographische Parallelen und Ver- 
gleiche, 1878, 87. 
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nated, and the food-giver is transformed into a dreadful 
vampire. 

This journey to Europe was undertaken in order to 
show that the Central Australian beliefs are by no means 
isolated phenomena. The belief in souls, magic, mono- 
theism, and totemism—each of these has been stressed as 
the original material out of which all varieties of religion 
have been formed. But we have been here concerned with 
the attempt to reinvest His Majesty Satan with his old 
rights once more. It is appropriate that the rdle of advo- 
catus diaboli should fall to the psychoanalyst; for he alone 
can criticize the whole trend of human development, and 
therefore appeal for the recognition of instinctive urges. 
But he cannot be accused of having ignored the ‘moral’, 
or specifically human, element in his conception of re- 
ligious development. For, to him, the earliest supernatural 
beings are projections of repressed impulses and substitutes 
for repressed conflict-situations. Mankind is originally at 
peace with itself and projects whatever it condemns to the 
realm of spirits. An Aranda is mara (good) himself and 
the first supernatural beings he evolved in the dim past 
were erintja (devils). Conversely, the concept of divine good- 
ness necessitates the endopsychic recognition of human 
wickedness. 


(5) Central Australian Magic 


The world of magic is closely connected with the de- 
mons. I know, of course, that most anthropologists derive 
it from a belief in impersonal forces. But clinical analysis 
may be a better guide than anthropological theories, which 
are often based on a very inadequate knowledge of psycho- 
logy; and in clinical analysis we find that the impersonal 
force, by which a patient often feels himself to be influ- 
enced, is always linked up with some real person. 

Whatever form of magical activity we investigate in 
Central Australia—whether its purpose is to heal or to 
destroy—we always find the people doing something that 
involves their belief in demons. 
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The Aranda have a form of disease magic called are- 
lindja, a word derived from aragata, ‘mouth’, and i/indja, 
‘porcupine grass’. The men ‘sing’ a small spear (¢jitarji) 
for some days, which turns into a snake and wags its tail. 
Three or four of them place themselves in a row on all 
fours, while one stands upright holding his hand in the 
position for throwing; the snake runs along their backs 
and flies into the air. They tell it the name of the man 
who is to be killed. It penetrates his heart like a bullet; 
he sinks into the ground, dying at once, and his friends 
seek him unavailingly. Then they know that he has been 
killed by other men because he has seduced one of their 
wives. Only the old men know the traditional magic for- 
mula, and can thus avenge themselves upon a rival. 

A similar death-magic (arunkulta, ‘that which kills 
quickly’) consists in the laying-down (tjimpuma) and ‘sing- 
ing’ of a cord. It is worth while observing that the techni- 
cal expressions for the process of turning the cord into a 
snake are partly borrowed from love magic (é/pindja)— 
the word tjimpuma has this source—and partly from the 
multiplication ceremonies; the snake into which the cord 
is turned is made (arpmanama) in the same way as the food 
animals in the fertility rites (mbatja/katiuma). The cord is 
covered with andatta feathers stuck on, as usual, with blood 
from the subincised penis. By this process it becomes the 
body of the snake, and the echidna claws, which are put on 
it, become its teeth. There follows what is evidently a sym- 
bolic account of an erection. The snake attacks the seducer 
at night, when he is sleeping with the woman. At first it is 
quite a little snake. It sniffs about, and then cuts the man 
in two. It comes home without touching the woman; but 
now it is a giant snake (dragon, ku/aia), and covered with 
blood. Another magical formula makes it small again, after 
which it is stamped into the ground. 

There are many variants of this procedure. Often the 
snake is only lent its power by the sorcerer who ‘throws’ 
a nankara-stone from his own body into the snake and so 
projects this into his enemy. But the characteristic feature 
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of all variants is that a magical missile—a spear, a cord, 
a bone, a stick, or a stone—is taken out of the body of the 
sorcerer and shot into his victim. The pointing-bone, or 
stick, is perhaps the easiest to interpret of all these magical 
weapons. 

Wapiti and Mulda told me what happens when anyone 
lies dying. The sick man mentions someone, saying: ‘I 
have seen him in a dream. He has bewitched me with the 
bone.’ But the dying man can be cured if his attacker 
smears him with red earth and closes the opening in the 
ground through which he came to attack him. The bone, 
or stick, used in this magic is taken from that part of the 
sorcerer’s body which lies behind the penis, namely, from 
the neighbourhood of the rectum. Moreover, the charac- 
teristic way of holding the bone shows that it is a symbolic 
penis. The victim must be asleep. The sorcerer takes semen 
from his penis and excrement from his anus and, by throw- 
ing them in the direction of his enemy, forms a cloud be- 
hind which he hides. Then the bone comes, penetrates the 
body of the victim, and kills him—unless indeed help comes 
at once, that is, unless the attacker feels inclined to counter- 
mand his injury, or a more powerful sorcerer is there to 
suck out the bone. 

A soul (kurunpa) resides in the bone and penetrates 
people’s bodies—if the sorcerer knows the right formula. 
Wapiti did not like to say the magic words in the camp, 
for the evil would spread out in all directions and no one 
knows whom it might kill. Instead, he told me the follow- 
ing dream as a free association to the subject. 

‘I dreamed that a cloud came from the west and it 
poured with rain (waralpa). Then I flew up in the form 
of an eagle-hawk. The cloud followed me and I was very 
wet. I flew down again and Mulda held my soul (kurunpa). 
The cloud came from Tnorala, that is, from its home.’ 
Wapiti and Mulda are ‘brothers’, or rather they are the 
sons of brothers. They go about everywhere hand in hand, 
for Mulda is blind and Wapiti lame. After Mulda had 
caught his soul, Wapiti awoke and told him his dream. 
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Then he slept once more and dreamed again. ‘I saw two 
big he-kangaroos. They licked their forefeet, went to a 
waterhole, and disappeared in the north.’ 

As a young man Wapiti had once killed a great many 
kangaroos in Tnorala and had afterwards drunk water at 
this pond. He had lived there with Mulda, and Mulda’s 
father, Tjina-papa (Foot-dog). Mulda’s mother was also 
there. He had killed an emu, and Mulda a kangaroo. An 
old man, Totja-rinja (totja =funiculus spermaticus), came 
with his son. They gave the old man plenty of meat and 
fat. In the evening he said they would hold a kuntanka 
wamula (tjurunga-eagle-down, i.e. a sacred ceremony). 
Tjina-papa, Mulda’s father, was also there. The ceremony 
was an emu rite in return for the emu meat and was the 
same as that which Wapiti had shown me the day before. 
Totja-rinja and Tjina-papa painted him as an a/kuarintja. 
This was the reward for his gift of emu meat. 

The night before he had dreamed that he flew up into 
the sky and saw four men there performing a ceremony. 
They were Aldinga, Ilpiljaurka, Merilkna, and Manga- 
raka. The leading réle was played by Aldinga, his elder 
brother (kuta), who used to initiate him in all the cere- 
monies as his father had done before. 

We shall try to find the chief characteristics of Wapiti’s 
information. A second penis penetrates the body of the 
sick person. Moreover, it is an anal penis symbolizing ex- 
crement as well as the phallus, for its composite character 
is indicated both by its bodily position and by the fact that 
the sorcerer throws semen and excrement at the sleeper he 
wishes to bewitch. We must not forget that we are really 
concerned with a dream scene in which the dreamer sees 
the sorcerer carrying out what is only a thinly veiled sexual 
assault upon him. In a short ‘analysis’ of Yirramba-kurka, 
who suffered from delusions of having been bewitched or 
‘boned’, his persecutors were easily proved to be father sub- 
stitutes. Moreover, he maintained that these people had 
frequently also killed their own wives with magic bones. 
We may suspect therefore that we are again concerned with 
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a derivative of the primal scene couched in the form: “The 
father does something wonderful with his powerful bone. 
But he does it to me, not to the mother.’ Wapiti’s two flying 
dreams—typical symbols of erection—support this view. 
In one, we have the cloud as the pursuer and the incident 
of getting wet as a symbol of urination or ejaculation ; while 
both are connected with rites in which the father shows the 
son something he was not previously allowed to see. Having 
killed many kangaroos and offered them to the emu man 
(Tjina-papa), Wapiti is shown the emurite. He had spoken 
of Tnorala, where he had killed many kangaroos, and he 
had seen ‘two old he-kangaroos’ in a dream. Soon after- 
wards, he mentioned the two old ‘fathers’, Totja-rinja and 
Tjina-papa. 

We shall have occasion to return later to the totemic 
ceremonies. Our immediate interest is the derivation of the 
magical bones from a variant of the primal scene. The son 
fears to be killed by the father’s ‘bone’. But in these fan- 
tasies, ‘to be killed’ means ‘to be castrated’, to play the 
passive réle in the sexual act. Indeed, we can prove directly 
that the attack, which emanates from the sorcerer-father, 
is directed against the child’s, that is, the victim’s, penis. 

A group of Tala ancestors (Honey ants), young people, 
wandered from Putati towards Ulpa (Red earth), where 
they coated their bodies with red earth. They went on to 
Intjari (Go further). This was a flat, open land, and they 
looked for flowers to make honey. Then they went to 
Tamala (Tree stump), where they ended their lives by dis- 
appearing into the earth. The following song is concerned 
with these events: 


W arapara mbulanyita 
(Arapara grass) (go in) 

W alalara mbulanyita 
(Drag it) (go in) 
Onatata onatata 
(Mulga flowers) (mulga flowers) 
Triraku lutanpanama 


(Swarm) (iron-wood tree) 
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Liriaku miraputa puta 

(Swarm) (crying loudly) 

Lipajalama merilankt 

(They go) (they cry loudly) 

Ranupana malpatankirina 

(Sitting) (tied together) 
Ranupana 


(Sitting, z.e. staying there) 


Arapara grass is a euphemism for the magic pointing 
stick which the ant ancestors possessed. They went about 
in groups dragging these sticks with them. On their 
journey one ant carried another in his testicles and for this 
reason cried aloud with pain. They also changed their lan- 
guage in the course of their wanderings and now speak 
Aranda. The song therefore commences in the Ngatatara 
dialect, changing into Aranda with the word /ipajalama, 
which is pronounced with a Luritjan accent. The expres- 
sion ‘tied together’ refers to the ant ancestors’ hair, for 
like other Central Australians they wore sotura (Luritja, 
pukuti). They tied their hair carefully before ‘going in’. 
The recurrent key-word! mbulanyita probably hasa double 
meaning in this context. In the first place it refers to the 
‘going in’, or death, of the ant ancestors. But it may also 
refer to the ‘going in’ of the magic stick into a victim. If 
anyone sings this text while holding the stick or bone in 
the correct manner the ants penetrate his enemy’s testicles. 
We may therefore suspect that the death anxiety of the 
aborigines, i.e. their fear of being bewitched, is a repetition 
of infantile anxiety; and that the dream of the sorcerer 
with the bone expresses a fear from the point of view of the 
positive Oedipus complex, and a wish from that of the 
negative complex. The boy dreams of the primal scene; 
but in it the father has intercourse with him instead of 
with the mother. He must therefore suffer a metamor- 
phosis into a woman, that is, a castration or death. 
Wapiti’s associations show that his dream is concerned 


? For what is meant by the key-word of an incantation, see Malinowski, 
Argonauts of the Western Pacific, 1922. 
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with the idea of retribution conditioned by the super-ego. 
The recollection of Tnorala leads to that of the slain kan- 
garoos and emus (totem animal, father), and to the permis- 
sion of the fathers to take part in the totemic rites. The 
feminine attitude of the dreamer towards the fathers is also 
expressed in the fact that he was painted as an alkuarintja 
(a mythical virgin). 

All forms of aggressive magic in Central Australia may 
be reduced to the same formula: something is taken out 
of the sorcerer’s body and shot into that of the sick person. 

The Pitchentara and Mularatara practise a kind of 
magic called malu nyunguru (kangaroo bad magic). They 
‘sing’ the scrotum and testicles, and the song being carried 
by the wind penetrates the victim. His testicles rot and he 
dies; the connection between magic and castration is quite 
clear. 

In another form of magic, a round stone is used which 
resembles an emu’s egg (kaleia ngambu; ngambu also means 
‘testicle’). The stone is sprinkled with blood until it is 
quite covered. It is then thrown towards the sky and told 
to go and find the man who is to be killed. This magic is 
derived from the myth of Lerkalerkatara (Painted) and 
Pukarata-namburu (Go into the foot). A stick went into 
Pukarata-namburu’s foot and penetrated into his penis, 
causing the penis to break. For this reason the ancestor 
became a pu/i nyunguru (‘stone bad-magic’) instead of a 
kuntanka (tjurunga) when he went into the earth. 

A sod of earth can also be ‘sung’ and thrown into the 
camp. Whoever lies on it at first sweats immeasurably, 
then swells up, and soon dies. The prototype of this magic 
occurs in a myth of the battle between two snake ancestors. 
The Endurkina snake speared the Kunia snake, and the 
spear penetrated the gall or urin (kumpu). The snake urin- 
ated, and the urine turned into a lizard. Hence this magic 
is called ‘brown lizard magic’ (eratiwalara). The urine of 
the snake ancestor (eratirinyu) was turned into erati. The 
Nambutji believe that the magical bone goes into the 
enemy’s penis. 
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Bone, stick, snake, stone, in short everything which goes 
from the sorcerer’s body into that of his victim, are all 
different representations of the same unconscious content. 

Pukuti-wara informed me that he had acquired the 
magic bone, together with the stone and the snake, at his 
initiation. All three magical objects can be used for heal- 
ing as well as for aggression. Among the Pindupi, the sor- 
cerer keeps the snake in his body. If anyone has a wound 
which will not heal, he puts the snake in; it sucks out the 
evil, or kills the other snake put there by some devil with 
his magic. The zankara-man obtains the snake at the same 
time as the stones; it is like his father or mother. Pukuti- 
wara calls it the mother of the zankara-stones. He distin- 
guishes several therapeutic methods. If anyone hasa snake, 
he pulls the sickness out with his finger. If he has bones, 
he pushes with his zankara-finger, and his invisible bone 
pushes out the bad bone which is equally invisible. But if 
he has stones, he sucks out the sickness. Pukuti-wara 
possesses all three objects. 

Thus the sorcerer really does one of two things; either 
he uses a symbolic penis to have intercourse with his 
victim, or he sucks out the sickness. In the former case, we 
are concerned with the sick person’s fantasy that sickness 
consists in being raped by a father substitute. This idea 
is obviously determined by anxiety and guilt; one is be- 
witched or castrated if one has killed anybody, or se- 
duced another man’s wife. But we can go deeper into the 
mystery by investigating the relation between the sorcerer 
and the devil. For the sorcerer can also use his magical 
weapons in defence of the common good; he throws his 
stones and other projectiles at the devil, and so kills, cuts 
up, or at least frightens him away. 

Consider this last point more carefully. Copulating dogs 
appear in the sky, and the sorcerer makes movements as 
though Something were coming out of his body. The 
vision disappears; he has killed the dogs, or cut them up. 
The boy reacts to the primal scene with sexual excitement 
and with an erection. His penis is the weapon with which 
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he wants to kill his father and copulate with his mother. 
The latent content of the whole scene is repressed because 
of the castration anxiety; but the sorcerer can revive it 
from time to time in a disguised form. Someone must be 
there to see the parental coitus and respond to it with an 
erect penis; for in the absence of the sorcerer the devil 
from the west would kill everyone, that is, the people 
would be unable to dispel their anxiety. 

The therapeutic procedure is less transparent. That it 
has some connection with aggressive magic is evident; for 
the magical objects are pushed into the sick man to cure 
him as well as to make him ill. Even the typical sucking 
cure resembles the devil’s aggressive behaviour when he 
bites his way into sick people. 

Thus the aborigines suffer from ‘oral delusions of perse- 
cution’, that is, from the fear of being eaten. Their ideas 
may therefore be compared with those discovered in clini- 
cal investigation. 

In the classical case of the Wolf-man, the patient’s idea 
of being eaten was derived from the fear, and the wish, that 
his father would have intercourse with him. Analogous 
examples are very common and their interpretation corre- 
sponds exactly with the analysis of the Central Australian 
demon beliefs. One becomes ill because one has been ‘raped’ 
by a strange sorcerer, or because the ‘copulating dogs’, the 
giant, or the giantess with the huge genitals, have ‘eaten 
their way in’. One of Bychowski’s cases clearly illustrates 
the projected form of the mother-child relation. A schizo- 
phrenic workman complained that people crushed, or spoilt, 
his head because they were hungry. When anyone pressed 
his head he felt it in his mouth and made sucking move- 
ments. ‘A thin person dried him up. A passer-by moved his 
head backwards and so crushed the patient.’ “The oral per- 
secutions also greatly affected his sexual relations and his 
sexual organs. Women want to be fat and beautiful, and 
therefore suck at him, and catch him up with their heads 
and teeth. His penis is hungry, and for this reason it is so 


small. Women eat up his penis and testicles with their 
E 
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vaginas. One must eat more in order to make the penis 
grow—especially must one drink milk. Milk does good, 
said the patient, pointing to his breast.’ Then he again 
complained that a prostitute wanted to eat him up and 
‘take his penis in her gums’. 

The patient is, however, not merely the victim of oral 
persecution; he also persecutes others in this way. When 
he passes injured people and sucks his lips, he gets the 
swelling from their bad feet, or the pus from their wounds, 
into his own mouth. To him work is coitus, and coitus an 
act of biting. It is thus clear that the persecutor is really 
the child himself who wants to suck, and that his oral ag- 
gression is projected upon his mother and upon those who 
symbolize her. “The child is harmless; it is the mother who 
sucks out and destroys.’ Like a child, the patient feels 
every movement of his parents. Moreover, he feels as if 
he had the small body of a child. ‘They make me a child 
by sucking at me. The mother crumbles me so that she 
can have big breasts to still the infant. She destroys me 
and so becomes always bigger.’ His own breasts are sucked 
by a lunatic. 

Bychowski correctly recognizes the correspondence be- 
tween the deformations which the patient believes he 
suffers and the changes which occur in the mother’s breasts 
during the act of sucking. ‘The basis of inversion and pro- 
jection are already contained in this identification with the 
mother’s breasts. For, once the patient becomes the 
breast, he is the object of those oral-sadistic impulses of 
which he always was the subject.’ } 

This case is instructive in many ways. It illustrates the 
great importance of projection in the development of such 
delusions. The devil, who eats his way into people, and the 
cannibal with the giant penis, reflect the primary impulses 
of the child who wishes to bite or bore his way into the 
mother with his teeth or penis. The sorcerer, who sucks 
out the evil from his patients, behaves like the devil; he 


; spre 
a Bychowski, ‘Ein Fall von oralem Verfolgungswahn’, Zeitschrift, xv. 
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regresses to the oral stage and identifies his patient’s body 
with the mother’s breasts. 3 

Consider next Pukuti-wara’s remark that sucking ther- 
apy is practised by those who have stones, and that the 
possessor of stones also has a snake which is the mother 
of the stones. The snake’s presence in the sorcerer’s body 
and the masculine symbolism of this snake-mother suggest 
further complications. The sorcerer wishes to remove a 
foreign substance from his patient; and this is either the 
symbolic penis of another sorcerer or the phallic devil who 
has eaten his way in. A dream out of the analysis of a young 
officer may throw some light on this point. 

‘I am travelling on the steamer from Pressburg to Buda- 
pest. It is rumoured that war has broken out. In war time 
couples can marry without the usual formalities if one of 
the partners is in danger, and now this privilege is ex- 
tended from the dying and the wounded to the dead. I 
wondered whether I should still love her dearly enough 
to marry her after I were dead. A soldier stood near and 
took the dead woman he was about to marry out of a 
bundle. The bits were lovely and clean as if they had been 
prepared for eating—except that a handkerchief was there 
which contained nasal mucus. Suddenly a form rose out 
of the water. Now he is on board and is going to perform 
the marriage ceremony. But first he put away the handker- 
chief. Someone counted the villages from Pressburg to 
Budapest in the inverted order.’ 

The dreamer is in love with a very young singer. Al- 
though he is a great Don Juan, he imagines that he could 
be true to this woman till his death. He associated the 
nasal mucus on the handkerchief with semen. He has his 
doubts about the young woman’s innocence—she at least 
permits extra-genital intercourse. The man out of the river 
reminded him of an army chaplain in the war—a good- 
looking young man who was said to have owed his career 
to the influence of aristocratic women. ‘This chaplain was 
nicknamed ‘Feldkurac’ (Military penis). The patient then 
remembered another Feldkurac who was a genuine ascetic 
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and who really resembled the man in the dream. The vill- 
ages in a reverse order reminded him of the following 
event. He once met a pretty young girl and wanted to have 
intercourse with her immediately. ‘Perhaps I am too old 
for you’, he said. She answered by reversing the question: 
“No. Perhaps it is you who want someone younger.’ Thus 
the reversal refers to age: the journey into death is a 
journey back to childhood; the very young woman is a very 
old one, namely, the patient’s mother who was also a 
singer. The chaplain, or military penis, is his own father— 
a Protestant clergyman. Consciously he hates his mother 
and loves his father, often saying that he could only forgive 
her sexual and other sins after her death. Then he could 
love her. Thus the infantile wish is to be realized beyond 
the grave. The father is to marry him to the mother; but 
only after he has removed the traces of his semen. The 
‘putting together’ of the body is a ‘tearing to pieces’, an 
‘eating up’; for the father’s semen and penis, which he 
wants to destroy, are within the mother’s body. 

Another patient is unable to eat birds without being 
sick. This symptom is also due to his desire to bite up 
his father’s penis and his mother’s breasts. 

Thus while in aggressive magic we find the fantasy 
reaction of the boy who on witnessing the primal scene? 
has an erection and desires to kill the father, in healing 
magic we have the identification of the sick body with the 
mother and the sucking out of something which symbol- 
izes milk or the father’s penis. But, strictly speaking, the 
primal scene is involved in the second procedure also; the 
boy tries to undo what has been done and to remove 
the father’s penis from the mother. 

This conclusion is well confirmed by the dreams of a 
celebrated Pitchentara sorcerer. And indeed what Pukuti- 
wara has to Say on the question is decisive; for, as Kana- 
kana said, he is not only a sorcerer but also ‘half a devil’. 
This characteristic, however, is not unique; old women 


1 Represented by the copulating dogs, 


: or by the idea of illicit sexual inter- 
course, as in the ease of the pointing bone a 


‘ 
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were sometimes said to have turned themselves into devils 
(mamuringu) before their death, when they had spoken in- 
coherently in their death agony. Pukuti-wara was truly a 
paranoid character, being stiff in his carriage and sus- 
picious like no other aboriginal. He had fled with his 
followers from the land of the Pitchentara because he 
had killed someone in a blood feud. He used to stop 
short in the middle of a sentence and cry out: ‘They 
come’. He alluded to the avengers of blood, or to the 
devils. 

Dream 1.—‘My soul flew westward in the form of an 
eagle-down feather (wamu/u). The wind blew the feather, 
it rolled about and disappeared into the sand. The soul 
looked like myself; it came out of the ground on toa high 
hillock. Then I flew up to the Milky Way (Tjukal), where 
there was a black mountain to which the souls always fly. 
Two rocks which looked like fire rolled down. I flew to- 
wards the north. Two unborn children (#-i#i) were there, 
in a hollow tree. They were twins, and their mother was 
standing by the tree. I killed both children with my penis. 
First, I stood in front of them as if I were going to throw 
my testicles, and these became magic stones. The children 
were afraid and were both killed by my penis. I roasted 
them and used my forehead as a spit. I hid them in a hole 
in the ground, and to-night I will eat them both. 

‘All this happened in the Milky Way. My snake came 
out and fell down. My soul was filled with zankara-stones ; 
they stuck out of my body like the spikes of a porcupine. 
The soul became a feather again and flew through a fire 
back into my body. The fire was decorated with pelvic 
girdles (matatis).’1 

If ordinary flying dreams symbolize erection, the flight 
to the Milky Way must certainly have this meaning. Be- 
hind the Milky Way there is another, and it is this which 
the sorcerer visited in his dream. It is like a kuntanka 
(tjurunga) and the sorcerer walked upon it. It is beautiful 
and smooth, like the subincision opening. If thesubincision 


1 The text is somewhat shortened. 
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opening were not beautiful and smooth the medicine-man 
might stick there, and his soul might never come back into 
his body. The road to this mystic Milky Way is at first 
underground, although the soul travels towards the sky. 
The hole in the earth’s crust, through which the soul goes, 
is bored out by the penis. The penis gets supernaturally 
long, and the soul flies out. Moreover, the soul comes out 
of the dreamer’s testicles. It sucks the marrow from the 
bones of its victims and puts a little stick in instead. 

The two children were either in a hollow tree, or in the 
earth—Pukuti-wara did not know which. He used his 
penis both to penetrate the earth and to kill them. Central 
Australians do not usually copulate with pregnant women, 
for they believe that the penis would kill the embryo in 
the mother’s body; but this is exactly what Pukuti-wara 
did in his dream. We may perhaps guess that the father’s 
unconscious wish to kill the foetus in the womb with his 
penis is a new version of his infantile wish to penetrate his 
mother’s body and there destroy his father’s penis. 

The mother of the twins looked like Dori, the wife of 
an aboriginal from the north who was then the house- 
keeper, or ‘wife’, of a white man. She was with us and, as 
a white man’s ‘wife’, she naturally had some flour at her 
disposal. At all events, since she fed Pukuti-wara she was 
a mother figure to him. One of the children looked like 
Dori’s son, the other like his own son, Jankitji. Thus it is 
quite clear that the child who is eaten is his own son, and 
that the pregnant woman is his own wife and a substitute 
for his mother. 

_ There is, however, a postscript to this analysis. The 
flight is a flight to the Milky Way, and we may therefore 
study the Pindupi and Pitchentara versions of the Milky 
Way saga. 

The Pindupi believe it to be a great tu/ku (tjurunga). 
In Lingakura (Ant), an ant-boy was once initiated, and 
the women danced in his honour while the men circum- 
cised him. A she-devil (kunka mamu) was hidden in the 
bush, who seized the boy’s penis and drew it into her 
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vagina, holding it firmly with her two labia. They were 
thus stuck together, the boy above and the woman below. 
They went up ever higher into the sky and were at last 
turned into the Milky Way. The men looked for the boy; 
he had disappeared. One looked up and saw the couple in 
the sky. The men threw zankara-stones (mapamu) at them, 
but they were too high to reach. The Pindupi call the 
Milky Way ‘Ngantanuta’ (Stuck-together). 

The Pitchentara have a similar legend—this time a 
kangaroo myth—in which the circumcised boy belongs 
to the kangaroo totem. One of the old men lost his pelvic 
girdle (matati): it was blown away by the wind and turned 
into a boy. The old man looked in vain for his son in order 
to circumcise him. But he was found by another old man 
of the kangaroo totem, the brother of the first, who was 
also the father of a youth whom the first had circumcised. 
The young fellow out of the pelvic girdle was eating lizards 
when he was found, and the old man who found him took 
him away from the place of circumcision, so that his father 
should not see him. Two other old men of the kangaroo 
totem were very angry because the youth could not be cir- 
cumcised, and therefore killed everyone with their bad 
magic. But meanwhile a woman who was a she-devil 
(mamu) drew the boy’s penis into her vagina and, being 
stuck together in this way, they went up to heaven and 
were turned into kuntankas (tjurungas) in the Milky Way. 

These sagas disclose the sorcerer’s motive for choosing 
the Milky Way as the objective of his flying dream. The 
Milky Way is precisely the same as the diabolic vision of 
the copulating dogs. The word ugantanuta (stuck-together) 
denotes both. Moreover, the woman in the Milky Way is 
described as a she-devil (mamu).'The demon motif is here 
embedded in the saga world of totemism and initiation be- 
cause of the corresponding latent content. As in the initia- 
tion rites, which express the retributive anxiety of the 
fathers, so here also the sins of the parents, that is, their 
sexual relations, are projected upon the children. The sym- 
bolic castration or circumcision, and the bad magic, are 
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closely connected with the primal scene. The copulating 
couple in the air and the sorcerer’s attempt to kill them, 
by throwing stones from their bodies at them, are typical 
representations of the primal scene and the sexual excite- 
ment of the observer. The sorcerer’s flying dream, or erec- 
tion dream, rests on the same foundation. The identifica- 
tion of the Milky Way (the copulating parents) with the 
subincision wound (a vagina on a penis) is very signifi- 
cant; and when we remember the dreamer’s anxiety lest 
he may stick there, that is, suffer the same fate as the boy 
in the story, we see that the latent content of the dream is 
the desire to be stuck to the mother—to take the place of 
the father in the primal scene. 

Kana-kana later added the following detail to the Pit- 
chentara story. The Milky Way is also called Ngaltarara, 
which means ‘Mother with Son’. The mother sits on her 
son’s penis just after it has been circumcized. He cries out 
with pain and they copulate. This detail again exposes the 
leading trauma, the a/kuarintja situation, in the focus of 
Central Australian ritual and culture. 

Dream 2.—‘I dreamed of a woman who had only one 
foot, one arm, and one breast. She came from the west and 
sat near me. Then we flew together into the sky where 
there was a second earth. We killed two caterpillars 
(wankas) and sucked the marrow from their bones. We 
wandered about and came to Kunapiri (Bird excrement). 
There was a hollow and a camp with a great number of 
children’s bones. ‘The mother had eaten them because they 
were very thin, that is, too weak to live. We then went to 
Mulara (Nose place). Many people were preparing for a 
ngallunga (initiation ceremony). The she-devil led me and 
I followed her. We came to a devil’s (mamu’s) camping- 
place where many bones were lying about; the devils had 
eaten the souls. We came to Wawilja (wawi/ja is the name 
of a fire-stick used in love magic), where there were many 
Kuna tarka-tarka (anus-bone-bone). These devils were 
the ones who initiate sorcerers. They took hold of me 

and threw me into the fire. New bones, and hot stones or 
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fire (u/kurungu), were put into my head and body. Then we 
came to the home of the one-legged people (tunta mutu). 
They took me toa great hole and said: “Look inside’. The 
hole was full of testicles which had been cut off. They gave 
me one, saying that it was mine. Then I went with the 
one-legged people and we came to the frogs. The frogs 
sat in a row thus: 


> > fS- hlUcO 


Or OOOO -O 


Pukuti-wara made this drawing in the sand. The 
arrows denoted the one-legged people, and the circles the 
frogs. “The one-legged people introduced the frogs to me, 
saying: ‘“They are men, not frogs”. Then we went to 
Watanguluny-guluny (Startled-startled). Many Watangu- 
luny-guluny were there; they were afraid of the one-legged 
people and ran away. Some of them turned into grass, 
others into wood, and yet others into kuntankas. ‘These 
kuntankas were like mandagi (small bull-roarers used in love 
magic). In the night they went into the bush with the 
woman who was leading me and could see how the designs 
were made on the kuntanka anangus (big, or body tjurun- 
gas). Then I came back with my guide.’ } 

Pukuti-wara has had another flying dream. This time 
he goes with a woman who reminds him of his sister Kun- 
pala. The most remarkable feature about her is that she 
only has one of each of those members of the human body 
which are usually paired. But this being is really the 
dreamer himself, who had lost one of his testicles at his 
initiation 2 and appears as a woman in the dream because 
of this castration. The objective of the dream journey is 
the hole where the one-legged people keep the extirpated 
testicles, and where they put his own testicle in his hand. 


1 The dream is shortened by leaving out the details of the return journey. 
2 See below. 
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We may thus conclude that the ‘sister’ represents ‘those 
who are castrated’, i.e. women in general and also himself 
gua sorcerer. 

We can come nearer to the latent content of the dream 
by considering the series of typical episodes: (1) Pukuti- 
wara and the she-devil eat caterpillars (wankas). (2) 
Mothers eat their children; the bones lie about. (3) 
Demons eat souls; the bones lie about. (4) There is a hole 
in the earth; the testicles lie about in it and are kept by 
the one-legged people. 

Wanka caterpillars are the skins of ancestral spirits, 
which they wear when wandering about looking for 
women in order to be born again. In other words, they 
are unborn children (A. ratapa, L. iti-iti) wandering about 
before their birth. Moreover, one cannot suck the marrow 
out of caterpillars’ bones, such an activity being more ap- 
propriately directed to a human object. We therefore 
arrive at the equation: caterpillars = children = testicles. 
Similarly, we may equate the destroying or castrating 
powers as follows: Pukuti-wara = sister = mother = she- 
devil. In the life of every Pitchentara child, and Pukuti- 
wara’s was no exception, there is one event which is well 
suited to turn the mother into the prototype of all canni- 
balistic she-devils, for she does actually eat her children. 
When therefore Pukuti-wara dreams, as he is always 
doing, that he is killing and eating children, or cutting 
off other people’s testicles, he is identifying himself with 
this “dread mother’. He becomes a castrator because he has 
suffered castration. The easy reversibility of the subject- 
object relation is based, as Bychowski’s case shows, on the 
earliest form of the mother-child relation which subsists 
at a time when the boundaries between the ego and the 
non-ego are only just beginning to develop. Turning to 
the Anus-bone demons who throw the dreamer into the 
flames and insert bones and hot stones into his body by 
their magic, we may observe that they are representatives 
of his father and that the ‘assault’ which they make upon 
him symbolizes a sexual assault. 
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In the land of the one-legged demons there are also 
beings called ‘Fear’, who behave in a frightened way. They 
may therefore be regarded as functional representations of 
the castration anxiety. Moreover, they are associated with 
an episode in which Pukuti-wara and his sister witness 
something forbidden. We already know from the analysis 
of other Central Australian dreams that a ritual act (here 
the co. struction of ¢jurungas) denotes the primal scene; 
and the mythological material in Pukuti-wara’s associa- 
tions proves this ceremony to be no exception to the rule. 

We may therefore suppose that the infantile primal 
scene and the castration anxiety form the latent content. 
In the loss of his testicle, the sorcerer had suffered the 
punishment for his infantile destructive wishes which still 
survive in his fantasies of killing children in the womb and 
cutting testicles out of the scrotum. Probably the circles 
he used to denote the frogs really symbolize the uterus 
into which the half-castrated, one-legged devils wanted to 
penetrate; this interpretation may give the real meaning 
of the drawing in the sand. 

Dream 3.—This has already been recorded in the sec- 
tion on Central Australian Folk Tales, but it seems desir- 
able to repeat it here as it throws much light on our pre- 
sent problem. 

‘The soul (kurunpa) of a man came in the form of an 
eagle-hawk (wa/a-uru) having wings but also the penis 
of a man. It caught my soul with this penis and dragged 
it out by the hair. My soul hung down from the penis and 
the eagle-hawk flew about with me, first to the west and 
then to the east. It was dawn, and the eagle-hawk man 
made a great fire into which he threw my soul. My penis 
became quite hot and he pulled the skin down. He took 
me out of the fire and carried me to the camp. Many zan- 
kara-people were there in a group; they were only skele- 
tons with no flesh. Their bones were like the spikes of a 
porcupine. The eagle-hawk threw me on to these bonesand 
they went into my body. 

“We then went to the west and the eagle-hawk man 
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opened me. He took out my lungs and liver, only leaving 
my heart. We flew to the west, where there was a small 
child. It was a devil. I saw the child and raised my hand 
to throw the zankara-stones. My testicles hung down and 
flew off like nankara-stones. A man came out of one of the 
testicles and stood by me. He had a very long penis,! and 
with this he killed the mamu child. He gave it to me and 
I ate it. Then both souls (namely, those of the child and 
of the testicle man) went into my body.’ 

This dream gives an account of the sorcerer’s initiation. 
But since Pukuti-wara really had only one testicle, it 1s 
difficult to know where the facts end and the dream be- 
gins. Perhaps the initiator hypnotises the neophant after 
the operation and tells him that the extirpated testicle has 
now become a second soul which kills children and cas- 
trates other people. The initiation ceremony consists in the 
extirpation of a testicle, an operation which is represented 
in the dream by the removal of the lungs and liver, and by 
the flight of the testicles in place of the customary “ankara- 
stones. Thus we have a convincing confirmation of our 
theory that the throwing of a magical object out of the 
body is a symptomatic act symbolizing ejaculation. More- 
over, the penis appears quite clearly as the weapon in the 
battle with the demons. 

The Pitchentara initiation for sorcerers has the same re- 
lation to other Central Australian initiations as a compara- 
tively open representation of a given theme has to a more 
symbolic and disguised version. Typical elements, such as 
the removal of the lungs or liver, or, more generally, the 
opening of the body and the putting in of some magical 
object, are not real events but the experiences of fantasies 
or dreams. In Pukuti-wara’s dream, however, the uncon- 
scious meaning is exceptionally clear, the dream events 
being associated with an actual testicle operation. The initi- 
ator 1s an eagle-hawk man, that is, another sorcerer. The 
opening of the body, the putting in of the bones, and the 


* Instead of penis my informant said ‘kalu hatiti’. Katiti is the skin hanging 
down on both sides of the subincision opening. 
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extraction of the soul, symbolize the passive réle in inter- 
course—an interpretation which is supported by the fact 
that the soul hung down from the eagle-hawk man’s penis. 
Moreover, the narcissistic and homosexual quality of the 
dream is clear from Pukuti-wara’s remark that the eagle- 
hawk man resembled him. 

The real castration is the extirpation of the testicles, which 
is represented in the dream both by the pulling off of the 
skin and thejumping out of the testicles in the form of souls, 
demons, or sorcerers.1 The testicle-man, that is, Pukuti- 
wara himself, kills a child in his dream. This child looks 
like Aldinga, Pukuti-wara’s son, which proves that the 
testicle operation, or castration, is closely related with the 
father-son conflict. The son, who had once wished to cas- 
trate the father in the primal scene, suffers castration, real- 
izes his fear, and so wins the strength to dream or fantasy 
his castration wishes in the form of a retaliation. The chil- 
dren whom he kills symbolize both testicles and the 
father. In association with this dream, Pukuti-wara spoke 
of the zjitji ngangarpa devil, who lives in his leg and whose 
name means ‘mad child’. When Pukuti-wara sleeps, it 
jumps out, springs on to the foreheads of people sleeping 
near, and cuts off their testicles. The souls that the sor- 
cerer sends out against his enemies are made from these 
testicles and from the children he has eaten. The devil 
child is really the penis, and for this reason it urinates on 
Pukuti-wara’s face. ‘That is why I have such a long beard’, 
he said; ‘the urine flows down it.’ The devil child also goes 
into women and is born as a real child. Such children look 
like ordinary children and have fair hair (a mark of beauty); 
but they are half-devils. 

Dream 4.—'I dreamed that the earth rose up first from 
the west, then from the east. It was like a mountain. Then 
it came from the south and from the north as if it would 
cover me. The spikes of porcupines rose up out of the 
earth. The earth rolled me about until I lay on these spikes. 
Then an eagle-hawk soul (kurunpa) came and ate my 


1 The 4urunpa is the sorcerer’s soul, which is conceived as a demon. 
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kurunpa. It was a man, but it had wings like an eagle- 
hawk.’ 

Although the order in which I have recorded these 
dreams is that in which Pukuti-wara told them to me, this 
last dream is the earliest he can remember. It was the an- 
nunciation of his vocation as a sorcerer. As we have seen 
from the foregoing dreams (the hole in the earth with the 
testicles, the penis which bores into the earth), the earth 
symbolizes the mother. Thus the position of the dreamer 
when he was ‘covered by the earth’ corresponds with the 
typical sleeping position of the Central Australian child; 
for, as the people say, the mother lies on the child ‘like a 
man on a woman’. This phallic mother of primeval infancy 
is the origin of the ‘Refuser of men’, the ‘Alknarintja’, who 
sits on people’s penises when she visits them in dreams. 
Moreover, Pukuti-wara is not only covered by the earth; 
something sticks into him as well. He is in the passive 
position in coitus. And this is also the meaning of his soul 
being eaten by the eagle-hawk man who predestines him 
to become a sorcerer. 

The insight we have here gained can be applied to other 
forms of initiation for Central Australian sorcerers, such 
for instance asthat described by Uran-tukutu in the follow- 
ing initiation dream. 

‘The soul (mara/i) went out in the form of an eagle- 
hawk and sat on a tree. It killed a small boy and ate him 
raw; then it went into the earth and travelled towards the 
west, where there were many men lying in two rows on 
their backs. They put branches between the two rows. 
The eagle-hawk vomited all the child’s flesh, and the zan- 
kara-people in the two rows stood up and ate what had 
been vomited, like dogs. They all stood up; they were in 
two rows and I was in the middle. They pushed nankara- 
stones into my entrails and into my body. The stone was 
like a takula, but it was a stone. The men disappeared 
under the branches, and I flew back to the tree. The soul 
came back into the body and I awoke.’ 

The dreamer compared the stones to a sakula, a glitter- 
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ing mussel shell used by the northern tribes for love and 
rain magic; it can only be found by a pregnant woman. 
Let us approach the dream from this clue. The zankara- 
people, who put the stones in Uran-tukutu’s entrails, that 
is, who impregnated him anally, resembled his father, 
uncle, and grandfather. His remarks on the subject of the 
child who was eaten are very confused. He said that it was 
like his own son, but that it wasn’t eaten; that the new 
sorcerer took the soul to the other sorcerers who ate it 
and so caused the illness; that he had no son at all, and 
that it was the soul of a boy from another country who 
must die because his soul has been eaten; that other sor- 
cerers take their own sons, but that he would never eat a 
boy who looked like his own son or the son of his brother. 
At least one fact is clear from these contradictory ob- 
servations: the initiation rests on infantile material and 1s 
concerned with the father-son relation. The men who lie 
near each other in two rows probably stand for the father 
and mother whom the boy desires to separate. The men 
disappear under the branches, that is, the father’s penis 
disappears into the mother, or into the dreamer who im- 
agines himself in the mother’s position in the primal scene. 
He is pregnant, he vomits the swallowed child. The 
mother, with whom he identifies himself, is cannibalistic be- 
cause he had eaten her breasts (raw meat). The eating of 
the vomited meat (like ‘dogs’) probably refers to the 
‘shameless’ behaviour of the father in the night. 
Kana-kana described the initiation ceremony for sor- 
cerers among the Mularatara which he had himself experi- 
enced. The famous sorcerer Minyi-mata (Sand Wallaby) 
was there; he was an older man, a ‘brother’. Kana-kana hit 
Minyi-mata with his hand and ran away. Then he stood 
and waited with his hands behind his back, while Miny1- 
mata came and thrust the zankara-stones under his finger- 
nails and so into his body. The night after he had the 
following dream: ‘Minyi-mata’s soul threw msankara- 
stones into my soul. Then the two souls ran about and 
saw the wamkas (caterpillars). I saw them quite clearly, 
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just as a nankara-man sees them. Minyi-mata’s soul threw 
nankara-stones at them and killed them. He gave me the 
feet of the caterpillars, which | ate.’ 

The wanka caterpillars are like glow-worms, they have, 
as Kana-kana says, ‘a light in their anus’. Minyi-mata was 
Kana-kana’s elder brother who had played a sort of father 
réle in his childhood. He had given him meat sometimes, 
shown him the rites, and finally given him the sorcerer’s 
power. The challenge must come from the younger man, 
and consists in his hitting the older one. When we con- 
sider the aggressive meaning of this act we cannot avoid 
regarding the subsequent reward as in reality a punish- 
ment. Indeed, nankara-stones are thrown into people not 
only to turn them into sorcerers but also to make them ill. 
The young rebel is symbolically raped by a representative 
of the father-imago as a punishment for his aggression. 
The wankas (with fire in their anus) take the place of the 
children eaten in Pukuti-wara’s dream—evidently an anal 
deviation from the primal motif. 

The sorcerer’s initiation among the Ngatataraor Merino 
people is described by our friend Wapiti. The initiator is an 
ancestor of the same totem, that is, the initiate’s own super- 
natural father who has fertilized the mother with the “ur- 
unga. Thus Wapiti was initiated by the supernatural a/rjera 
Wapiti. During the period of preparation before his dream, 
he played the part of his totem, Wapiti—a procedure 
which corresponds with the aggression against the elder 
brother in the Mularatara rite. In the dream Wapiti put 
yams (wapiti) under his nails, and these grew into the 
magical stones which then spread out in his whole body. 
After waking, he spoke in a remarkable way through his 
nose, was quite distracted, and suffered from a form of 
persecution mania. He saw everything double and heard 
nothing but curses. He could not be persuaded to repeat 
the exact text, but we know that these curses were always 
concerned with sexual topics. A man was present and he 
saw two; and then he said that the man in question was 
his father. In his dream he had been raped by the yam- 
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penis of the supernatural father, and in his paranoid con- 
dition he really saw two fathers. This duplication must be 
regarded as a compromise formation. On the homosexual 
side he is his mother’s rival, but he leaves her to his natural 
father and is fertilized as a medicine-man by his super- 
natural father. On the other hand, he has killed his father, 
that is, eaten his totem, and it is thisaggression that is over- 
compensated by the vision of two fathers. 

The sorcerer adopts a feminine and masochistic attitude 
towards the father in order that he may the more thor- 
oughly adopt a masculine and sadistic attitude towards 
other men. The stones of sickness are put into him, and 
he becomes a sorcerer. He shoots the same stones into 
others and they become ill. His soul is eaten; he eats the 
souls of children. But the demon remains at the centre of 
the picture. Since the sorcerer has been initiated by the 
phallic devil, he is himself half a devil. The copulating 
dogs appear in the sky and he reacts to them by throwing 
his invisible stones. Or the devil eats his way into a sick 
person and the sorcerer sucks out something (the contents 
of the body, the father’s penis) from the mother’s body. All 
this forms a ‘religion’ in which the infantile primal fantasies 
recur in a projected form with very little secondary elabora- 
tion. The cannibalistic demons with the huge sexual organs 
are the copulating parents who have been turned into can- 
nibals by the child’s oral aggression and now continue this 
role at the genital level: they eat each other, realize the 
incest wishes in the form of a punishment, etc.? 

The above conception of the origin of sorcery was fully 
confirmed by a female patient. She always had the corner 
of her handkerchief in her mouth during the analytic hour, 
and after some months she declared that she had magical 
powers. Her sorcery consisted in a pulling in of the lips 
which reminded her of the act of sucking at the mother’s 
breasts. Then she thought of a singing master with whom 
she was in love. She believed that if she made the sucking 


1 Viz. the sorcerer and the demon. 
2 Symbolically, in the initiation dream. 
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movements correctly he would feel her love. Next she re- 
membered a repressed incident. She saw herself as quite 
a tiny child who had been put down by her mother. She 
was hungry and wanted more milk, but she suppressed her 
tears. She was afraid of the pleasure and sexual satisfaction 
which she anticipated in spite of her sadness: better not to 
wish for it, than to get it and lose it again, for then the 
longing would be still greater. She has a materialistic 
theory of joy, according to which joy is a substance of 
limited quantity. In association with a dream of marion- 
ettes who danced (coitus) and were yet separated from her 
by an unseen barrier, she announced that magic consisted 
in the removal of boundaries (ego-boundaries) and in the 
capacity to project herself into other people. Probably she 
identified herself with her mother when she was at her 
mother’s breasts in order to be impregnated by her father. 
At the moment of coitus, a grinning, devilish, and terrify- 
ing face used to appear suddenly. An infantile memory 
enabled her to identify this face as that of her father. 


Cuapter II 


CENTRAL AUSTRALIAN TOTEMISM * 


originate in the primal scene and form the basis of 

religion, we must naturally re-examine the latent 
meaning of Central Australian totemism and its relation 
to the demons of this area. 

Strange as it may seem, the descriptions of Strehlow, 
and of Spencer and Gillen, give no clear picture of the real 
nature of Central Australian totemism. I do not mean only 
that they are insufficient for the psycho-analyst; they are in- 
adequate even from the purely descriptive anthropological 
point of view. From Strehlow we learn the following: 

‘It is evident from the Aranda and Loritja myths, 
printed in the first two numbers, that the a/tjiranga mitjina 
originally wandered about with their novices and that cer- 
tain ceremonies were performed both at the “‘eternal camp- 
ing-places” and also during their wanderings.’1 In the 
mythical period these ceremonies fulfilled the dual pur- 
pose of multiplying the totem animal and initiating the 
novices, but now the two aims are served by two kinds of 
ceremonies which, however, only differ from each other 
in details. ‘As soon as all the preparations are ready, the 
old men who form the audience take their places, the actors 
come down into the hollow that serves as the stage, and 
one of the old men emits a loud, long-drawn-out cry. He 
holds his hollowed hands before his mouth and moves 
them from side to side so that the sound vibrates. On hear- 
ing this cry, which the Aranda call raiankama (to breathe), 

* Eleven photographs illustrating ceremonies described in this chapter will 
be found at the end of the book following page 285. 


1 Strehlow, Die totemistische Kulte, iii. 4-5. 
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the young men run in a circle round the old man, keeping 
time with his “wa-wa-wa-jai-jai-jai’, until one of the 
other old men stands up, goes to the first, and embraces 
him. . . . He then stops his movements.’ The ‘running 
round’ and ‘wa shouting’ is called warkuntama (‘move 
yourself’, ‘make your body tremble’). This indeed is the 
real task of the actors—to make their bodies tremble like 
those of the a/tjiranga mitjina in the mythical period. Then 
Strehlow gives an account of the words and method of 
singing the ¢jurunga songs, and other details.t 

Strehlow next describes various ceremonies and gives 
the songs with an exact translation. He fails to observe, 
however, that such a thing as a Kangaroo or Wallaby cult 
does not exist at all. Action and song are not determined 
solely by the totem animal but also by the place. One 
should not say ‘wild cat ceremony’ but ‘the wild cat cere- 
mony of Ltalaltuma’. ‘Kangaroo ceremony’ means nothing 
definite to an aboriginal; it should be called ‘the kangaroo 
ceremony of Ilpila’, or wherever it occurs. I admit that the 
rites of the same animal at different places do not differ 
greatly from each other, but neither do the rites of different 
totem animals. If anyone were to ask ‘What is this cere- 
mony which is taking place?’ and was told ‘It is a/knarintja’, 
for example, he would only have been told the group of 
ceremonies to which the rite belonged. The exact descrip- 
tion would be, for instance, ‘Alknarintja Uralpmindja’, 
‘Alknarintja Kamburankna’, etc. 

While Strehlow at least realizes that the actor repeats 
the acts and songs of the ancestors, Spencer and Gillen 
do not even get as far as this. In the new and revised 
edition of their work, one reads, for example, a descrip- 
tion of the mbatjal-katuima ceremonies.2 Everything is 


1 C. Strehlow, Die Aranda und Loritja-Stdmme in Zentral Australien. i. “Die 
totemistischen Kulte der Aranda und Loritja-Stimme’, 1910, 715. 

_* Even the dialect names for the multiplication ceremonies appear to be 
given. In Hermansburg they are supposed to be called arukmuninja—a word 
which is absolutely unknown in this district. Moses has suggested that the name 
should have been ara-manerindja (kangaroo stuck together) and that it was 
used to denote some detail in the rite. But we may be at least certain that the 
word arukmuninja was never used in Hermansburg to denote a multiplication 
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described in great detail—the decorations, the movements, 
etc.; but that the ceremony is the dramatization of a myth 
is nowhere mentioned, nor can the reader guess this for 
himself. ‘he account of the totemic ceremony at initia- 
tions, however, suggests some connection with totemic 
myths. ‘If, for example, the old man who is presiding be- 
longs to the emu totem, then the Quabara will, at all events 
to a certain and probably to a large extent, deal with inci- 
dents concerned with ancestral emu men... . On the fifth 
day, in the afternoon, another perférmance in which two 
kangaroos and one dog figured was given. The kangaroos 
wore, as before, small Waninga in their hair, and this time 
carried between their teeth, and also in their hair, bunches 
of wooden shavings soaked in blood, which were supposed 
to represent wounds received from the bites of the dogs.’ ! 
“The nature of these performances may be gathered from 
one which was performed on the next—the seventh—day. 
As usual in all these ceremonies, the body of the per- 
former was decorated with ochre and lines of birds’ down, 
which were supposed to represent the scrotum of the kan- 
garoo, and when all was ready the performer came hopping 
leisurely out from behind the men’s brake, where he had 
been decorated, lying down every now and then on his 
side to rest, as a kangaroo does. The boy had, as usual, been 
brought blindfolded on to the ground, and at first was 
made to lie flat down on his face. When the performer 
hopped out he was told to get up and watch. For about ten 
minutes the performer went through the characteristic 
movements of the animal, acting the part very cleverly, 
while the men sitting round the Wurtja sang of the wan- 
derings of the kangaroo in the Alchera.’? 

The connection between the saga and the action is much 
closer than would appear from Spencer’s account. The 


ceremony. Urkwa-pindja, the alleged name of the Burt Plain rites, is a modern 
pigeon-English word derived from the ‘work’, pronounced ‘urkwa’, of pre- 
paring the rites. Niendakuna, the alleged name of the Bond Springs rites, 
ought to be Nyeingu-kona (Owen Springs). See Spencer and Gillen, Te Arunta, 
£927,.1. T4%. : yield 

1 Spencer and Gillen, The Arunta, 1927, 1. 185-6. 2 Ibid. i. 187-8. 
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performers play the part of the animals because the an- 
cestors had done the same. Song, myth, and ritual are ex- 
actly co-ordinated—a connection which Spencer naturally 
missed, since he could not translate the songs and there- 
fore simply maintained that they were unintelligible to the 
aborigines themselves. In order to reproduce this connec- 
tion, I will give a tabular summary of a series of totemic 
representations during the initiation ceremonies among 
the Pitchentara. 

It will be easier to visualize the rites if the place of initia- 
tion (amboanta) is first described. Two factors determine 
the choice of the stage: it must be relatively flat, so that the 
rites may be performed unhindered, and it must be so situ- 
ated that it can be easily guarded. If a woman approaches 
the amboanta, either on purpose or accidentally, she is 
killed. Therefore sentries must be posted to prevent such 
an accident. On one side of the amboanta lies a high moun- 
tain; on the other, ‘flows’ the Palmer river, which after 
seven rainless months is quite dry. A tributary of the 
Palmer—also a dry ditch—forms the third natural bound- 
ary. The ‘stage’ itself is a clearing, cleaned and levelled by 
the men for the occasion. A few bushes grow on the hill- 
side, forming a brake behind which the actors make their 
preparations. These last from early morning till three or 
four in the afternoon. The old men sprinkle themselves 
and each other with blood from their subincision wounds, 
decorate each other with eagle-hawk down, twigs, leaves, and 
paint, and are very muchannoyedif anyone disturbs themin 
these occupations. When all is ready, the actors come from 
the ‘distance’ and move in the direction of the tributary, 
where I sit with the group of old men who form the spec- 
tators as well as the chorus; they beat time with stick and 
boomerang and sing the songs of the totemic myth. Near 
by lies the boy with his ‘elder brother’ to look after him 
in the critical period of his initiation. Further away to- 
wards the mountain lie his father and uncle in the position 


1 That is, they do not imitate animals but ancestors who sometimes imitated 
the movements of animals. 
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of sympathy (érkapari), in which they remain so long as the 
rite lasts. The whole situation may be represented thus: 


Bed of 
tributary 


Palmer River 


1= Father and uncle. 5 = The bushes from behind which the 
2 = The boy and his protector. actors come. 

3 = The old men. 6= The stage. 

4.= The brake. The arrow denotes the direction of the 


action. 


As the tabular representation is not easy for anybody 
to understand who has not witnessed the ceremonies and 
correlated them with the myth and the song, a few words 
of introduction seem necessary. The ceremonies were per- 
formed in the afternoon, and when the actors had divested 
themselves of the ceremonial apparatus they told me what 
myth they had been dramatizing. They would relate the 
whole story in prose and afterwards repeat it again in song. 
The prose myth is really an abbreviated version of the 
song, though some natives may have received only the 
prose version from their fathers or uncles or grandfathers. 
The story is concerned with the wanderings of mythical 
beings, but the actual performance is not a dramatization 
of the whole wandering; it only represents a station of the 
journey and corresponds with a line or with some lines of 
the song. In its complete form, it would be a very long 
series of rites, one to represent nearly every line of the 
song, not omitting even the most trivial occurrences of the 
journey. The fact that exactly the same ritual is performed 
for one place and again for another—but by different actors 
—does not disturb the natives; to them the two cere- 
monies are quite separate. In the column on the left we 
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find therefore a description of what actually took place. 
The first rough information I obtained is represented by 
the narrative in the middle column. When I wrote the 
song, that is, the real myth, my informants would stop in 
the recitation at a certain line and tell me that this referred 
to a certain event in the story they had been dramatizing. 
The men had been singing this line as the chorus when 
the ceremonies were performed. The meaning of the ritual 
is only comprehensible after the two explanatory versions 
(prose and song) and the commentaries which explain the 
song-text have been obtained. To say that a ceremony is 
performed for Piki, or some other place, is about equiva- 
lent to saying that it is enacted in honour of Piki or what- 
ever the place may be. The choice of the myth and of the 
localities within the myth is determined by personal mo- 


tives and by the food supply; the better the year the longer 
the ceremonies will last. 


I. Myru or tHe Wanpinci Birp oF AMPI-JANGU 


Ceremony. 

1. The actors flick 
their penises up and 
down, showing the 
fresh subincision 
wounds. 


2. They stand in a 
row and one crawls 
between the legs of 
the others. 


Myth. 

The ancestors were 
in Ampi-jangu (Both 
hips). They held both 
hips and showed the 
youth the subincision 
wound. Similar scenes 
were enacted for Kum- 
pu-duru (Black rock, 
narkapala decora- 
tion), Wipupa-pari 
(Penis-hit),? and Kalu- 
wakanta (Penis-stab). 


Song. 
Falitara palanta 
(that eucalyptus tree) 


tukunkulanti 
(the youths). 


jarajaratjitanu 
(it is loose) 


kanilpatju 
(loose hair *). 


t The black breast painting is called narkapala and here symbolizes the black 


rock of the totemic myth. 


* A name translated ‘Penis-stab’ or ‘Penis-hit’ means either a hit or stab with 
the penis or a hit or stab on the penis. 


* These words refer to the hanging sides of the subincised penis on the one 
hand, and to the swaying movements of the kangaroo performer on the other. 
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Ceremony. 

3. Kana-kana and 
Tankati appear, i/iz 
(little sticks) dipped in 
blood on their heads, 


and eucalyptus 
branches in their hands. 
They sway their 


bodies and shake the 
twigs. Then Pana and 
Mataltji come on in 
the same way. They 
run hopping to the 
goal. 


4. Lelil - tukutu 
stands with his legs 
apart. He has iliz 


(little sticks dipped in 
blood) on his arms 
which are fastened by 
the ku/éjas (hair rings). 
On his head is a 
waninga with white 
edges. In his hands he 
has eucalyptus twigs 
which he constantly 
shakes. He makes his 
body tremble. Mean- 
while the other per- 
former is much more 
active. He is a kan- 
garoo dog, that is, a 
dog of the kangaroo 
people. This character 
is denoted by two half- 


Myth. 

The ancestors were 
in Piki (Dirty water). 
The real Piki ceremony 
is performed by the first 
pair of actors. But the 
second pair act another 
Piki ceremony refer- 
ring to another water- 
hole (¢ixtjir2). It is 
a bird ancestor rite, 
but is executed in imi- 
tation of kangaroos. 
They sank into the 
ground and came out 
again. 


Not far from Piki 
they saw the full moon 
(wila pulka, Paunch 
big). One of them ex- 
hibited himself with 


the waninga (cross- 
shaped cult object 
wound round with 


string), and a fintjulu 
(bush) appeared on the 
spot. Enemies sent a 
dog to bite the an- 
cestor standing with 
the waninga. 
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Song. 
Kanilpatiu kanil 
(loose hair loose *) 


patju kunti 
(hair neck). 


kuntiwiluru 
(neck shaking). 


Falaputa taputa 
(quick quick) 


hamara latumpana 
(trembling? I myself) 


hurpi kurpini 
(sprinkle it sprinkle it) 


palku palku nyinangu 
(straight straight being) 


minyuru tanta 
(waninga above) 


ngoa ngoalpana 
(spirit like a spirit*) 


namba 
(what is it?) 


1 ‘Loose hair’ again refers both to the flesh hanging from the penis and to the 


actors themselves. 


2 Here speaks the ancestor standing with the waninga. 

3 He trembles because he fears evil, or because he has sprinkled a great deal 
of blood from the subincision wound. 5 

4 ‘Spirit like a spirit’ refers to Ceremony 3. The two pairs of performers were 
Wanpingi ancestors although they were performing a kangaroo ancestor rite. 
They (Pana and Mataltji) were spirits, or they goggle at each other like spirits. 
They sway their bodies and brandish the twigs. 
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Ceremony. Myth. Song. 
moon-shaped stripes on warkiri 
his back; one white, (/yanpa) 
pointing upwards, for 
kangaroo, and one red, waninyi 
pointing downwards, (blowing) 
for ‘dog’. The arrange- 
ment of the hair is sup- hililin 
posed to represent dog’s (/yanpa") 
ears. This dog-actor, 
Nananana, springs hilinpana 
about on all fours, (my /yanpa) 
scratches the ground, 
throws up sand, shakes wankana 
his head, and barks. (rough) 
Heruns between Lelil- 
tukutu’s legs, barks at talipungana 
him again from be- (red *) 


hind, and behaves al- 
together like a dog. 
Lelil-tukutu takes him 
by the ‘ears’ and shakes 
him. The ‘dog’ hops 
away and barks again 
from a distance at 
Lelil-tukutu, who 
stands trembling and 
shaking the twigs. Fin- 
ally they run off the 
stage hopping, Lelil- 
tukutu upright, Nana- 
nana on all fours. 


Il. Myru or Kancaroo, Euro,? anp Tyurk1,* OF 
PuRTUN 


Ceremony. Myth. Song. 


1. Kana-kana and Kangaroo,Euro,and Pina ngarangu 


Tankati come hopping ‘Tjurki wandered to- (bent standing) 
on all fours out of the gether. In Purtun 


1 The little sticks dipped in blood are called 4yanpa in Aranda, ilin in Luritja. 
Strehlow calls them “wooden flowers’. 


2 The lyanpa are raw and red, that is, bloody. 


8 Euro is an Australian English word for the mountain variety of the kan- 
garoo. 


4 Tjurki is a small bird often seen in the neighbourhood of kangaroos. 
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Ceremony. 
bushes as kangaroo and 
euro. They are deco- 
rated with lyanpa and 
carry twigs in their 
hands. They move 
their heads in jerks and 
follow each other, 
crawling on all fours. 
Tankati embraces 
Kana-kana from _be- 
hind; both squat and 
tremble in this position. 
Then Tankati creeps 
between Kana-kana’s 
legs and vice versa. 
‘They hop off the stage 
and join the spectators. 


2. Repetition of 
Myth I, Ceremony 4. 
Lelil-tukutu again 
stands with the waz- 
inga and Mataltji 
plays the dog. The 
half-circle pointing 
upwards now denotes 
the kangaroo, and the 
other denotes the dog. 


3. Three little fires 
are lit in a row on the 
amboanta (stage). Piti- 
piti has /yaxpa on his 
head, and is painted 
black and white. He 


Myth. 
(Itching) the two kan- 
garoos painted them- 
selves, and Tjurki sang. 
The bird Tjurki also 
painted himself in 
Purtun and played the 
part of the kangaroo 
people’s dog. ‘The 
kangaroo stood _ still 
with the wazinga. 
The mountain kanga- 
roo sang. 


‘Tjurki painted him- 
self in Purtun while 
Kangaroo and Euro 
sang. 


The ‘Tjurki bird 
was painted as Tjurki 
in Purtun by Kanga- 
roo and Euro. The 
bird ancestor repre- 
sented his own body, 


Song. 
kililin 
(yanpa) 
kililinpana 
(my beautiful /yanpa) 


wankana 
(raw) 


talilpungana 
(red +) 


warkiri 
(showing). 


Palkur 
(string 2) 


palkur 
(string) 


minyuru 
(waninga) 


tanta 


(above) 


minyuru 
(waninga) 


tanta 


(above). 


Ngoa ngoalpana 
(spirit like a spirit) 


warakiri 


(lyanpa*) 


1 Raw and red, because the /yanpa is dipped in blood. . 
2 The cord is ‘hanging down’, an expression which also refers to the waninga. 


3 The blood-stained /yanpa again refers to the spirit. 
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stands over each fire that is, he imitated the wamnyinyi 

in turn, making trem- ‘Tjurki bird. (blowing) 

bling movements. He 

runs off on all fours. turaranka 


Piti-piti makes arti- 
ficial bushes out of 
twigs where the fires 
had been. A black and 
white stripe, black in 
the middle and white 
at the edges, is painted 
from his forehead to 
his backbone. Hesquats 
near a bush with his 
back to the spectators. 
He springs round it, 
turns, and stares into 
the distance. All these 
actions are accom- 
panied by continuous 
alknantama (ritual 
trembling). He springs 
into the bushes and 
treads on them with his 
feet. He puts his head 
on the ground, bending 
the front of his body 
forward while keeping 
his. back “up. “Fle 
glides about in the 
sand with his arms 
folded. He glides for- 
ward, lifts his head 
slowly, then again lifts 
up his back. Still squat- 
ting, he stamps on the 
ground. He_ pushes 
his nose forward, turns 
to the left, glides on 
his hands, throws the 
twigs with his left 
hand, and then runs 
off the ‘stage’ on all 
fours. 


(Tjurki the bird) 


turarankalo 


(‘Tjurki the bird) 


Warakiri waninyi 


(/yanpa blowing) 


turanka 


(Tjurki the bird) 


turankalo 


(Tjurki, bird) 


nalunta piri-piri 

(red eyes stand up 
goggling) 

piri-piri 


(stand up goggling). 
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III. Paru Myru or Wipu.tru-punGu 


Ceremony. 

1. The actors are 
painted red, and 
feathers are arranged 
at the edges of the 
paint, so that they 
look as if they were 
wearing sleeveless 
coats. Five actors lie 
on the ground, turn- 
ing their heads from 
side to side. Pukuti- 
wara carries a sort of 
broom made of twigs, 
with which he drives 
them about. He is 
their father, the 
broom is his penis, 
and his sons push 
it away with their 
hands when he drives 
them with it. He is 
painted red from 
head to foot; a black 
stripe goes round his 
hips like a girdle. The 
actors run in a row, 
hopping, and all hold- 
ing the broom-penis. 
Pukuti-wara throws it 
away and stands with 
his legs apart. His 
‘sons’ run on all fours 
between his legs and 
each springs on the 
back of the one be- 
fore. The whole tower 
swings backwards and 
forwards, the per- 
formers crying ‘drr/ 


Myth. 

The Patu tukutita 
(Human ancestors) 
came to Wipultu-pun- 
gu (Tail-hit'), where 
they play by hitting 
each other with their 
penises. 


Song. 
Turituri 
(sulcus coronarius penis: 
alendja in Aranda) 


punpum 


(flies) 


palanta 
(those) 


wankanta 


(speaking) 


lara 


(hole *) 


Jjalitara 
(eucalyptus tree) 


palanta 
(those) 


wipultu 
(penis) 


pungu 
(hit). 


1 Wipu means ‘tail’ and is here equivalent to kalu (penis). : 
2 ‘Hole’ refers to the urethral opening, which is called ka/u mula (penis nose- 
hole). The flies settle on the ancestors” penises and say ‘mm!’ The ancestors show 


what the flies do. 
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Ceremony. 
érrfl? Pukuti-wara 
jumps on top of the 
tower and they all fall 
down. 


2. Kana-kana pulls 
violently at his penis 
and shakes it. He is 
evidently dissatisfied 
with the result. He 
breaks little twigs off 
the branch and bites 
them. Then all the 
actors turn their 
penises round their 
fingers. The whole at- 
titude is obscenely 
humorous. When the 
penises are erect they 
dance or hop _ back- 
wards in a row, mak- 
ing little side-steps 
rather like the Tschar- 
dasch (a Hungarian 
dance). They make 
movements with their 
left hands as if they 
were throwing some- 
thing backwards. 
They cry ‘pu! pul’ 


3. Four performers 
stand in a row holding 
each other by the 
hand. Tree bark 
dipped in blood is 
stuck in their noses. 
During the two-step 
dance they throw these 
pieces of bark over 
their shoulders back- 
wards, crying ‘fu!’ 
Then they run back- 
wards in two pairs. 
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Myth. 


The ancestors came 
to Pakuta- wiri-wiri 
(Mulga-tree with shak- 
ing white leaves). Here 
they ran backwards 
(tjunta tjipiri or arara 
ngaranyi, ‘hop stand’). 
One informant added 
that the ancestor was a 
Negallunga-man, there- 
by laying special em- 
phasis on this cere- 
mony. 


The human ances- 
tors went southward 
from Utungutuno 
(Utunguto grass). 
They came to Lari- 
ripi-ripi (Frightened), 
where there were 
mountain doves who 
were frightened by 
the arrival of the men. 


CH. 


Song. 


Pakuta 
(white mulga tree) 


wirt-wiri 


(shaking) 
pinpinpa 
(pinpinpa grass) 


mgarumunti 
(run quick) 


tunta tjipiri 
(legs backwards) 


tuntaja 


(legs) 


manmanano 
(trembling) 


Rutungutunga 
(rutungutunga grass) 


wamuparirki 
(gliding out) 
parirkantuno 


(he stands up) 


manpikatumpana 
(in the land) 
laripiripi 
(frightened) 


lariri myinangu 
(frightened sitting). 
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IV. Nyvenyr Mytru or NYENYI-NGATA 


Ceremony. 


1. Lelil- tukutu 
squats on the stage, 
turning his back to the 
boy. A stick, dipped in 
blood, sticks out of his 
hair; there is also a 
blood-stained /yanpa 
on his head. His arms 
are decorated with 
black eagle-hawk 
feathers. The rest of 
the ornamentation is 
black and white. He 
hops squatting towards 
the group. From time 
to time he makes vio- 
lent a/knantama (ritual 
trembling movements) 
and shakes the two 
twigs in his hand. The 
stick on his head is 
described as a sort of 
waninga. ‘The black 
colour on the magpie’s 
breast, which is usu- 
ally called zarkapala, 
is here described as a 
cloud. 


2. Kana-kana and 
Pana squat like Lelil- 
tukutu in the last 
scene, but without 
the blood-stained stick. 
The performers squat 
obliquely one behind 
the other, make a/k- 
nantama (ritual trem- 
bling), shake the twigs, 
and hop towards the 
audience. 


Myth. 

At a place called 
Nyenyi-ngata (Ny- 
enyi’s forehead), the 
ancestors held a 
magpie (urpara) cere- 
mony, for the Kurpara 
ancestors wandered 
with the Nyenyi. 
Nyenyi is a small bird 
with a red beak, the sex 
totem of the males, and 
a symbol of the penis. 


After this the 
Nyenyi ancestors per- 
formed a Nyenyi cere- 
mony. The red head 
decorations are sup- 
posed to represent the 
red beaks. 


Song. 
Mintjinka 
(flat rock) 
tjututjutulu 


(water-hole in the 
rock) 


walunka 


(on the rock) 


mirawurula 


(cloud) 


puku-puku-tari 
(with the black sign) 


kalumba 
, (penis) 


litarangu 
(trailing). 


Kililin-kililin-pana 
(Zyanpa, my /yanpa) 
wankana 


(raw) 


talipungana 
(shining red *) 


1 Blood is taken from the subincision wound; it flows on to the sand. The 


wound shines red. 
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Ceremony. 

3. Arukula, Waru- 
tukutu, Nananana, and 
Pitipiti, lie comfort- 
ably on their sides, 
with green eucalyptus 
twigs in their hands. 
‘They hop on all fours 
and come together in 
a group. One goes a 
little way apart, 
spreads his legs, and 
the others run through 
on all fours. They 
jump on each other’s 
backs, forming a tower. 
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Myth. 

This is really part 
of the myth performed 
on the first day. The 
Wanpingi _ancestors 
came to Pulpititirara 
(White chalk stone). 
Then they came to 
Litaritampi (Throw it) 
further to the west, 
where they killed a 
kangaroo. The cere- 
mony is performed for 
Litaritampi. 


CH, 


Song. 
Pulpititirara 
(white chalk stone) 


litaritampi 
(throw it) 


malun tjururu 
(kangaroo hit). 


V. Kancaroo Myru or Ku Lat. 


Ceremony. 

1. Kana-kana and 
Pana come on, some- 
times squatting, some- 
times on all fours. 
They are painted black 
and white, with the 
narkapala (black 
breast-painting); only 
their backsarered. Both 
have /yanpa sprinkled 
with blood as head 
ornaments, eucalyptus 
branches in their 
hands, and blood- 
stained bits of /yanpa 
in their mouths. Kana- 
kana shakes his head 
in a comically thought- 
ful, almost philosophi- 
cal, manner and then 
does a/knantama while 
turning slowly on all 
fours. He turns to the 
right again and hops 


Myth. 

A pack of hounds 
chased a kangaroo. On 
his flight he came to a 
plain where he sat 
down to rest. ‘Then he 
went on all fours. He 
saw a mamu-manna- 
tai-tai (Hollow anus). 
It was a mamu dog. He 
went up and looked at 
it from all sides. This 
happened in Kulail 
(Open country). Kana- 
kana is the kangaroo 
ancestor, and Pana the 
manna-tai-tai. "The 
blood-stained bit of 
wood in Kana-kana’s 
mouth represents the 
kangaroo’s spittle, for 
he had run very fast; 
but that in Pana’s 
mouth represents the 
devil’s red tongue. 


Song. 
Kuru kutara 
(eyes two?) 


ja ngunku 
(it blows *) 


ngunku 
(it blows) 


jamalu 
(the kangaroo) 


pulpa 


(the grey *) 


waniki 
(waninga) 


jawarano 


(set up‘). 


1 The kangaroo sees the two eyes of the devil. 
* He blows or spits because he is very tired. 


’ He is grey or blue. 


4 He sets up a waninga. 
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Ceremony. 

up squatting to Pana. 
He hops round Pana, 
looks at him thought- 
fully, squats behind 
his back, and embraces 
him. Both do a/knan- 
tama. They turn round 
with violent jerky 
movements from left 
to right and hop to 
the goal. They lie 
down on the ground 
exhausted. 


2. Minguri appears 
at the end of the 
‘course’ in the posi- 
tion of a runner at the 
start. He does a/knan- 
tama to right and left 
and moves his head 
jerkily from side to 
side. Mataltji comes 
out of the bush, Min- 
guri shakes him by 
the ear, that is, by the 
hair, and makes him 
whine like a dog. This 
is repeated twice, then 
they hop in, the ‘kan- 
garoo’ driving the ‘dog’. 


3- Minguri,  play- 
ing the same réle, runs 
backwards in the zga/- 
/unga position. Pana 
runs after him on all 
fours. Minguri leaps 
over his pursuer.! 


1 This ceremony really ought to have been No. 1, as it represents the begin- 


ning of the myth. 


Myth. 


The kangaroo, or 
rather giant kangaroo 
(kulpiri),isnow played 
by Minguri. Tjuntui 
(White bitch) was 
chief of the pursuers, 
but Mataltji plays the 
black male hound. 


The hounds chased 
the kangaroo, who hit 
them with his tail. 


® One of the dogs is called ‘Black back’. 


8 After biting the kangaroo (meat mine) they roll in the sand; they are very 


tired. 


Song. 


Kulurgnurunu 


(black back) 


kulurgnurunu 


(black back *) 


hanatfi 
(meat) 


ngaiuku 
(mine) 


pirunkati 


(they roll about). 


Neaueri 
(all round) 


takurpungu 
(catch him) 


janankarankari 


(run quickly) 


takurpungu 
(catch him). 


G 
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VI. SAND 


Ceremony. 

1. Lelil-tukutu and 
Uran-tukutu stand one 
behind the other with 
bow-shaped sticks in 
their hands. These are 
decorated with cere- 
monial feathers. On 
their bodies are circu- 
lar feather ornaments, 
and on their heads 
kutara (twig hats usu- 
ally worn at non-sacred 
dances) decorated with 
wamulu. They dip the 
bow to right and left, 
and make a/knantama 
at the same time. They 
make sudden jerks, 
then pause, and con- 
tinue these actions un- 
til someone grasps 
them from behind and 
brings them to a stand- 
still. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE SPHINX 


CH. 


WatitaBy Mytu or Manrura 


Myth. 
The Mala (Sand 
Wallaby) ancestors 


wandered southwards 
from Mantura (Smear 
it), They came to 
Maurungu (Nose 
bone) and went into 
another land. In Mau- 
rungu they made a 
wamulu with a tara- 
tata (bow)—an im- 
plement also called 
wila (paunch, womb). 
They also made a 
hkururkna (hair cord of 
a blood avenger), for 
they were two brothers 
and avengers of 
blood. The circular 
ornaments on their 
shoulders symbolized 
ipi (breasts), and those 
on their bodies, preg- 
nant women with foe- 
tuses. 


Song. 
Puka 
(feathers) 


pukangulu 
(feathers) 


putanguru 
(with the finger) 


hanyila 
(hold it) 


ngauntuntu 
(trembling) 


hanyila 
(hold it, i.e. the bow). 


VII. Kancaroo Mytu or NGALTA 


Ceremony. 

1. Mataltji, Kana- 
kana, Uran-tukutu, 
Nananana, Tankati, 
and Lelil-tukutu stand 
in a row. They pull 
their blood - stained 
penises violently and 
make circular move- 
ments with fire-sticks 
in front of them. The 


Myth. 

The kangaroos care- 
fully examined the 
bushes at Negalta 
(Ngalta bush) and 
went on further. After 
various wanderings in 
the desert, they came 
to Pakuta - wiri - wiri 
(Mulga tree shaking), 
where they ran back- 


Song. 
Karuril 
(in the brook?) 


haruril 
(in the brook) 


jawaka-tati 
(tired) 
pareri-nyina® 
(quick running) 


1 Karuril means ‘in the brook’, but it is the technical term for the ‘running 


backwards’ (ngallunga). 


* The ceremony corresponds with two parts of the song which are not im- 
mediately contiguous. The second part starts with the word pareri-nyina. 
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Ceremony. 
actors’ bodies are 
painted red with white 
stripes, but only every 
other man wears the 
red ‘waistcoat’. Blood 
runs down their legs; 
they throw the fire- 
sticks over their 
shoulders and run 
backwards. They cry 
‘hu! hur with shrill 
voices and dance, now 
sideways, now back- 
wards, to the end. 


Myth. 

wards. They came to 
Pilpiriny (Hole), a 
‘large place’, in the 
land of the Kalurpa- 
tara south of Malu-piti 
(Kangaroo hole.) Here 
the kangaroos were 
‘made’. “They painted 
themselves for this 
place.’ Pilpiriny is 
also a malupiti (kan- 
garoo hole), for kan- 
garoos were made 
there, The. circum- 
cision wounds bled too 
much,'and theancestors 
smoked them to stop 
the bleeding. 
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Song. 


warawara-nyina 
(long row standing) 


pipiripungu 
(it hurts?) 


tari rilpi-rilpi 
(split wide) 


janganka 
(subincision wound) 


palanta 
(this one) 


waruta 

(with the fire) 
tjitala 

(show it). 


VIII. Kancaroo Myru or Kuna MAtTAL 


Ceremony. 

1. Uran-tukutu and 
Tankati come in on 
all fours. They wear 
the bow-shaped coif- 
fure made of green 
twigs, /yanpas dipped 
in blood being ar- 
ranged so that they 
stick out like rays. 
The performers have 
twigs also in their 
hands. They advance 
on all fours shaking 
and nodding their 
heads. From time to 


Myth. 

The kangaroo an- 
cestors arrived at Kuna 
Matal (Excrement 
much). They went 
up the mountain, and 
when they came down 
they performed two 
agallunga (running 
backward) ceremonies. 
The second ceremony 
was more in the middle 
of the hollow and is 
called xgoa-ngoa (spirit- 
spirit). 


Song. 
Ngoa 
(spirit) 


ngoalpana 


(like a spirit) 


nampa 


(which) 


wari-kiri 


(dragon-fly 2) 


wanyint 
(flying about) 


1 Lit. “Child hit it’ (child =penis). The painful wound is shown to the Bo = 


* In Aranda the dragon-fly is called roanyima (water copulating). 


insects are always to be seen flying about stuck together in pairs with thei 
skimming the surface of the water. Hence they are said to be copulating with gt 
water. They are also called kalu tuntun (penis long). The ancestors saw the 
this place, flying together and copulating as usual. 
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time they make violent hililin 

alknantama. ‘Yankati (/yanpa) 

grasps Uran - tukutu 


from behind and 
both: tremble. Then 
they change their posi- 
tion; Tankati trembles 
and Uran-tukutu em- 
braces him. They both 
hop off on all fours. 


2. Pana and Waru- 
tukutu are painted ex- 
actly like the per- 
formers in the pre- 
ceding act, and they 
perform the same 
figure. They spring 
up, make violent a/k- 
nantama, and go on 
all fours. Waru-tukutu 
stares fixedly at the 
man in front of him 


and embraces him 
from behind. He 
crawls between his 


legs. There are further 
embraces and a/knan- 
tama. The twigs are 
shaken. Finally the 
performers hop away 
on all fours. 


3. Lelil-tukutu 
stands upright with 
the waninga on his 
head. Mataltji, a white 
stripe on his nose and 
two red and white 
half-circles on his back, 
squats in front of him. 
He goes up to Lelil- 
tukutu, hopping and 

1 

“running ceremony). 


On the mountain 
the ancestors per- 
formed a wgallunga 
wamulu (totemic initi- 
ation ceremony). The 
first ceremony really 
corresponds with the 
second in the order of 
the myth. 


At Kuna Matal one 
of the kangaroo people 
stood on a mountain 


with a waninga on his 
head. 


2 This refers to the string of the waninga. 


hililin-pana 
(/yanpa mine). 


Wankana 
(in a row) 


talipungana 
(red shining’). 


Palku 

(hanging down ”) 
nyinangu 

(it is) 

minyuru 
(waninga) 


tanta 
(on the head) 


These words would be more appropriate to a karu-karuril (backward- 
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Ceremony. 
barking. He scratches 
the ground and runs 
on all fours from be- 
hind between Lelil- 
tukutu’s legs. Lelil- 
tukutu takes him by 
the ‘ears’ (hair) and 
shakes him off. The 
‘dog’ whines. This is 
repeated several times. 
Finally they hop off, 
Lelil-tukutu upright, 
the ‘dog’ on all fours. 


4. The scene shows 
Piti-piti with his 
‘dogs’: Uran-tukutu, 
Lelil-tukutu, Kana- 
kana, and Arukula. 
They lie about. Their 
arms and legs are red 
and white, their noses 
have a white stripe. 
Piti-piti has longitu- 
dinal black-and-white 
stripes. The boy now 
looks on; at other 
times his head is 
covered. Piti-piti takes 
his waninga from its 
hiding-place and 
drives his hounds, first 
on all fours, then up- 
right. He cries ‘/ar! 
lar?’ Then he and the 
dogs all cry ‘pu! pul’ 
First he only drives two 
dogs, then the four 
stand in a row and he 
drives them all. Kana- 
kana and Arukula have 
black paint on their 
breasts; Lelil - tukutu 


1 They now say 


Myth. 


After the kangaroo 
ancestors had _ per- 
formed the goa-ngoa 
ceremony an old man 
came from the south. 
He was alone, except 
for his pack of hounds. 
He was a ‘Tala (Honey 
ant) and came from 
Piti (Hole) where the 
honey ants were made 
Heshouted ‘Zar! lar? 1 
to his hounds to make 
them catch the kan- 
garoos. But the kan- 
garoos were kangaroo 
tukutitas in the form 
of real kangaroos and 
could not be caught. 
‘The hounds went hunt- 
ing again, and this 
time they caught and 
ate real kangaroos. 
The man came after 
the dogs and found 
them lying in the 
shade after their meal 
at a place called Eran- 
tjirangi (Spotted; the 
‘tsajP’ 


IOI 


Song. 
minyuru 
(waninga). 


Tjilpi 


(old man) 


nyuntu 


(thou) 


laririlu® 
(wild, sharp, a good 
hunter) 


wanalai 
(hunt them). 


2 The old man with the hounds that hunt the kangaroos. 
3 Compare daririlu with dar. 
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Ceremony. 


has black-and-white 
stripes. "Then follows 
another scene. Uran- 
tukutu holds the stick 
on his back and runs 
backwards, crying ‘hu/ 
hul’ and doing a/knan- 
tama. Arukula shakes 
his penis and does the 
same as Uran-tukutu. 
Both performers run 
backwards _ together, 
and Uran-tukutu nods 
his head about. The boy 
laughs aloud. Kana- 
kana joins the other 
two and all three run 
backwards (mga//umga). 


IX. Kancaroo 


Ceremony. 

1. Lelil-tukutu and 
Uran-tukutu have kun- 
tankas wound round 
with hair-string on 
their heads and two 
sticks in their hands. 
Eagle-down is stuck on 
them and little sticks 
project from their hair. 
Both are painted with 
longitudinal stripes. 
The sticks are dipped 
with blood and decor- 
ated with /yanpa. Tara 
(tail feathers) orna- 
ment the kuntankas 
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Myth. 

hounds were spotted *). 
He called ‘/ar!’ and 
the dogs ran a little 
way towards him and 
then ran away again. 
While he was calling 
them they turned to 
stone ( puleringu).'The 
stones can be seen 
to-day; they have wa- 
mulu-signs on them. 
At this place the kan- 
garoos defecated a great 
deal, so that it is called 
Kuna Matal (Excre- 
ment much). Here also 
they were turned into 
kuntankas. Moreover, 
this place is a ma/u piti 
(kangaroo hole) where 
kangaroos are made. 


AND Euro MytTu or 


Myth. 

Kangaroo and Euro 
wandered from An- 
dara-pitjeri (Bent-tree 
hard-earth) to Kutu- 
kutu (Heart). There 
they ate zuma (bread) 
made from pantintalpa 
seeds. These seeds be- 
came their hearts. Then 
they went on all fours 
to Kariltingi (Back 
part, Rock opening), 
where the euro laced 
himself up so tightly 
that his back part 
looked likea rock open- 


1 The scene begins here. 


ashes. 


CH. 


Song. 


ANDARA-PITJERI 


Song. 
Kuntiltji 
(heap*) 


rariwankana 
(the bull-roarer speaks) 


nanankuru 

(the penis stands *) 
pitjilku 

(it is big) 
patilpatu 
(ring-neck bird) 


wanka 


(speaks) 


2 They have meat in their bowls, and the bowls are covered with heaps of 


* Euro says to Kangaroo, ‘Your penis is big’, i.e. erect. 
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as well as the bodies ing. Finally they su/ur tulurpa 
of the performers. crawled back to Kutu- (¢u/ur bird) 
They tremble to right kutu and became huz- 
and left crying ‘rrr’ ftankas. The kuntanka wanka 
They are brought to asamgus on their heads (speaks) 
rest in the usual man- were their hearts, 
ner by being embraced. which had been made zgurra 

out of the bread they (place) 

had eaten. 

palangura 


2. This is the day of 
circumcision and the 
end of the first phase 
of the initiation. Kana- 
kana, Uran-tuku- 
tu, Nananana, Waru- 
tukutu, Pana, Kalpari, 
and Tankati stand in a 
row. They are not 


This act is a cere- 
mony from the kan- 
garoo myth of Purtun. 
First the euro ran back- 
wards, and then the 
kangaroo did the same 
in Pakuta - wiri - wiri 
(Mulga tree shaking). 
The big waninga be- 


(hollow it out?) 


talaru 
(pointed yam-stick) 


wantina 
(throw it away) 


talpiri 
(stand up) 


nautl nauil 
(touch it) 


pantintalpanu 
(pantintalpa seed) 


ngantipiri 
(calves) 


mulunyku muluny ku 
(close to each other, 
close to each other). 


Rinki-rinki ringu 
(backwards running) 


tampunampa 


(the left-handed) 


wailawanaringu 
(up the mountain run- 
ning). 


1 Hollow out a place, i.e. a sleeping-place. 
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Ceremony. Myth. Song. 

painted, but their longed to the kangaroo 
penises are more than ancestors. 
usually covered with 
blood. They stretch 
out their hands up- 
wards and backwards, 
make gestures as if 
they were throwing 
something away, and 
run backwards crying 
‘haul’. Kana-kana and 
Piti-piti bring the wan- 
inga  warambalkana 
(waninga long cross- 
stick), which is painted 
white and red. They 
make three fires in a 
row, and stamp them 
out again while carry- 
ing the waninga on 
their backs and making 
violent a/knantama. 
‘They run about with 
the waninga and dis- 
appear before the cir- 
cumcision. 


These twenty-five little acts were performed in the 
course of a week. The tabular representation is certainly 
tiring for the reader; but it was necessary in order to em- 
phasize the correlation between the ceremonies and the 
wanderings they represent. The ideal must naturally be 
distinguished from the reality. From the aborigines’ ac- 
count of their zankuru initiations and from our own ob- 
servations it is clear that the ideal is to represent the whole 
of the wanderings from the ‘departure’ to the metamor- 
phosis into sjurungas. This indeed is approximately real- 
ized; but, as they explained to me, the number of 
stations’ on the journey that are represented depends on 
circumstances. The history of the Malas of Maurungu, 
or the Kangaroos of Malupiti, should have been acted from 
the beginning till the ‘going in’. The ancestors performed 
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totemic ceremonies wherever they went, so that the migra- 
tion sagas contain innumerable details which ought to be 
repeated by their descendants, who are made in their image. 
Indeed, the technical term kenguma, ‘to repeat’, ‘to imitate’, 
or ‘to follow’, expresses the essence of the ritual act. The 
ancestors come, for example, to Piki and there perform 
certain ceremonies. The next day exactly the same thing 
seems to be repeated, and one learns that it is again Piki, 
though ‘a little further on the other side’ or something 
similar. But the complete series of places can never be 
represented, for otherwise the ceremonies would last for 
weeks. Moreover, when a myth is compared with the words 
of the accompanying song one has the impression that it is 
incompletely remembered. Different accounts of the same 
text are sometimes longer, sometimes shorter, according 
to the knowledge and mood of the informant. Each place- 
name in the series has its stereotyped conventional details, 
and clearly no one can remember all the individual trees 
and rocks that were passed in each migration. Thus 
there is a tendency to represent an ancestral migration from 
the beginning to the death (metamorphosis into sjurunga); 
but the extent to which this tendency is realized depends 
upon internal and external circumstances (such as the 
supply of food). 

A myth itself is a disjointed succession of events, and 
it can be sometimes shown that two have been added to- 
gether to form a longer text. We are told, for example, 
that ‘the ancestors were tired and went into the earth, but 
came out again in the land of Kalurpatara’. The original 
text must have been “They were tired, went into the earth, 
and were turned into tjurunga’. ‘Thus the myth has been 
amalgamated with an analogous Kalurpatara myth, and 
perhaps also with later actual migrations of real people. 

An important analogy subsists between the individual 
camping-places and the final place where the ancestors 
turned themselves into sjurungas. They left tjurungas, or 
ratapas, wherever they went, and they themselves became 
tjurungas at the end of their journey. But the difference 
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between the ¢jurungas of the ancestors and the ancestors 
themselves is relatively unimportant to the theory of con- 
ception of the practising totemist; for children come from 
the ratapas which the ancestors left behind, as well as from 
the ¢jurungas which they became. Indeed, they spring from 
objects which the ancestors merely saw upon their wander- 
ings. The old men, that is, the best authorities on totemic 
mythology, often say that the original rites always produced 
ratapas (children). Thus the eternal wandering of the an- 
cestors is an eternal begetting, and is therefore identical 
with their death and the begetting associated with the 
tjurunga metamorphosis. The expression kuanakala (be- 
came, born, arose) is often used in exactly the same sense 
as the word tjurungeraka (turned into ¢jurunga) or kna- 
nakala tjurungeraka (they became tjurunga). The ¢tjur- 
unga is the material symbol of the totem idea, and kuanindja 
(origin) means ‘totem’. Therefore, the metamorphosis into 
yurunga 1s the real ‘becoming’. The transformation into 
tjurungas and the sinking into the earth often occurs when 
the ancestors are performing a ceremony. 

We are now in a position to analyse the material. It is 
at once evident that there are certain recurrent elements in 
the rituals and in the different myths which these repre- 
sent. We may therefore begin by tabulating the principal 
figures, in order to refer to them more easily. (a) Firstly, 
there is the act of running backwards while showing the 
subincision wound. This is the ngal/unga, but it is also 
denoted by other technical terms, such as rinki-rinki-ringu, 
karukaruril tjunta tyipiri, ararangaranyi. (b) Secondly, there 
is the kangaroo with the dog. One man stands upright 
with the waninga on his head, while another hops round 
him. (c) Thirdly, there is the more complicated scene in 
which the ‘father’ drives his ‘sons’ before him, and all run 
between the legs of one and build a ‘tower’ with the ‘father’ 
on the top. (@) Fourthly, there is the figure in which two 
performers move about on all fours and do alknantama 
while embracing each other in a squatting position. This 
is the most common form. (e) Fifthly, two performers 
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merely embrace and do a/knantama standing one behind 
the other. This is the simplest figure. (/) Lastly, there is 
the peculiar representation of the ‘three fires’ or ‘bushes’ 
which are stamped out by the actors. We may illustrate the 
occurrence of these figures by the following table, where 
the Roman numerals refer to the myths that were drama- 
tized, the Arabic numerals to the number of the ceremony, 
and the letters of the type of figure. 


(2) Ngallunga 
(6) Kangaroo and dog. 
(c) Tower 

(2) On all fours 

(e) Standing 
(f) Three fires 


Thus the multiplicity of the rites is purely apparent. 
The same fundamental themes always recur, but in differ- 
ent orders and associated with different elements in the 
myths. ‘The table may be rearranged as follows in order to 

Cere- Cere- Cere- Cere- 
mony 2| mony 3 | mony 4] mony § 
Figure | Figure | Figure | Figure 
I. Wanpingi bird myth b Pi 
II. Kangaroo, Euro, and 
Tyurki : ‘ 
III. Human ancestor myth 


IV. Nenyi myth . 


V. Kangaroo of Kalail . 
VI. Wallaby myth 
VII. Kangaroo of Ngalta. 


VIII. Kangaroo of Kuna 
Matal 


IX. Kangaroo a fae 
of Andara-pitjeri 


1 A modified form. 2 VIII. 2 is a combination of a, 8, c. 
* IX. 2 is a combination of a and f. 4 Performed after the Nyenji myth. 
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illustrate the connection between the myth and the form 
of the ceremony. 

The Wanpingi bird myth, which was the first enacted 
by the initiators, is really a kangaroo myth. For it is a 
general rule in Central Australia that the ancestors always 
hunt and eat their own totem animals, and the Wanpingi 
ancestors always hunt and eat kangaroos. Moreover, their 
starting-point is a typical kangaroo place (Wipupa-pari, 
Tail hit). The saga ‘belonged’ to Kana-kana, who was 
throughout an especially active performer. Next came the 
Kangaroo, Euro, and Tjurki myth, which interrupted the 
Wanpingi story and was the property of Piti-piti, the oldest 
member of the cast. Then followed another myth ‘owned’ 
by Piti-piti. It is a ‘Patu-tukutita’ (Human ancestor) story; 
but it appears also to belong to the kangaroo mythology, 
for it is concerned with Wipultu-pungu (which means the 
same as Wipupa-pari) and contains the ‘tower’ figure 
peculiar to kangaroo mythology. The introduction of the 
Nenyi myth at this point cannot be explained by a refer- 
ence to anyone present nor interpreted as a kangaroo rite. 
It has affinities with xga//unga ceremonies, and the bird 
Nenyi is the sex symbol of the men, and these two circum- 
stances probably determined its selection. After this the 
Wanpingi myth (a modified kangaroo myth) was con- 
tinued. The fifth myth, that of the giant kangaroo, ‘be- 
longed’ to Minguri and Mataltji. On August 13 a Mala 
(Wallaby) myth was performed. This, as I was expressly 
told, was an interruption of the initiation ceremonies. Its 
motive was not quite clear but is probably to be found in 
the ‘national’ jealousy of the Yumu and Pindupi, who 
wished to show the white man something and did not want 
to leave everything to the Pitchentara. Until then, only 
Pitchentara myths had been performed, since the boy was 
a Pitchentara and the initiation was performed by his own 
tribe. The return to the real initiation ceremonies was sig- 
nalled by a new kangaroo myth. The wanderings of the 
kangaroos from Ngalta were acted—a myth which was 
associated with Mataltji, Minguri, and Pukuti-wara. Then 
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came a fresh kangaroo story (Ngalta), which was again re- 
garded as the property of Piti-piti. The next performance, 
the myth of Kangaroo and Euro from Kutu-kutu, is an- 
other Yumu saga. In virtue of its two heroes (Kangaroo 
and Euro together are typical Nga/lunga heroes) it has 
affinities with the initiation rites. The final play was a re- 
petition of the story of Kangaroo, Euro, and Tjurki. 

Weare concerned therefore with a kangaroo mythology. 
Indeed, the different kangaroo myths are often syncretized 
and regarded as derivatives of one great saga. We have the 
task of establishing the connection between the rites and 
the myth, and of deriving their unconscious meaning from 
it. We will not investigate Rite a (xgallunga) now, since 
this would take us too far afield. It is the central mystery 
of initiation, and is only indirectly concerned with totem- 
ism. We may turn therefore to Figures 4, c, and d, which 
form the real core of the kangaroo rites. 

“The kangaroo man with the dog’ (Figure @) is a rite 
which is usually performed with the waninga. The man 
stands upright with the waninga and does alknantama; the 
dog tries to bite him. The situation may be expressed as 
follows: the dogs are there to kill the kangaroo ancestors, 
but supernatural beings cannot be killed. When, however, 
they are killed they are no longer sukutita, but ordinary 
- kangaroos. Thus the dog actor represents some kind of 
ambivalent aggression which must not be directed towards 
a tukutita. He is, as the half-circles indicate, a double being, 
a kangaroo-dog, that is, the aggression of the kangaroos 
personified as a ‘dog’. This aggression is directed towards 
the man who stands upright and makes a/knantama with 
the waninga on his head. 

The tower figure (c) is typical of kangaroo myths, 
and it occurs twice in our series of recorded rites, once in 
the Patu-tukutita (Human ancestor) and once in the Nenyi 
ceremonies. Its presence in the Nenyi performance is not 
explained, but suggests that we are here concerned with 
one of the kangaroo myths. Turning to the Patu-tukutita 
myth of Wipultu-pungu (Tail hit), weare told that the word 
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‘wipu’ (tail) really means ‘penis’, and that ‘the human an- 
cestors hit each other with their penises at this place’. But 
the same ceremony is used, apart from initiation festivals, 
to multiply kangaroos, when the Malu-piti (Kangaroo 
hole) myth is represented in it. The actors go on all fours 
and hop like kangaroos. Kangaroos are made by means of 
these ceremonies, for the sukutita kangaroos who went 
into the hole at this place come out again in the shape of 
young kangaroos. At the time of the Patu-tukutita per- 
formance Pukuti-wara was not yet ill, and he it was who, 
as the real atunari of Malu-piti, directed the whole act. 
In his hand he carried something like a broom, but this 
was really a symbolic penis. He was the ‘old man’ kanga- 
roo, and the others were his sons. First they lay about like 
grazing kangaroos, then all ran between the legs of their 
‘father’, who drove them with the ‘penis’. One stood on 
all fours, the others sprang on his back, till only Pukuti- 
wara was left. Finally, he too jumped on the top of the 
human tower. Strehlow also describes this figure as part 
of a kangaroo ceremony, performed for a place called 
Nankali (Rain cloud). 

“Then came a young man and ran crouching between 
the outstretched legs of the row of performers, while each . 
member of the row hit him with his gum-tree twigs. After 
this ceremony had been repeated several times, one of the 
younger performers held him by the thighs, whereat all 
the decorated young actors threw themselves down by the 
side of the old men. This ceremony represented a game 
which the divine kangaroos had performed in ancient 
times.’ “Not only the Loritja, but also the Aranda, believe 
that young kangaroos still play by running between the 
legs of a row of old kangaroos. Indeed, some of the 
aborigines maintain that they have actually witnessed this 
game.’ “The two old performers appeared on the scene 
from the west. They came one behind the other in an arti- 
ficial depression in the ground, hitting the earth with long 
gum-tree twigs and causing their legs to tremble. Next, 
one of the performers clasped the other from behind, and 
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both bent forward together, looking first to the right and 
then to the left. Suddenly the performer who was behind 
crawled between the legs of the one in front, whereat the 
whole performance was repeated over again. Although the 
aborigines maintain that they are imitating a kangaroo 
game, the rite evidently imitates the act of procreation.’ 1 

Since the broom in the kangaroo father’s hand is de- 
clared to bea penis, we are certainly justified in interpret- 
ing the ‘springing on the back’ as a homosexual coitus 
which the young kangaroos submit to from the old kan- 
garoo. Probably the natives are right in their explanations, 
and the ceremony is a conscious imitation vitalized by, and 
combined with compulsive actions derived from, an un- 
conscious source. 

The commonest figure (d) is, as we have seen, the 
‘on all fours’. This is either not explained by the myths 
at all, or described as a representation of the dogs’ attack 
on, or pursuit of, the kangaroos. The jerky movements of 
the head, and the hopping and running on all fours, may 
indeed be regarded as imitations of the animals. There 
remains, however, the a/knantama, which also occurs in 
the ‘embracing’ figure (e), where one performer clasps 
the other from behind and both tremble together. The 
myth gives no explanation of this rite; but the words of 
the accompanying song always refer to the dragon-fly, an 
insect which continually flies about while copulating. 

The alknantama, or ceremonial trembling, is the essen- 
tial element of the totemic cult, which recurs in all imita- 
tive rites. The Aranda use the word erooma as a synonym 
or explanation. Now erooma means to tremble, and 1s used 
especially to denote ‘trembling from erotic excitement’. 
When the wild cat (#i/pa2) ancestors did alknantama, 
feathers flew in all directions from their bodies, and these 
formed the seeds of children (ratapa, iti-iti), which still 
penetrate women and are reborn. Moreover, this direct 
interpretation of the totemic ritual from mythological 
and linguistic data can be confirmed by the analysis 


1 Strehlow, /.c. ili. 1, 2. 
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of the dreams recorded in connection with these cere- 
monies. 

Lelil-tukutu’s Dream.—‘We went northwards with Pu- 
kuti-wara to a place where there was a big mountain. 
A shining object was also there; it moved about. We 
went up and came down again. Something was burning 
in a hole; the flames leapt up high. Pukuti-wara was ill and 
he had to lie down by the fire. I climbed a tree and looked 
towards Urupindja where we were going. Then we went 
to the river; there were footprints of a woman who had 
just gone by. Pukuti-wara had to lie down again in Ute- 
pata, for he was ill and very weak. There was running 
water near a fig-tree. We drank water and sprinkled our 
bodies. We went eastwards to Urupindja. A man drank 
water there from a stream. A woman was also there with a 
child. The man had intercourse with the woman; the child 
slept a little way away. He saw us and his penis was still 
erect (anatara). He took his spear, threw it through 
Pukuti-wara’s breast and killed him. I cried out and 
awoke.’ 

Lelil-tukutu worked for a white man who owned Uru- 
pindja. After telling me various things about this place, 
he said, ‘I saw the footsteps of a woman there, but I didn’t 
follow her. She came again later, and I ran away. I didn’t 
like her.’ 

The man in the dream resembled Lelil-tukutu’s uncle, 
and the woman was like his first wife, Wangapari, who 
was much older than he was and who now belonged to a 
white man. He had never seen an act of coitus, but he had 
once watched his father Patuwalantu making a kuntanka 
(jjurunga). The expression ‘to make a kuntanka’ can 
mean either to make the object or to perform the cere- 
mony. The round, shining object in the dream was a 
takula, a mussel-shell, used in rain and love magic, which 
is supposed to move in water. Only a pregnant woman 
can find this shell, 

When asked for his associations to Pukuti-wara, Lelil- 
tukutu answered that he had got to know him in Nuninta 
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in the land of the Pitchentara. “Nuxi’ means a dog standing 
with an erect penis after coitus; the mythical dog ancestor 
Nauilja had stood there with an erect penis and fought for 
the bitch Piauru with another dog ancestor Walurumba. 
‘Pukuti-wara is a good friend’, he said. “We always share 
whatever we possess.’ 

The fire in the hole reminded him of Walunguru, the 
fire place. At Walunguru something had happened in his 
childhood which had made a lasting impression. His father. 
had speared a wallaby and left it lying where it was. After 
further hunting they came back and found a wanapa (for- 
eigner, enemy) there. His father crept up and speared the 
stranger. Later, when he was a rather older boy, they came 
back to the same place and saw the blood-stains.t “What 
have you killed here?’ he asked, and his father answered, 
‘A kangaroo’. But he did not believe this and said that he 
had a curious feeling as if something wanted to ‘catch’ (z.e. 
attack) him. They went on together and his father led him 
to where lay the body of a man. He ran away as fast as he 
could, but his father took him on his shoulders and they 
went home. 

The woman whose tracks he saw in the dream reminded 
him not only of his first wife Wangapari, but also of her 
mother, old Puntjina. Moreover, he identified the man in 
the coitus scene as his uncle, who works for the white man 
to whom Wangapari had gone. The appearance of the 
mother’s brother as a representative of the father-imago is 
characteristic of all primitive forms of social organization. 
But now the powerful white man plays this réle, since he 
is the husband of Wangapari, who was certainly a mother 
figure in the life of Lelil-tukutu. Thus, while the dream 
exhibits a scarcely modified expression of the latent mean- 
ing in which only the dramatis personae are altered, the 
associated episodes display a waking tendency to modify 
the action and to return to the original dramatis personae. 
Contrary to the will of his parents, Lelil-tukutu remembers 


1 No rain may fall for two or three years, so that the blood-stains might 
remain visible. 3 
H 
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having seen two things: he had spied upon his ‘father’ 
(father’s brother) when engaged in a ceremony, and he 
had seen the body of the man his father killed. We cannot 
interpret his reaction to the corpse as ‘a fear that is ade- 
quate to reality’. The question is, why did he identify him- 
self with the stranger his father had speared? 

The dream-text gives some explanation of these ques- 
tions. Lelil-tukutu wants to find a saku/a—an object which 
only a pregnant woman can find. Moreover, the ceremony 
he saw as a child is the same as the one he had himself 
performed on the day before the dream. 

We can now reconstruct the succession of the child’s 
reactions and fantasies when confronted by the primal 
scene. He pretends to sleep (the child in the dream) but 
sees what his parents do. His first impulse is to imitate his 
father and to take his place by the mother. In the myth, 
the nananana men first have intercourse with their own 
women (the father with the mother) and then the water- 
ancestors, who are the real heroes (the child, the dreamer), 
cohabit with the zananana women. But this fantasy must 
give way before the anxiety evoked by the copulating 
father. The man with the erect penis has also a great spear 
with which he runs Pukuti-wara through. At this point 
we must say something about the relations between the 
dreamer and his friend. Pukuti-wara was very ill and Lelil- 
tukutu was his doctor. The dream, however, exposes the 
latent hostility of the medicine-man towards his patient, 
so that it would seem that the Pitchentara were psycho- 
logically justified when, after Pukuti-wara’s death, they 
organized an avenging expedition against the Yumu. But 
the associations show that this conclusion should be 
qualified. Although the hostility existed it was not really 
and fundamentally directed against Pukuti-wara. The real 
person represents a mythical event and owes his place in 
the dream partly to the fact that Lelil-tukutu had first met 
him at a mythologically important place; for the dog with 
erect penis fighting for the bitch exactly corresponds with 
the dream-picture and with the primal scene. We must 
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also remember that the dreamer is journeying with Pukuti- 
wara, who appears in the réle of the ‘weaker double’ and is 
speared by the father instead of him. This episode mirrors 
the further development of the original fantasy. The child 
wishes to kill the father, but is afraid of his dangerous 
weapon, that is, of his penis. Thus the idea of danger is 
charged with libido; for the sexual act is associated with 
the idea of the ‘attack’ and of the killing. The father will 
penetrate him rather than the mother with the ‘spear’; and 
since the child identifies himself with the mother he is 
speared in the breast, a feminine erotogenetic zone. In the 
actual ceremony Lelil-tukutu had played the part of the 
nananana woman who is impregnated by the men. 

The two cover-memories associated with the dream of 
observing the coitus are well suited to take the place of the 
primal scene. Both are concerned with actions of the ~ 
father? which should remain hidden from the son. When 
Lelil-tukutu saw that his father could kill people he re- 
acted with a sudden anxiety; and when he was asked if he 
had ever observed a coitus, he answered, ‘I have seen my 
father at a ceremony’, for coitus is the unconscious mean- 
ing of the ritual act. 

The parents of a Pindupi infant are not severe edu- 
cators. Only two things are forbidden: to see the parental 
coitus and to take part in the totemic rites. Lelil-tukutu’s 
dream proves, however, that the children do observe the 
sexual act. The fear of the father represses this experience, 
together with the incestuous impulse associated with it; 
but the totemic ritual offers a substitute and a sublimated 
form of gratification. What was forbidden is now raised 
into the sphere of the super-ego and has thus become com- 
pulsory and socially valuable. Great was the danger of a 
conflict between the performers in the sexual play and the 
audience, between the father and the son. But this is all 
over, for both act together. On the stage an older man 
trembles with sexual excitement and the youths encourage 
him: ‘Do it well! Tremble!’ But they can also terminate 


1 We can neglect the difference between father and father’s brother. 
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the scene. One of the group of observers comes forward 
and lays his hands on the trembling figure. 

What are the principal differences between the original 
and the sublimated form? In the rite the end pleasure is 
not represented. The ritual offers another form of gratifi- 
cation to the son, that of interrupting his father in the 
sexual act.1 He is no longer excluded; he is initiated into 
the sexual mystery. This indeed is the ‘official’, that is, the 
conscious, meaning of the initiation rite, which introduces 
the sons into the hitherto forbidden realm of sex. Now the 
connection between totemism and initiation is much closer 
than it has so far appeared from our description. On the 
one hand, only the initiated can take part in the totemic 
cult. On the other, the initiation is strictly totemic and 
consists in a series of cult actions, circumcision and subin- 
cision, resting, like the other rites, on totemic myths and 
being accompanied by totemic ritual songs. The fact that 
the totemic cult (i.e. coitus) is a privilege of adults is also 
stressed by other dreams. 

Lelil-tukutu’s Second Dream.—‘I went from the camp 
to the corkwood trees, and then I went on further and saw 
a rock. Two men stood there as they did yesterday (in the 
ceremony), showing their subincision wounds. There were 
many people and they cried, “‘Pau! Pau!’’ We went up 
the mountain and ate figs and pine-seed. We came down 
again to a water-hole by a tea-tree bush. We drank water 
and stood in a row, showing our subincision wounds 
(aralta) as we did yesterday in the ceremony. Then I saw 
some trees which had been split by lightning. I was a boy 
again and they led me about by the arm. There was a big 
rock-hole with flowing water by a bent eucalyptus tree. The 
people danced the pulapa (a non-sacred dance) with their 
hair arranged in a pukuti (the coiffure of the men). I looked 
on; the men danced; there were no women. They showed 
me the subincision opening. Then the men noticed that 
a man was there sleeping with a woman. They drove the 
woman away and showed me the same danceagain (pu/apa). 


* By the ceremonial laying-on of hands, which ends the alknantama. 
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We went on further to a big camp with men, women, 
and children, and many footmarks. One of the men took 
me on his shoulder to the amboanta (the place of initiation). 
There was a big fire and the women danced. The men told 
me to lie down. They threw me up towards the sky. Then 
they took me by the arm and ran with me, crying “Pau! 
Pau!” We were again at the initiation place (amboanta) 
and we heard the bull-roarer. I saw the women running 
away, the men collecting together, and a great fire. Two 
men took me by the arms and laid me on the backs of the 
others who were on all fours. One came and cut my fore- 
skin off. Then they laid me down again by the tree. I 
awoke; no one was there.’ 

The rock and the tree by which the men stood showing 
their subincision wounds resembled Ulturpma. At UI- 
turpma something had happened which had made a great 
impression upon Lelil-tukutu. Shortly after his own 
initiation he had pursued a kangaroo and found a large 
tyurunga. It was a jarrintalpa (the Pindupi name for 
the very big tjurungas). ‘It was broken, it was no longer 
any good’, he repeated several times. ‘I threw it in the 
fise.’ 

One must appreciate the reverence with which the 
people regard the sacred objects of their totemic cult in 
order to understand the importance of this confession. ‘The 
impulsive act was sacrilegious in the highest degree. The 
excuse that the sjurunga was no longer new, that it already 
had cracks on its surface, is threadbare, especially as the 
tjurunga was put away in a ‘nest’ in the bush and Lelil- 
tukutu knew that it belonged to Naninitji, his maternal 
grandfather. He described how strangely it had crackled 
in the fire. It went ‘drr! drr!’ He was afraid; it was cer- 
tainly a mamu (devil). 

The circumcision in the dream is an almost exact re- 
production of his own circumcision. On the eve of this 
ceremony he dreamed that his whole penis had been cut 
off, and waking in fearful anxiety he dared tell no one of 
it. He had the same anxiety on waking from this present 
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dream; but he gripped his penis and found it there, to his 
immense relief. 

In this dream the castration anxiety is undisguised and 
forms the central motif, its clear expression being due to 
the fact that it is embedded in the ritual. But the boy’s 
manifest anxiety at his initiation is only the revival of his 
infantile castration fear. This earlier dread is suggested by 
his associations to the fig-tree. It reminded him of a fig- 
tree at Putati. He was quite a little child and followed his 
mother. She drank water there, but he left her to run 
about by himself and sat on a stone he found standing 
upright in the desert sand. Then Puna-tari, a much older 
brother, came back from hunting with a kangaroo, saw 
the little boy sitting on the stone, and beat him on his be- 
hind; for the rock belonged to a honey-ant ancestor and 
the child should not have gone near it, much less have 
sat on it. 

The boy had trespassed on the privileges of his elders 
and therefore suffers, in a typical dream, from the return 
of his castration fear. In the middle of this dream a pulapa 
is Shown to him alone and not as usual to the women. Thus 
he takes the place of a woman. The motive of the inversion 
is betrayed by the fact that 2 man is found sleeping with a 
woman at the place where the men wish to perform the 
ceremonies. The woman is driven away, that is, repressed; 
and the youth takes her place in the rite, that is, he is a 
participator (initiate) with the father in the pleasure of the 
primal scene. Thus the latent content is the same as in the 
first dream. The youth who had played the réle of ob- 
server in the primal scene first wishes to kill the old man 
(profanation of the totemic cult, ‘killing’ the zjurunga), but 
the castration anxiety represses this impulse and he identi- 
fies himself with the mother instead. Since castration 
involves a metamorphosis into a woman, the fear is 
charged with libido: hence the recurrence of the castra- 
tion dream. 

The two prohibitions of childhood—not to observe the 
parental coitus and not to participate in the rites—cover 
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each other; for in them the child is excluded, once directly 
and once symbolically, from the paradise of his parents’ 
sexual pleasure. On the threshold of manhood these pro- 
hibitions are removed. The man’s right to do what the 
father did is now acknowledged, provided that the original 
incestuous objects are avoided. In the symbolic sphere, 
the removal of the prohibition is more complete. The 
son takes the place of the mother in the primal scene. 
Owing to the repression of the original object the genital 
and heterosexual impulse becomes aim-inhibited and 
homosexual. 

The following dream, which I have already recorded 
elsewhere,! is repeated here because of its relevance to the 
present topic. 

Yirramba’s Dream.—‘Many alknarintja women were 
there. They called me to join them, but I was afraid and 
would not go. 

“Then the a/knarintjas were again there, collecting seed 
and hunting rats (Auras) into the fire. They gave the meat 
to an old man as a “4aurilja (a ceremonial gift in return for 
performing the totemic cult). He knelt in the middle. 
There was a flat rock called Pulji (Navel), and a tree 
sprang up out of the ground by the old man. | dug for 
yams with a stick. Then I was with the a/kuarintjas, and 
we decorated ourselves with a/pita. The old man in the 
middle showed us a ceremony. 

‘I rubbed hair on my leg to make a string (apa) for the 
ceremonies. Then I again decorated myself with the a/k- 
narintja women and we sounded the bull-roarer. The old 
man in the middle performed further ceremonies, and, as 
he did so, a great ceremonial pole (kauaua) arose from the 
ground by his side. I went with the women to the kauaua 
and we embraced it. The old man did the same. We all 
sank into the earth clinging to the kauaua and were turned 
into tjurungas.’ 

The associations which identify the a/kuarintja as the 


1 ‘Sexual Life in Central Australia’, International Fournal of Psycho-Analysis, 
xiii. 493 Imago, xviii. 377. 
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mother have already been recorded. Here we are mainly 
interested in the activity of the old man. Yirramba said 
that the old man was his father, and assured me with ex- 
aggerated stress that he had not left him but was with him 
when he died. The rock is called ‘navel’, a common 
euphemism for ‘vagina’ in the sacred language of the rites. 
What then is the totemic ceremony which forms the 
central feature of the dream? The father kneels, that is, he 
has intercourse with the mother’s vagina; for the mother 
is represented by the group of a/knarinitja women. 

How does the boy behave in the primal scene? On the 
one hand he has a tendency to identify himself with the 
alknarintja women, that is, with the mother; on the other, 
this tendency is anxiously repudiated. Yirramba’s sym- 
bolic actions in his dream are extremely transparent. He 
bores his way into the earth (mother) with a stick; he rubs 
a string of hair on his leg, that is, he masturbates under 
the stimulus of the primal scene. His father shows him 
something, whereby first a tree and then a pole springs up 
out of the earth, that is, the father shows him his erect 
penis. The changing attitude of the child’s fantasy contains 
all the phases of the positive and negative Oedipus com- 
plex. At one moment he identifies himself with the 
mother; at the next, he owns the bull-roarer with which 
the alknarintja women are bewitched, and then the 
castration anxiety again drives him from the feminine 
position. All these possibilities are combined in the final 
episode. I asked him what it felt like to be turned into a 
yjurunga. ‘It was as if I were sinking into soft earth’,! he 
said. ‘I was yipatjipa.’ ‘This, as he explained, meant ‘out 
of himself with pleasure as in sexual enjoyment’. 

Let us now try to support our interpretation of the 
totemic cult from another side, namely, by investigating 
the sacred objects used. Among these the sjurungas are the 
most important. Indeed in the western dialects the ceremony 
itself is called kuntanka, and kuntanka means tjurunga. The 
Southern Aranda call it inguabara andatta, where ingua- 


1 A hysterical patient described her coitus fantasies in almost the same words. 
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bara again means “jurunga, and andatta, eagle-down. In 
the totemic myths, the metamorphosis of the ancestors 
into “urungas is the culmination of the wanderings; and 
we know from the dream we have just analysed that this 
metamorphosis symbolizes coitus. The dreamer takes part 
in the pleasures of the parents; like the mother, he em- 
braces the father’s giant penis; and like the father, he sinks 
into the ground. Then he becomes a ¢jurunga, that is, he . 
identifies himself with his penis during the sexual act. The 
old men say that Malpunga was the first to turn himself 
into a 4jurunga. His tjurunga was his own penis, which was 
always erect. He used it to drive his sons, the young 
Tyjilpas (Wild cats), before him.t 

As a parallel to the sjurungas we have the eagle-down 
feathers (andatta). Like the sjurungas they are typical ob- 
jects of the totemic cult. The chief heroes, especially the 
phallic wild-cat ancestors, appear in the rite or the myth 
completely covered with them. Children emanate from 
them as well as from ¢jurungas. For example, if a man goes 
to his wife after a ceremony and copulates with her, the 
feathers that have not been washed off penetrate her body 
and turn into a child. The andatta (eagle-down) are in one 
sense even less ambiguous sexual symbols than the sjur- 
ungas. Lhe tjurungas represent the bodies of ancestors and 
are accordingly decorated with feathers for the ceremonies 
like the bodies of those who are still alive. There are ob- 
jects called tjurunga mborka, or kuntanka anangu, that is, 
body ¢jurungas. With what are these ‘bodies’ of living 
people or ancestors covered? The rite begins with 
onanism, but this is not continued to the point of ejacula- 
tion. When an erection has been achieved another stuff 
flows from the penis, namely, blood from the subincision 
wound; the self-punishment thus symbolizes the ejacula- 
tion. Moreover, the ritual trembling of the whole body 
imitates the rhythmic movements of the penis. Therefore 
we can hardly err in interpreting the feathers as sperm 


1 Roheim, ‘Psycho-Analysis of Primitive Cultural Types’, Fournal, 57-733 
idem, ‘Die Psychoanalyse primitiver Kulturen’, Imago, xviii. 386-447. 
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symbols. The ancestral penis appears on the stage quite 
covered with sperm (feathers). 

The i/in or kililin (Aranda /yanpa) are conspicuous in 
many totemic rites, especially in those we have de- 
scribed. These ornaments, called ‘wooden flowers’ by 
Strehlow, are little sticks of varying length with shavings 
at one end. Sometimes they are stuck into the hair, or 
arranged in a bow-shaped head decoration like a tiara or 
half-moon with rays. This is saturated with blood, especi- 
ally the middle of the ‘half-moon’ and the ends of the 
‘rays’. 

A comparative study of the ritual songs will throw some 
light on these i/in. There are certain typical recurrent 
elements in the verses which accompany the several rites. 


Thus the following words accompany the figure ‘on all 
fours’: 


ngoa (spirit) ngoalpana (like a spirit) 
kililin (lyanpa) kililinpana (my lyanpa) 
wankana (raw) talin-pungana (red) 


. The ritual proper to this verse was repeated seven times 
as a component in the various kangaroo myths. Usually 
the words were sung with a few typical additions, ‘raw’ 
and ‘red’ being said to refer to the /yanpa which had been 


dipped in blood. But the following variant was differently 
explained: 


kalumba (penis) litaranganu (dragging) 
kililin (lyanpa) kilin pana (my /yanpa) 
wankana (raw) talin pungana (shining red) 


Here the words ‘raw’ and ‘red’ refer to the bleeding 
subincision wound. It is therefore difficult to determine 
whether they originally qualified the /yanpa, or the wound, 
or both. If the red head decoration was originally intended 
to represent the subincision wound by an ‘upward dis- 
placement’ both interpretations may be correct. But even 
if one of them is only an ‘accidental’ association to the text, 
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its unconscious meaning would remain the same; the 
symbolism of the /yanpa decoration would be accurately 
expressed by such an error. 

A similar ambiguity applies to the words warkiri 
waninyi. The usual translation is ‘ki/i/in-blowing’, but in 
one place it is ‘dragon-flies flying about’. The expressions 
‘blowing’ or ‘flying about’ may be reduced to a common 
denominator. But do they refer to ‘head decoration’ or 
‘dragon-fly’? It is doubtful whether warkiri is really an 
archaic word for either ki/i/in or dragon-fly. But in any case 
the dragon-fly refers to the erkurindja situation (the 
Aranda name is ‘cohabiting with the water’; cf. above), 
that is, to the parents joined together in coitus represented 
by the two men in the ceremony. Moreover, the latent 
sense of the ki/i/in is given by interpreting the curved part 
as a vagina and the rays as a penis; for we may substitute 
‘vagina’ for ‘subincision wound’, which indeed is called a 
vagina. Thus the sacred object is seen to be another repre- 
sentation of the primal scene, the impression on the ob- 
server of the red vagina, or the red (erect) penis, being 
especially stressed. 

Like the tjurunga, the andatta, and the ilin, the waninga 
ranks as an important object in the totemic cult. Two 
pieces of wood at right angles are the framework around 
which the hair-string is wound to form a quadrilateral. Its 
origin is not directly explained by any myth; but there are 
myths about the Milky Way, which is regarded as a 
celestial waninga. ‘The Nambutji tell us the following 
story about it. 

Many Wati tukutita (ancestors in human form) sprang 
up at Eripilangula (Big Water-hole). They went to 
Ngitji (Fire) and made a fire, and where the smoke went 
up there is now a large sandhill. Then they went to Ant- 
jilpiri (Water-hole) and sat in a circle round the water- 
hole. A messenger, decorated with rats’ tails (mani) and 
every kind of ornament, was sent out to fetch more people 
for a dance. They collected many Warungari people. A boy 
was to be circumcised and he lay on his stomach. They 
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beat him with their shields. There were many women there 
who danced (wintimi!). They put the boy on the shields, 
gave him a girdle and tied up his hair, that is, they made 
the pukuti. ‘Then they carried him on their backs a long, 
way towards the west until they came to Altawaritji (Char- 
coal). Here many boys were circumcised. Feathers like 
those of the eagle-hawk grew on all the boys and on the 
men and women. The men and the boys had waningas on 
their heads. They fastened all the waningas together, mak- 
ing a sort of table 2 on which they sat. The joined waningas 
were like one waninga; they flew up into the sky in the 
form of eagle-hawks, and the cross-sticks can be seen in 
the Milky Way. 

The Milky Way called Yulparari(Fence) is really a wan- 
inga kuntanka, that is, a holy waninga; for ‘fence’ signifies 
a row of waningas. Here the ancestors live for ever (kutu 
nyinanyi tukutita, eternally staying the ancestors). The 
Southern Cross (Waratjipi-tjipi, ‘Tied-around-around) 1s 
also a waninga. 

Merilkna from the Ngatatara group of the Luritja only 
knows that the Milky Way is a cross-shaped ¢jurunga with 
feather decorations (puku/u) at both ends. But Yirramba 
says that the ‘River’ (w/paia, mewara) is a tjurunga knan- 
indja ingupundya, that is, a tjurunga belonging to the night. 
Both Day and Night arose at a place called Imoara. Many 
Wallaby people (atwa iwuta) sat there in the dark, and 
among them one called Intjimanja (Morning twilight). 
He covered the daylight with his back. Mewara (Creek), 
the Milky Way, was also there, and the people seized him 
and stretched him out. ‘We are smoararinja’, they said. 
Now Tmoara is equivalent to i/pa and means ‘uterus’, so 
that these people described themselves as uterus people. 
These Iwuta (Wallaby) people had many wtnitjija (cere- 
monial shields) and they performed u/nitjija (multiplica- 
tion ceremonies); Tmoara was a very ‘big place’.® They 


1 The women’s ceremonial dance at the men’s initiation. The Aranda call it 
ndaperama. 

= My informant used this word to explain the appearance of the object to me. 

* ‘Big’ means ‘mythologically important’. 
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also had a long pole called Urpula (Tail), which they 
stretched out to the sky. They hung many wénitjija alkutas 
(ceremonial shields) and ¢jurungas on it, and bent it round 
in the sky till it reached the earth again at Langara, not 
far from Ryans Well. The iméatja of this celestial stick is 
the Milky Way. Tjonba (Parenthie lizards) were there, and 
as they saw the Mewara (Creek) come down they said, 
‘Day is breaking’. They lifted the end of the Milky Way 
back to the sky, after hanging stjurumgas and alkutas 
(shields) on it. At this place there is a kuza (eternal) water 
which never dries up. Many Pananga and Pungata}! 
people belong to the Mewara totem. 

I obtained the text of the song that belongs to this 
myth, but the only point which interests us here is that 
dawn and an edible red seed called ‘down’ are both ‘made’ 
(z.e. magically called forth or multiplied) by the song. 
Yirramba said expressly that it was utnitjija knarrendora, 
that is, a very great uinitjija, too great to be told to Spencer 
and Gillen. 

Altjira-iliinka (the emu-footed a/tjira), the so-called 
‘high god’ of the Aranda, is associated with these myths 
and with the Milky Way. 

‘According to the tradition of the ancients there is a 
superior and good (mara) being, Altjira. He is eternal 
(ngambakala), and is believed to be a big strong man with 
a red skin and long, fair hair falling over his shoulders. 
He has emu’s feet, and is called Altjira-iliinka for this 
reason. ... He lives in the sky, which the aborigines con- 
ceive as an eternal earth. The Milky Way is a great river 
(larra, also called u/baia, creek) with high trees and sweet, 
never-drying springs. Here grow luscious fruits and 
berries in great profusion, while flocks of birds and many 
animals, such as kangaroos and wild cats, inhabit the im- 
mense hunting territory of Altjira. He kills the wild ani- 
mals which come to the springs to slake their thirst, and 
his wives collect the roots and fruits which grow in great 
quantities all the year round. 


1 Marriage classes. 
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‘Altjira is the good god of the Aranda who is known to 
the women as well as to the men. But his realm only in- 
cludes the sky; he has not created men nor does he bother 
himself about their ways. He has no ¢jurunga of stone or 
wood. The Aranda neither fear nor love him. They only 
fear lest one day the sky may fall down and crush themall.”# 

It is clear that Strehlow, and other representatives of 
the so-called ‘Primal Monotheism’ who follow him, regard 
the emu-footed Altjira as a sort of Jahve or Zeus of the 
Aranda. We shall see that he has a close mythological affin- 
ity with the Milky Way; but Strehlow’s description gives 
little hint of this or of Altjira-iliinka’s connection with our 
present theme. 

To the aborigines themselves, the word a/tjira denotes 
mythical ancestors in general rather than a single indi- 
vidual. The expressions xgambakala and mara qualify all 
alyjira, and not only the specific Altjira-iliinka. Moreover, 
the ‘theological’ appearance of these adjectives is due solely 
to Strehlow’s formulation. Ngambaka/a means ‘uncreated 
and indestructible’. A myth ends with an explanation of 
some natural feature (e.g. the ancestor went into the earth 
and a rock arose to mark the spot), and this being still 
present is xgambakala. Or again, what is only imagined is 
raised above all earthly change and therefore becomes 
ngambakala, unalterable, like a dream. Mara can indeed 
be translated as ‘good’, but it also means ‘beautiful’ or 
‘normal’, It qualifies everything which is not erintja (devil), 
leltja (enemy), aknara (violent), or tnaputa (wanton). But 
we may even doubt whether Altjira-iliinka can be de- 
scribed as mara at all. 

According to old Yirramba, he sits in a great hut (é/ta 
knarra) in the Western Sky. The stars (ndailpura) are his 
camp-fires, his sons are little emus (i/ia kurka), his 
daughters are dog-footed (kuulja-inka); but he himself is 
a real man (atwa ndurpa), except for his emu-feet. He carries 
a tjimbilli (bundle of magic sticks) under his arm, with 
which he kills the people whom he hates. He is a great 


1 Strehlow, /.c. i. 1, 2. 
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sorcerer (zankara-man) and he possesses more nankara 
(magical stones) than earthly sorcerers. He is bad (kona) 
and he possesses stores of black magic (arunkulta). He has 
many wives and daughters who are also stars like his sons. 
The answer to the question ‘Where does he come from 
(¢wuna knanakala)?’ was as follows: ‘Antjua (nest, i.e. the 
nest of the emu), that is his kzanindja (totem or origin)’. 
He also has tjurunga talkara (stone tjurungas); but his most 
characteristic possession is his tjimbilli and the nankara- 
stones. 

Strehlow’s account of the corresponding being among 
the Luritja! was described by my informants as a simple 
translation of the Aranda material. But the real beliefs of 
the Apatangurru people (Ngatatara, Merino Group) may 
be derived from Wapiti’s description. The Mirawari 
(Milky Way) is a big kuntanka, it is the universal Nega/- 
lunga. This great mystery is revealed to the youths at their 
initiation ceremony. ‘Many novices (maliara) once went 
up into the sky. Their camp-fires are the stars of the Milky 
Way. This is the great place of the novices. An eternal 
earth (kuta manta) is up there where all the ma/iara sleep 
(maliara tuta ankungaringu). Then Wapiti related the 
following saga: 


Katura nyinanyu ngura 
(The father) (stayed) (place) 
paluru nutunka 

(he) (old man) 

paluru talilkatingu punapiti 
(he) « (lifted up) (big bowl) 
kapitara paluru kulpajanu 
(with water) (he) (took it) 
ngura puntu nakula 
(place) (big) (he saw) 
puna paluna ngaratunu 
(bowl) (that one) (he laid down) 
warutanti nantjinu jankula 
(firewood) (he owned) (he went) 


1 Strehlow, Zc. 1, 2. 
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kalanu kalara 

(lit it) (after he had lit it ) 
ngalakulpangu nuranka 

(went back) (there) 

nyinakatingu 

(he stayed) 

Maliara tuta ankuta 
(novices) (all) (sleeping) 
palaranungu tana nangu 
(they awoke) (this) (they see) 
waru pujungaranyt 

(fire) (smoke rises up) 

tana warata kulpangu 
(these) (in a row) (go) 
nguranka nyinakatingu 

(in this place) (they stay) 

kutu 

(eternally) 


The manner in which this myth was told me was en- 
tirely different from that in which the material was usually 
provided. Every word was stressed, the saga evidently be- - 
ing concerned with the great mystery. The novices’ father 
was called Ulparalkirilkiri (Toe-foot rough), and it was 
said of him that he had originated where he was above and 
remained there eternally without turning into a kuntanka. 
He and his sons are kuninjatu (mara), which means not 
simply that they are beautiful or good but that they belong 
to a certain type in the world of fairy tales. 

The Yumu people believe in a similar figure called 
Tjina-papanguampa (Foot dog-like). He has a great bowl 
and his wife beautiful fair hair and a wa/unpanpa (string). 
He wears all the ornaments of an aboriginal, is fair-haired 
and a kuninjatu. The maliara are his sons. They often come 
down to help the hunters, sometimes giving them new 
spears. In this character they behave like ancestral spirits, 
or doubles (gantjas). 

_ Some very interesting information on the parallel be- 
liefs among the Pitchentara was given me by Pukuti-wara. 
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Tukutita Tjinampara (Foot body) lives in the sky (Sky- 
place, Ngura-lalalta). He is a wonderfully beautiful man 
with emu-feet. Originally there were two Tjinamparas, 
but he now lives alone with many sons and no wife. These 
beings call us (the Pitchentara) mamus (devils) because we 
are hairy and given to fighting. We have only wooden bull- 
roarers (mandagi); but theirs are made of stone and inde- 
structible. They are always sounding their bull-roarers. 
We (the Pitchentara) are too many people, like the mamus. 
When a soul flies up to heaven and pulls at the kuntanka 
(Milky Way), the sky falls down, for it is held up by this 
kuntanka, Tjinampara is also called Tangara, which means 
bankalanga. He is a bankalanga entuta (good devil). There 
is a story of how he came to be where he is. Two men were 
with a blind old woman in Untalkata; but they only gave 
her thin emu meat, although they had killed many fat 
emus. So once when they were out hunting the old woman 
said: “When you chase the emu you shall always stay up 
above’. Thus the two Tukutita-tjinamparas came to be in 
the Milky Way, where they still are. They had no wife. 
They got their sons from their kunti (stick). 

By comparing the different variants of this saga we 
arrive at a remarkable equivalence between angels and 
devils, between very good and very evil beings. Indeed, it 
seems an incomprehensible contradiction that heavenly 
creatures who in their superiority to mortals call them 
devils should also be called devils themselves. 

On each side of the Milky Way are groups of stars 
which the Aranda call Indjikandja (Poison glands).1 Two 
poison-gland men lived at Emu-feather ([liumpa) and 
hunted many emus. An old woman was also with them. 
She was an emu woman and their wuxa (paternal aunt). 
Once they came home late and gave the blind old woman 
a piece of emu leg. ‘This is good’, she said. ‘Formerly, I 
wasn’t given anything like it.’ Then she blew on the bone 
and all the emus became ‘wild’ and ran away terrified. Be- 
fore this time all the emus were there; they lived under the 


1 Cf. Spencer and Gillen, The Arunta, 1927, ii. 429, Yuchinkinja. 
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earth and were easy to catch. A great wind came and blew 
the two poison-gland men up to a high rock, where the 
younger one knelt before the older one and both were 
quite covered with andatta (feathers). The feathers were 
grey. They said, ‘We will disappear altogether’. The 
younger one turned to the older one and said: ‘What shall 
we become? Eagles?’—‘No.’ ‘Crows?’—‘No.’ ‘We had 
better become poison-gland men.’—‘Yes, and when we 
come down we will kill all the people.’ They flew up; no 
one could see them, for they were covered with andatta. 
They came down like the wind and took the tongues and 
the hearts out of the people so that they died. Altjira-iliinka 
also came down in a whirlwind and killed people. More- 
over, he lent zankara-stones to medicine-men. 

The Ngali and Nambutji call this constellation Kanka- 
lumbana (My mountain kangaroo). There were two moun- 
tain kangaroo people, who always ate corpses, and many 
demon women (mingalpindji). The kangaroo people 
arranged an initiation and the minga/pindji came to kill and 
eat them. Being afraid, they took the form of eagles and 
flew up into the sky, where they still are. They left their 
tjurunga on the earth and also the children or embryos 
ready for incarnation (Aranda, ratapa). 

In order to derive the meaning of this rather confusing 
group of myths, I will summarize the chief features which 
they contain. Firstly, there is a close connection between 
a cross-shaped sacred object, namely, the waninga, and 
the Milky Way, which is supposed to be a sort of heavenly 
waninga. Secondly, the myth connects the Milky Way 
with the initiation ceremonies, which in the narrative in- 
clude or are interrupted by the journey to the sky. The 
Milky Way is the abode of a supernatural being who is 
sometimes regarded as a good and helpful spirit (Yumu, 
Pindupi, Pitchentara), sometimes as the incarnation of all 
evil magic (Eastern and Northern Aranda), and who be- 
longs more to the mythology of the demons than to that 
of the ancestral spirits. A striking feature is his misshapen 
foot and his affinity with the emu mythology. He is born 
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from an emu nest, he has emu feet, his sons are little emus, 
and he hunts emus. Moreover, he appears either as a single 
or as a dual being. Such dual heroes are widely spread in 
Australia and can be seen in the sky as Magellan’s clouds, 
or as the constellations in the neighbourhood of these 
clouds. 

The structure of the whole mythological building will 
be clear when we have once grasped the plan of the founda- 
tions, namely, the myths of the Waninga and the Milky 
Way. I have already described and interpreted the most 
striking of these in another context. We found that the 
Milky Way concealed the same latent content as the copu- 
lating dogs, and that the observer who flew up there in his 
dream was repeating the excitement and the erection of 
the spying boy. The sagas are concerned with a newly cir- 
cumcised youth and a female demon, the pleasurable and 
terrifying idea of their eternal union in copulation being 
represented by the two pieces of wood fastened together, 
that is, by the waninga cross in the Milky Way. Thus the 
waninga, perhaps an even more sacred attribute of the 
totemic cult than the sjurunga, is quite clearly a representa- 
tive of a copulating pair, that is, of the primal scene situa- 
tion. On the other hand, however, there are no hard and 
fast lines between the primal scene and the projected, but 
not united, genitals of the two sexes. The Negatatara call 
the two dark patches in the Milky Way xgapa-zjinbis. A 
ngapa-tjinbi is a ceremonial object made of two crossed 
wooden ¢jurungas wound round with thread like a waninga. 
The associated myth exactly corresponds with the Wan- 
inga myth of the couple joined in coitus. 

There once lived in Tunkuba (Wallaby place) many 
putaia (little grey wallaby) men. They came together to 
circumcise two boys and, after the circumcision, gave each 
a ngapa-tjinbi, telling him to keep it away from the women. 
But two girls, the promised brides of the youths, being 
curious to see the ceremonies, had hidden themselves in 
the bush in spite of the prohibition of the men. As soon 
as these had left the spot, the girls came out of their hiding- 
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place and, taking the youths on their shoulders, climbed 
up into the sky. When they had arrived in the Milky Way 
the boys asked to be set down on the ground, for they 
feared lest the men should kill them. The girls set them 
down at Merwara (Milky Way) and hid the two ngapa- 
tjinbis in the ground. The boys can now be seen as two 
bright stars in the Milky Way, and two neighbouring dark 
patches mark the places of the xgapa-tjinbis# 

In this myth, the double ¢jurunga or waninga takes the 
place of the copulating pair; while the carrying of the lads 
by the girls may be easily interpreted like a flying dream 
as a representation of the sexual act. Strehlow® says that 
the gapa-tjinbi was set up before the circumcision of the 
boys; but in the ceremonies I observed this was done much 
later as a part of the Nakuru. According to Piti-piti, 
ngapa-tjinbi means ‘water-vagina’ (Ngali dialect). The 
Wallaby ancestors came to Maurungu on their wander- 
ings. A lizard woman sat there by a water-hole. She was 
the inhabitant of the water. She sat with her vagina open 
and was decorated with xgapa-tjinbi, which the men took 
away from her. Then Piti-piti said that »gapa-tjinbi meant 
tatari alpi, that is, the vagina or the uterus of the lizard- 
woman. In Yirramba’s version of the Milky Way there 
was a man, or stick, who was stretched out; and the local- 
ity of the myth was called Uterus. 

If the Milky Way is a primal scene transported to the 
sky, we can at once understand why the ‘primal god’ who 
lives there is a bankalanga, or what is the same thing, a 
wicked medicine-man. These demons are projections of 
the phallic father in the primal scene, and even if they are 
beautiful and good they are still tainted, like the European 
devil, with the horse’s hoof. Altjira-iliinka has emu feet, 
Ulparalkirilkiri a rough foot, the sky-god of the Pitchen- 
tara is called Foot-body. The equation between foot and 
penis is common in the oaths and jokes of the Central 
Australians. But the work of sublimation has replaced the 
copulating dogs by good, beautiful, and helpful sky- 


1 Strehlow, d.c. i. 24-5. * Strehlow, /.c. iv. 49. 
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spirits, who only retain the peculiarity of the dog’s or 
emu’s foot. It is certainly no accident that the copulating 
dogs and the emu, the two most common bogies of the 
children, should have provided the material for the con- 
struction of a good spirit. The technique of sublimation is 
representation by opposites. The heavenly beings, who are 
really themselves mamus, call us mamus ‘because we fight 
so much and are so hairy (that is, sexual)’. It is impossible 
to illustrate the mechanism of sublimation more clearly. 
The beings, who have been formed by a projection of the 
primal scene, reproduce themselves without women by 
means of a symbolic penis (stick). Probably the extreme 
goodness of other sky-gods results similarly from a trans- 
formation of their original aggressiveness—and in Central 
Australia beside the ‘good’ heavenly beings we also find 
the more archaic ‘bad’ ones. 

At the time of circumcision, or at least during the initia- 
tion ceremonies, the boy is shown the waninga as a materi- 
alized form of the primal scene; indeed, he is also shown 
representations of the same event in a whole series of tot- 
emic rites. The widespread parallels between the various 
rites and myths prove that they must have been developed 
in primeval times. 

The two heroes Kadri-pariwilpaulu (the two from the 
sky river, Milky Way) went hunting pelicans on lake Peri- 
gundi, where one of them circumcised himself by diving 
after a boomerang which had fallen into the water. The 
secret, however, was soon discovered, and his brother imi- 
tated him. ‘Now we are boys no longer, but men’, they 
said, thinking of their father who was still uncircumcised, 
that is, a boy. He was in the camp and they circumcised 
him in his sleep. He lost a great deal of blood and, as he 
continued to have intercourse with his wife while the wound 
was still unhealed, died from inflammation. After the two 
brothers had wandered about showing people how to cir- 
cumcise themselves, they went up into the Milky Way. 


ee W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 1904, 645. Cf. Roheim, 
Australian Totemism, 112. 
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This version belongs ethnologically to the Dieri, the 
southern neighbours of the Central Australian group of 
peoples, and its psychological value is considerable be- 
cause it confirms our interpretation of the myth. We have 
argued that a primal scene, that is, a parental coitus, is the 
latent meaning of the prohibited intercourse between the 
youth and the she-devil; and here, in the Dieri version, 
their place is explicitly taken by the parents. In the original 
form of the myth, the boy is the observer in the primal 
scene. In the demon version, we have a terrifying projec- 
tion of this episode; and in the totemic rites and in the 
waninga, it is exhibited to the boy, who is at the same time 
punished by circumcision for the impulses it evoked. 
For the same reason, the sagas contain the idea of punish- 
ment; the son must die (be transported to the sky) because 
he wished to part his parents and to kill his father. But 
with the death is combined the satisfaction of the uncon- 
scious wishes; the youth is up above in an eternal coitus 
with the demon-mother. In the Dieri version the lowest 
stratum is uncovered by a displacement. The forbidden 
coitus after the circumcision is attributed to the father, and 
it is the sons who punish him by killing him with circum- 
cision. 

The initiation rites among the Yerkla-mining of the 
south coast are also connected with the Milky Way. The 
lad lies bound upon the earth, and when it is visible he is 
asked if he can see the two dark patches. He is then told 
the following myth: In primeval times there was a giant 
bird who ate up all the people until only three men and one 
woman were left. The three men killed the bird, but only 
two spears could be found in its body. Then the two heroes, 
Wenung and Kura, went up to heaven and can now be 
seen as the two black patches in the Milky Way. Budera 
stayed on earth and had many sons to whom he taught the 
distinguishing marks of the various groups. 

The two heroes of the Milky Way who defeated the 


1 Howitt, /.c. 665-6. For other variants see Réheim, Australian Totemism, 
53> 441. 
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great bird correspond to the two Tjinamparas of the Pit- 
chentara, who arrived in the Milky Way when they were 
hunting emus. Strehlow records several Aranda versions of 
the myth. 

At the beginning of time, when all kangaroos were 
blind, there lived two kangaroo men and an old blind 
tnéera (‘beautiful woman’, another name for a/knarintja) 
called Alknununja (Watery-eyed). Since all the kanga- 
roos were blind, the two men, who were nephews of the 
tnéera, killed many of them with their sticks. One day, 
however, they rubbed their faces with caul fat and found 
that they could see. Then they blew and spat upon the 
kangaroo bones in the camp, whereat all gained their sight 
and ran away. After this the two nephews wanted to kill 
the zzéera, but she calmed them by having intercourse with 
them. There follows the ascension of the men; but in this 
version they are turned into rocks instead of going up into 
heaven.! In the emu version, an emu hunt takes the place 
of the incest with the kangaroo tnéera. 

Our comparative ignorance of the Wiradyuri-Kamilaroi 
group makes it difficult for us to understand their myths, 
and we must be satisfied with what clues we can obtain. 
The two emus, Negalalbal, are sometimes the mother and 
sometimes the wives of Daramulun. The initiation cere- 
monies represent incidents from the life of Daramulun or 
Baiame, his emu hunt (2.e. his incest and ruin), his laming, 
and castration. The novice is not allowed to see any woman, 
not even his own mother, nor touch emu meat, for the emu 
Negalalbal was the mother of Daramulun.? Thus the repre- 
sentation of the emu hunt, like the totemic ceremony or the 
exhibition of the waninga, is a symbol of the primal scene. 

In a previous study of totemic ritual I interpreted the 
representations from the lives of animal ancestors as sub- 
limated forms of onanism.? The rites begin with a punitory 
form of masturbation; blood flows from a wound and 


1 Strehlow, /.c. 29-30. 2 Cf. Roheim, Australian Totemism, 1925, 44+ 
3 Cf. Roheim, “Totemic Ritual’, International Fournal of Psycho-Analysis, 
xl. 57 (Imago, xviii. 386). 
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symbolizes ejaculation. This is the punishment for the latent 
Oedipus fantasies which, like infantile onanism, arise out 
of the primal scene. ‘We show the youths how the fathers 
(the ancestors) did it. We may do it also, for we have 
already suffered the penalty of castration. You wanted to 
take the father’s place in the primal scene, and therefore 
you must be punished (circumcised, etc.). But when you 
have been punished, you are like us and may join our 
symbolic acts.’ But how did totemism arise from a repre- 
sentation of the primal scene? Why are the animals imi- 
tated? 

A patient, a woman of twenty-five, suffered from 
frigidity. In one of her first dreams she was pursued by a 
horse without a lower jaw-bone. Such an animal is a /d/tos 
according to Hungarian superstition, that is, a sort of 
magic horse belonging to a sorcerer who is also called a 
tditos. In association with the dream, the patient remem- 
bered a cab-stand in the street in which she lived where 
she had always watched the horses making a great stream 
when they urinated. Further memories arose during the 
analysis; the father did something in the night with the 
mother, and then went to urinate. Suddenly she remem- 
bered her father being called a ¢d/tos by his best friend 
because he was a sort of conjurer. Thus the memory of the 
parental coitus was first repressed, leaving only the recol- 
lection of the father going to urinate. But this memory, 
being too closely connected with the original theme, dis- 
appeared in its turn, and the patient developed a great 
interest in the manner in which horses urinated. She 
dramatized her fantasies by copying not the urination but 
the neighing or the running of the horses. It is well known 
that the primal scene is often replaced by a cover-memory 
of an animal coitus; indeed the specific content of an 
animal phobia is often determined by accidental experi- 
ences of this kind. In another case a young girl dreamed 
of a tomcat entering the dining-room and being petted 
by her mother. The girl felt jealous in the dream and 
afterwards remembered having seen the same tomcat in 
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the act of copulation. If the young Arpaéd had not seen 
the fowls copulating in the yard, he would not have 
urinated there and the cock would not have snapped at 
his penis. Consequently he would not have developed a 
fowl totemism or performed fowl dances. 

In like manner we can understand the origin of totem- 
ism in Central Australia. The primal scene forms the latent 
content of the totemic ritual. But it is repressed, and the 
whole Oedipus complex remains fixed on some analogous 
experience. Thus, for example, a boy sees two copulating 
dogs and transfers all the anxiety associated with the 
Oedipus complex to this experience (Dog-demons). In 
totemism there is a further displacement, but one which 
comes nearer to the original content. The boy is afraid of 
his father because he wants to take his place; the man acts 
this identification in the rites by hopping and looking 
about like a kangaroo. Thus the totemic ritual contains 
three main elements: firstly, the introduction, that is, the 
masturbation ; secondly, the imitation, but in this a species 
of animal takes the place of the father and an everyday 
activity that of the sexual act; thirdly, we have the con- 
ventional symbols of the primal scene, the a/knantama, 
and the whole collection of totemic cult objects, jurunga, 
andatta, ilin, and waninga. 

The phallic origin of totemism should be clear to any- 
one who has eyes to see. A totem is called knanindja, 
‘origin’, and it has the closest connection with the whole 
mythology of conception.? I have discussed this theme in 
several writings and will not do so again here. The theory 
that a child is not begotten by his father, but emanates 
from his totem, really asserts that the sexual activity of the 
father is fundamental and that it must be denied at all 
costs. The Aranda ascribe the origin of totemism to the 
phallic Wild-cat ancestors, or specifically to Malpunga, 
whose ¢jurunga was his own erect penis. The group of 


1 Cf. Ferenczi, Contributions to Psycho-Analysis, 1916, 204. - 
® For a parallel case cf. Ch. Bullock, “Totemism among the Mashona Tribes’, 
Man, xxxi., 1931, 185. 
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tribes further to the west derive all their institutions from 
the kangaroo father who drove the youths before him with 
his penis, or from the dual heroes, Kangaroo and Euro, 
who, in another myth, are called Testicles and Semen.t 
But what is the real meaning, the significance and 
structure of totemic mythology? It is clear from an analysis 
of the songs that the recurrent elements are either bor- 
rowed from each other, or—and this is probably the most 
important development—that the migration sagas have 
been made up by combining a number of originally short 
songs and rites. Indeed there is really only one rite, the 
alknantama, which is carried out for different places. The 
corresponding element in the myth is either the ancestral 
alknantama (which produced the germs of children) or the 
metamorphosis into sjurungas. The whole wandering is 
only an introduction to this event, and it is probable that 
in the original rite only the metamorphosis into ¢jurungas, 
that is, the coitus of the ancestors, was represented (a/knan- 
tama). The present complicated structure is formed by 
adding the migration theme, the latent meaning of 
which is again the sexual act. On the one hand, actual 
historic wanderings have been introduced into the myth, 
and, on the other, names of places which, owing to some 
local peculiarity, determine the content and the amalgama- 
tion of the various saga themes. Thus, for example, if 
three neighbouring places are called respectively ‘Excre- 
ment’ (because excrement has been found there), ‘Urine’ 
(because the rocks there are black as if someone had 
urinated), and ‘Sleep’ (because someone who had slept 
there gave it this name), the myth about the ancestral 
wanderings would record that the ancestors had defecated 
and urinated at this place and then spent the night there. 
We have often referred to the Wild-cat myths. In the 
Finke Aranda version, Malpunga is the typical repre- 
sentative of the father of all the wild-cats. In the important 
East Aranda myth he does not play this prominent réle; 


1 Cf. Australian Totemism, 1925; ‘Women and their Life in Central Aus- 
tralia’, Fourn. Roy. Anthr. Ixiii., 1933. 
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but the mythical characters which appear in this version 
are simply duplicates of the great Tjilpa hero. 

Nambakalla, the eternal, arose in Lamburkna. He had 
no knanindja, but he divided the localities among the 
knanindjas. He made an arknanaua in the rocks of Lam- 
burkna and drew an i/pintira upon it. He was the first to 
set up a kauaua in this place, and to put a “urunga on the 
ilpintira. The first kuruna (soul) arose out of this sjurunga, 
and from the soul arose a man who was the first chief of the 
Wild-cats. Then he made other souls, and ¢jurungas, so 
that every soul had a ¢jurunga and a knanindja. These he 
gave to the first Wild-cat chief to divide up, telling him 
which caves were for which sjurunga. Later the tjurungas 
were divided into two groups, one masculine and one 
feminine. Pairs of these were bound together and carried 
in this way. 

Later on, a ‘smaller’ Wild-cat chief came out of the 
original ¢jurunga, and the first chief gave him a pair of 
tyurungas in a sack called ambilia-ikura. From now on the 
Wild-cat ¢jurungas were kept in an ambilia-ikura, but before 
this they were kept in a pitchi (wooden trough). The chief 
took a pair of ¢jurungas from the ambilia-ikura, one being 
masculine and the other feminine. The masculine tjurunga 
becameanother Wild-cat chief, and the feminine one became 
a female devil (/abarindja woman). These two wandered 
together. They lay down to sleep and the Wild-cat chief 
put the ambilia-ikura under his head. He was on the left, 
the she-devil on the right. A soul (kuruna) came out of the 
sack (ambilia-ikura) and went into the she-devil (/aba- 
rindja). Thus she gave birth to the first Malpunga. Night 
came again, another soul came out of the sack, and the 
second Malpunga was born. Then yet another soul went 
into the she-devil, and she gave birth to the second woman, 
Lungarinia. During his wanderings, the Wild-cat chief 
founded all the rites that are still performed. In the land of 
Wonkanguru he made a rock hole (sacred hole, pasta 
altijura) and on the floor of this he put the sack (ambilia- 

1 A qualification of all the supernatural beings. 
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ikura) with the tjurungas. They were in pairs and were all 
stone (ta/kara). Then he took out the lower of each pair, 
namely, the ones that had feminine kurunas. He took two 
from the row and turned them into wooden ¢jurungas 
called tidjaniras, bored holes in them and turned them 
from women into men. The kurunas of these men went into 
the she-devil (Lungarinia) and were reborn as tuanyirakas. 
Thus there were two bull-roarers and two men, all called 
Tuanyiraka. He gave the two wooden tuanyirakas to the 
two Malpungas. Again the Wild-cat chief took out the 
lower or feminine stone ¢jurungas and turned them into 
wood. Hence the Wild-cat women only have sjurungas of 
wood instead of stone. Some were bored through and 
turned into tidjanira alknarintja, that is, a/knarintja bull- 
roarers. The other wooden ones were again tied to their 
stone husbands, and for this reason such a pair is called 
tjoananga (‘we two are friends’ or ‘we belong together’). In 
the course of the wanderings both male and female souls 
went out of these joined tjurungas and entered the two 
women. Hence arose many men and women. The chief 
instituted the rites of circumcision, which the two Tuan- 
yirakas performed by cutting off the foreskins of the two 
Malpungas. The rites culminated in a ceremony associ- 
ated with the ambilia-ikura. The Wild-cat chief put all the 
tjurungas in one of the ambilia-ikuras, and, after binding 
the two malpunga-tjurungas together firmly, he put them in 
the other. The novices lay resting with their heads on the 
hill of the ixkura ceremony. The two women sat by the 
chief in the same position as they had lain in on the night 
when the kurunas had come out of the ambilia-ikura and 
the two Malpungas had been born. In this way all the 
novices were rebegotten and reborn by means of the 
kurunas which came from the ambilia-ikuras 

So much for the myth. But the account must be com- 
pleted by adescription of the rites as they are held at present. 
In the inkura witnessed by Spencer and Gillen in 1896, 
two old men lifted the ambilia-ikura, which represented 

1 Spencer and Gillen, The Arunta, 1927, i. 355-63- 
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the two Malpungas, up and down the whole night long, 
while the novices were made to lie completely motionless. 
The singing also lasted the whole night and consisted 
chiefly in the repetition of a song about a bat. Then the 
old men took the sacred ambilia-ikura to the women’s camp; 
but as soon as it arrived there, they fell on their faces upon 
it so that it was completely covered, and the novices threw 
themselves upon them in their turn. If the old men had 
tired and had not continued to lift up this object during 
the entire night, the novices would have died. 

The Eastern Aranda, in the national sense of this word, 
are now no more. But Yirramba, who was ‘made’ in the 
ceremonies described by Spencer and Gillen, was still alive 
when I was in the Aranda country and was considered a 
great authority on myth and ritual. He gave me the follow- 
ing information about the ambilia-ikura. 

Araiaka, the chief of the Bat totem, was the guardian 
of the mbiljirkara, or erkurindja, which consisted of two 
tjurungas tied together and kept in a pouch, and from 
which he had obtained a son who was also called Mbil- 
jirkara. An inkura was held at Imanda, and youths from the 
Wild-cat and Bat totem were there. Then Araiaka decor- 
ated himself and showed the mbiljirkara to the novices, 
saying, ‘From this ¢jurunga I obtained a son’. 

After the initiation the Wild-cats wandered further, but 
all the Bats turned into sjurungas. These were all stone and 
were erkurindja, that is, kept bound together in pairs. 

The two versions correspond in their main features, 
though not in all their details. It is difficult to decide which 
is the more reliable, for Yirramba derived his knowledge 
from the same sources as Spencer and Gillen, namely, from 
the old men who had directed the ceremonies in 1896. We 
may assume therefore that both versions rest on authori- 
tative tradition. But there is another contradiction which 
cannot be so easily ignored. According to Spencer and 
Gillen, the ambilia-ikura is a pouch in which the urungas 
were stored. Yirramba, however, denies this translation 


1 Ibid. i. 289. 
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and declares that the word denotes the two tjurungas in 
the sack. Etymology should be able to decide the question. 
Spencer translates ambilia as ‘baby’ and ikura as ‘bag or 
pouch’, ‘It is, in fact, the name actually given to the bag, 
really the amnion, in which the unborn child lies within 
the mother, and is used not only in connection with human 
beings but also with animals. The natives say that the great 
ancestral Achilpa Tukata’s (Wild-cat chief’s) ambilia-ikura 
was full of churinga and spirits or kuruna associated 
with them, just as the bag inside the mother is full of 
the baby child.’? If this interpretation is correct the 
pouch symbolizes the amnion, and the double sjurunga 
in the pouch the embryo. But, according to Strehlow, 
the two bound ¢jurungas are Malbanka and his son 
Albaramanta. 

“The women and children take partin the final ceremony 
for which they decorate themselves in the traditional 
manner. They must take their places some distance from 
the men. On the a/ukura place stand two chiefs. One of 
them carries two Tjilpa tjurungas on his back, which are 
bound with a hair-string and decorated with birds’ down, 
and represent the Tjilpa chiefs Malbanka and Albara- 
manta. He also makes his body tremble. The other one 
shouts (raiankama), whereat the young men run round the 
performer with the double sjwrunga on his back, crying 
“qwa-wa-wa-jai-jai-jai” in time with their movements. The 
double sjurunga is called kwanjatara (two together) by 
the Western Aranda, and mdiljirkara (pressed together) by 
the Eastern Aranda. It must never be seen by the women 
and children, and is supposed to exert a magical influence 
on the young men. Ambiljerikira means ‘“‘new-born child”’. 
Mbiljirka is derived from mbiljirkuma “place together”’, 
kwanjatara from kwanja “in each other’’, and tara “two”; 
and both denote two ¢jurungas placed into each other.’ ? 
I explained both interpretations to the old men, but they 
did not confirm Spencer’s version. True, ambilia, or the 


1 Spencer and Gillen, The Arunta, 1927, i. 225. 
® Strehlow, /.c. iv. 39. 
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shortened form amba, means ‘child’, but the existence of 
such a concept as ‘amnion’ for ikura was emphatically 
denied. Perhaps I meant ixkura (hole)? If so the interpre- 
tation would be understandable, for the expression i/pa- 
inkura, meaning ‘uterus-hole’, is sometimes used instead 
of i/pa, and one could say inkura for short to denote the 
womb. Or perhaps, suggested my informants, the white 
man had heard the word correctly. If it were really ikura, 
ambilia-ikura might mean ‘child his’, that is, something 
belonging to the child, namely, the womb. 

Another question arises concerning the exact spelling 
of the term. Is it ambilia-ikura or mbiljirkara? Where East 
Aranda has an a at the beginning of a word, West Aranda 
often has a double consonant instead. Thus ‘atninga’ (re- 
venge) is “tuenka’ in the Finke dialect. Now Yirramba has 
the Tjoritja accent of the people from Alice Springs (Tjor- 
itja) and the Macdonnel Ranges, yet he says ‘mbiljirkara’. 
Thus my investigations on the spot confirm what might 
indeed have been expected; namely, that Strehlow under- 
stood the language better than Spencer, and that the 
word should be pronounced ‘mbiljirkara’, means ‘stuck 
together’, and refers to the tjurungas. The pouch may 
of course have been conceived as a womb symbol, called 
ambilia-inkura (child-hole), and then confused with the 
other word. But this can no longer be determined with 
certainty. 

We may now proceed with the analysis of the great 
Wild-cat myth. I have already recorded a great part of this 
and need not repeat the details here. We are told, for ex- 
ample, that the Wild-cats prepared a great inkura at Ank- 
aranta and swept the ground clean with their yurungas; 
that they had no nose ornaments until Malpunga discov- 
ered the bones that can be pushed through the nose; and 
that one of the Wild-cat youths fell into a hole but crawled 
out again. The Wild-cats went in front and their father, 
Malpunga, drove them before him. He was ‘mad’. He too 
fell into a hole and got out again. He dragged the cere- 
monial stick behind him with great difficulty. It is called 
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a ‘digging-stick’ in the songs, and it left a furrow behind 
it in the sand. 

This detail, though seemingly unimportant in itself, 
proves the identity between Malpunga and Atnuma-la- 
truripa,! another Wild-cat chief, whose giant penis left a 
furrow behind it in the sand and is described as Atnuma’s 
digging-stick in the songs. Atnuma-la-truripa also had the 
two joined Ma/punga-tjurungas (mbiljirkara).? 

Why is Malpunga described as ‘mad’, that is, as being 
in an ecstatic or excited state? I obtained two independent 
explanations of this feature from Depitarinja and Wapiti. 
Malpunga was the first to have a ¢jurunga, and he carried 
it between his legs. It was therefore his own erect penis. 
Now the phallic nature of the ceremonial poles (kauauas, 
nataudjas) can be inferred from the Atnuma-la-truripa 
myth as easily as that of the ¢jurunga from the Malpunga 
myth. Indeed, the derivation of the whole cult and culture 
from the Tjilpa ancestors proves its libidinal and phallic 
origin; for the Wild-cat people had giant sexual organs. 
Moreover, the myth states that all ¢jurungas were originally 
double, consisting of a male and female member. We have 
already met an analogous idea in the demon beliefs where 
the central theme is the vision of the erkurindja, the ‘joined 
together’, namely, the pair of copulating dogs called 
‘father’ and ‘mother’. We are not expressly told that the 
tjurungas copulated, but they consisted of masculine and 
feminine individuals bound together in pairs. The differ- 
ence between the two conceptions is the difference between 
the demon-lore and the totemic cult. In the demon version 
the idea of the primal scene is preserved, though it 1s 
charged with anxiety and projected upon the dogs. In the 
tjurunga beliefs, it is repressed; the great phallic chief does 
not make children himself but places his ¢jurunga (penis 
symbol) on the z/pintira (vulva symbol). 

The upper ¢jurungas are masculine, the lower ones 


1 ‘Atnuma-la-truripa’ is Spencer’s spelling. The real name, ‘Inamala turenja 
rama’ =‘Digging-stick making a line’. 
2 Spencer, /.c. 377, 384. 
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feminine. Wooden ¢jurungas are made from the feminine 
row, both because they are considered less valuable and 
also from specific motives. Thus, for example, the bull- 
roarers are made from feminine “jurungas that have been 
turned into masculine ones; for the initiation rites mani- 
festly rest upon this metamorphosis, men being magically 
created from ‘women’, that is, uninitiated boys. But in the 
unconscious this process is reversed; the subincised penis 
is a masculine organ made to resemble the female genital. 

The two Malpungas are the carriers of the twanyiraka 
tjurunga and the first initiates; they are phallic heroes and 
also spirits of initiation (Tuanyiraka). Their duality, a 
feature that does not occur in the western myth, is due to 
the transference of the Tjilpa hero Malpunga from the 
class of fathers to that of sons, the nameless Tjilpa chief 
being invented to take his place. The essence of myth 
and ritual lies in the representation of the father-son 
relationship. The two joined beings were originally man 
and wife. But they became the two Malpungas, one being 
older than the other (father and son), or Araiaka the Bat 
chief and his son, the ‘Joined together’. 

But what has the bat to do with these myths? The bull- 
roarer is called a/puru, that is, ‘bat’ in the Nambutji 
language: and with this, far-reaching ethnological paral- 
lels are disclosed, which in the end point to the unity of all 
Australian culture. 

In many tribes of South-East Australia the bat is a 
masculine ‘sex totem’, a symbol or representative of the 
male sex. Thus the Wotjobaluk say that ‘the life of a bat 
is the life of a man’; if anyone kills a bat a man dies also. 
The men living south-west of Victoria regard the bat as 
one of themselves, while the little night-jar has this relation 
to the women.1 The following myth is recorded by 
Mathews. Dhiel, the night-jar, was a woman, the friend of 
all women and the enemy of men; she is always present at 
the initiation of the girls. Iwo men came to drink water 
from her water-hole. They put their heads in, the hole 


1 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 1914, 148-51. 
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shut, and the heads were cut off. This happened several 
times, until at last the crow (masculine) came with his 
magic shield, which he pushed into the hole, thus pre- 
venting it from shutting any more. Then the crow pur- 
sued Dhiel and killed her; but her voice lives on in the 
little bull-roarer of the initiation ceremonies. 

In the initiation ceremonies of these tribes, the bull- 
roarers are arranged in pairs, each consisting of a large 
masculine and a small feminine bull-roarer. The masculine 
one symbolizes man as a sexual being, and the first man, 
while the feminine one symbolizes woman, or vulva, or 
mother; for we cannot mistake the meaning of the hole in 
which the men put their heads in the Dhiel story.2 But in 
Aranda mythology Malpunga and Araiaka, the Bat chief, 
are the ‘Mbiljirkara’, the ‘Joined together’, and the cere- 
mony is intended to reduce the primal aggression of the 
young males. The primal scene is replaced by something 
that suggests and facilitates a sublimation. Father and son 
are ‘joined together’; heterosexual genital libido becomes 
aim-inhibited and homosexual. Moreover, the rite is dis- 
tinguished from reality in that two penises can be in one 
‘pouch’. If the old men fail to keep on lifting the two 
yjurungas during the whole night, the youths must die; 
for the boy’s parricidal impulses had been evoked by the 
erection in the primal scene. The women are only shown 
the reconciliation between fathers and sons for one second, 
because it is unstable, the rite itself indicating what would 
happen if the women were not kept away, that is, if there 
was no repression. The old men throw themselves upon 
the mbiljirkara and the youths throw themselves upon the 
old men. 


1k, + Mathews, Ethnological Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of N.S.W. 
1905, 183. 

2 Cf. Roheim, Australian Totemism, 1925, Index ‘Bat’; P. W. Schmidt, 
Ursprung der Gottesidee, 1912, 288. es 

8 The threatened death is retribution. In other words, the boys must die if 
the fathers cannot lift the tjurungas, i.e. cannot get an erection; for they would 
then dare to wish the death of the old men. 

‘ Mbiljirkara=primal scene. The decisive trauma unites the generations; 
the old men attack the mbiljirkara; the young men attack the old men. 
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There is no Tjilpa cult among the western tribes, its 
place being taken by the cult of the dual heroes, Kangaroo 
and Euro, that is, Semen and Testicle. But in the rites, 
Pukuti-wara, the kangaroo father, drives his sons before 
him with the phallic broom much in the same way as 
Malpunga drives the Tjilpa youths before him with his 
penis. The Tyjilpa ancestors, like the demons, are phallic 
beings. The parallel indeed is even closer; for the demons, 
like the ¢jurungas, are ‘joined together’, and the Wild-cat 
chief Malpunga is associated with a female companion 
who is /abarindja, that is, a devil-woman. Moreover, Wild- 
cats and demons are often associated in their wanderings 
and in their erotic adventures. Wild-cats, or kuninka, share 
with devils the peculiar habit of stealing game that 
mysteriously disappears after having been speared. 

Other striking parallels subsist between the two forms 
of religion. The men’s doubles, the mgantjas or ‘hidden 
ones’, being identified with the Altjira ancestors, live 
under the s¢jurungas in the caves. Officially, their true 
nature is unknown to women, for mgantjas, sacred caves 
(patta altjura), ancestors, and tjurungas are so closely associ- 
ated that the taboo on the one spreads to the others. When 
therefore a woman sees a well-known man in a dream she 
does not use the word zgantja (cf. nguampa) to denote his 
double, but says that she has seen the mamu, or devil, of 
Ipaliurka, or that she has seen Ilpaliurka as a devil. The 
ngantjas are always pursuing women with erect penises, 
and for this reason they call them mamus. The removal of 
the sublimated form (¢jurunga) leaves the primal form 
(erect penis). Women have less deeply organized super- 
egos; the phallic idea of the primal scene gives rise to the 
terrifying idea of the demon, but not to the sublimated 
concept of an ever-youthful double. 

These primeval associations can be discovered in the 
rites themselves. What does the chief performer do? He 
decorates his body with eagle-hawk down and makes a/k- 
nantama, that is, coitus movements. The Pitchentara 
describe how a man decorated himself with down, made 
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alknantama, and then really turned into an eagle-hawk and 
flew away. Such a man is a sorcerer before his metamor- 
phosis and a demon after it. The a/knantama trembling is 
called kuntanka nguampa, that is, ‘like a tjurunga’, or, ina 
free translation, ‘as in the ritual’, and may once have 
dramatized the metamorphosis into a demon. This might 
be described as pre-totemism, or rather primal totemism; 
for the chief totemic characteristics, animal symbolism and 
identification, are both present. Whoever sees the impos- 
ing flight of the eagle-hawk over the sand-hills and moun- 
tains of Central Australia will recognize the symbolism 
and understand the transition from a simple coitus action 
to an identification with the bird. An erection during sleep 
gives rise to the flying dream and to the metamorphosis 
into the eagle-hawk as a symbol of the copulating father. 
The sorcerer takes this form and flies up to the Milky 
Way, or to the ‘highest being’ who was also originally an 
eagle-hawk. The Milky Way represents the primal scene, 
and the ascetic character of the ‘highest being’ results from 
the reversal of the latent meaning. As the primal situation 
gives rise to the flying dream of the eagle-hawk, so the 
dream gives rise to the ritual. Thus we are in agreement 
with orthodox Central Australian opinion. The /tatas and 
wuljankuras* are still traced to dreams, and the sacred 
rites to the a/tjiranga mitjina, that is, to the eternal dream 
people. 

A study of the puberty rites helps us to formulate the 
transition from demon belief to totemism more precisely. 
The initiation ceremonies separate the exoteric belief in 
demons from the esoteric totemic doctrine. The women and 
children are told that a demon, Tuanyiraka, converts the 
youths into men, but the initiates are told that there is no 
Tuanyiraka, only ancestors and the tjurungas which incor- 
porate them. 

One clear moonlight night we were sitting by the Pit- 
chentara camp-fires in the Australian desert. The children 


1 Non-sacred totemic dances. Cf. Roheim, ‘Totemic Ritual’, International 
Fournal of Psycho-Analysis, xiii. 
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were giving my wife a lesson in the language, and they 
always shouted for joy every time she pretended to confuse 
the words for nose, ears, and mouth. I knew that we were 
to see something special on this day, and that we should 
not have to wait long; for Kana-kana, Piti-piti, and some 
others had slipped away into the bush as inconspicuously 
as possible. Soon the bull-roarers hidden in the copse began 
to hum and roar. Immediately the answer came from the 
camp—a long-drawn-out death howl. Punata wept for 
her son who was at this moment being killed by Apuju, 
the demon of the initiation. The others wept in sympathy; 
the whole camp was in an uproar. They gathered near the 
fire, seeking security in concentration. Naturally the men 
were not really terrified; everything had been discussed 
beforehand; but they pretended to be very much afraid. 
My position was a little difficult. If I had remained an en- 
tirely passive spectator I should have destroyed the illusion. 
On the other hand, a white man is quite as dangerous as 
the devils, and must not seem frightened of them. The 
position of my wife was different; although white, she was 
a woman and was therefore expected to be frightened. She 
rose to the occasion and displayed as much anxiety as was 
required. I chose a mode of behaviour which happened to 
correspond closely with my actual feelings. I stood up and 
behaved as if I had not met a devil for a long time and was 
now anxious to meet His Satanic Majesty again. “Where 
is he then? Here perhaps!’ I said, pointing to the shadows 
of the trees. But to the women and children this was no 
joke. They tried to conceal their anxiety from themselves 
with an aggressive attitude and sought to drive away the 
apuju with their curses. ‘Get away, lousy eyes or stinking 
knee’, they cried, and used other expressions of this sort. 
The black children turned white with terror and shrieked 
with all their might. Kana-kana, with Piti-piti and Kalpari, 
ran panting into the camp and said that there were a great 
many apuju nyitajas, that is, ‘young male devils’, outside. 
‘I tried to steal one of their wives, but they drove me off. 
They have now gone back to the mountain.’ 
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As we have already said, the bull-roarer is a ¢jurunga or 
kuntanka to the initiated; but the uninitiated are told that 
it is the voice of Tuanyiraka (Aranda) or the roar of a 
bankalanga (general word for devil used especially in folk- 
tales) called Apuju or Maiutu (Luritja). The Ngatatara say 
that the maiutus used to live in the west in Maiutu-kunna 
(Kangaroo excrement). They were small men who fed on 
miceand roots. Their women, the me/batis (the short-armed), 
collected berries, while the men caught small snakes which 
they put in their hair and around their arm-bands. Every- 
thing about the maiutus is different from men. They use 
lizards’ tails for sticks, lizards’ fat as knives, and lizards’ 
skins for shields. Their dogs are opossums and wild cats. 
They cut off their right legs and carry them about with 
them on their wanderings. 

When a boy is grown-up he is taken to a maiutu and 
made to go about with him for a time. The maiutu says: 
“Look up at the stars’. The boy looks up and the maiutu 
cuts off his head with the lizard’s tail. But he picks up the 
head, puts it back again on to the body, hits him with the 
lizard-skin, and so brings him to life again. Then the boy 
cuts a reed in which he sticks a pointed spinifex stalk, and 
throws this spear at the maiutu, who, being fatally wounded, 
calls out: ‘Oh, mother, my boy has speared me to death!’ 

The maiutu dies and the novice drags him into a hole. 
Then he goes to another maiutu whom he finds sleeping 
in his camp with his right leg, which is stinking and full 
of maggots, by his side. The maiutu gets up, picks up his 
leg, shakes out the maggots, and tells the youth to cook 
and eat them (maku, edible larva). The maiutu gives his 
leg to the boy, who puts it in his spear-thrower and then 
hops on his shoulder. They wander about in this manner 
until the maiutu sends the boy back to his relations. 

The Aranda have a very similar story about a twanyir- 
aka. But in this version it is the boy’s body rather than the 
tuanyiraka’s that is stinking and full of maggots. The resur- 
rection occurs in exactly the same way as in the Ngatatara 

1 Strehlow, /.c. ii. 48-9. 
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story. But Tuanyiraka has a wife (the Short-armed) and 
many children, the zankaras. The big bull-roarer is called 
Nankara. The novices are shown a bull-roarer after the 
circumcision and told to call it Tuanyiraka! (when speak- 
ing before uninitiated persons). 

Two chief characteristics should be stressed in these 
tales. Firstly, there is the unconscious identification of the 
initiation spirit with the novices. The Pitchentara speak of 
apuju nyitajas, that is, ‘young male apujus’. And when the 
Western Aranda speak to women of the initiation cere- 
monies, they do not say ‘the boys’ or ‘the novices’ are here, 
but that the vanyiraka atuas (tuanyiraka-men) are coming 
and will now go about with the rutuparutas (female tuanyir- 
akas). The boy has his head cut off, like the maiutu or 
apuju.* The maiutu’s foot or the boy’s body stinks and is 
full of maggots. The etymology of these names proves that 
the identification is not entirely unconscious, but merely 
uncertain. Only experts and professors of theology can 
really explain the words. These are the people whom the 
Aranda call ga/tja indora (very learned). They told me that 
apuju meant ‘from the rocks’ or, according to another and 
probably better authority, that it was a corruption of apu- 
ju (rock wind-break) and referred to the youth’s sleeping- 
place (wind-break), far from the camp among the distant 
rocks. The explanation of the word suanyiraka is still more 
lucid. It is derived from atua ngeera eraka (he has become 
like a man). Thus the stories for the uninitiated rest on a 
conscious identification. But the spirit of the bull-roarer 
is not only identified with the youth but also with the 
material object itself. The children of Tuanyiraka are 
nankaras, that is, tjurungas, and what his children are he 
must be himself. Moreover, the exoteric name of the bull- 
roarer is Tuanyiraka. This explains why he has only one 
foot, the bull-roarer being not doubled like some other 
yjurungas, and is called Matutu (the Short) or Melbati (the 
Short-armed). When the women are told that the youth 


1 Strehlow, 7c. i. 102,00 
2 That is, in the version told to the uninitiated. 
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carries an apuju in his spear-thrower, we know that he 
really has the sjurunga in this place. 

Like the similar Pitchentara devils, the swanyirakas are 
bogies for the children. The men say “Tuanyiraka is com- 
ing’, and the children shriek and curse, crying, ‘Ljubra 
intita (Stinking foot)!’ The suanyirakas are remarkable be- 
ings. Like men, they are full of contradictions. If they are 
sent for water and the spring is near, they take three or 
four months to come back. But if it is far away, they only 
take one step to go and return. They come down in crowds 
from the mountains with their dogs, the opossums, when 
there is a boy to be initiated. If Tuanyiraka is coming from 
a near mountain, his journey takes a long time. But he often 
comes from a distance. Then he arrives as quick as light- 
ning. 

The tuanyiraka says to the boy: ‘Look up, there flies an 
eagle-hawk’.1 The lad looks up and the ‘wanyiraka cuts his 
head off with a lizard’s tail. When the old men tell this 
story to the children, they point to their Adam’s apple and 
say: “This is where the ‘wanyiraka cut my head off. The 
same thing will happen to you.’ If a twanyiraka fights with 
an ordinary man, his skin is like stone and no spear will 
penetrate it. But if porcupine grass (ywfa) is thrown at him, 
he dies at once. Some smoke-like clouds are to be seen in 
the mountains after rain. The smoke comes from the /van- 
yirakas’ fire. They are having a great mouse (u/e/j2) hunt 
there. They set fire to the grass and wait to spear the flying 
animals, just like men. But the twanyirakas can only make 
fires when everything is wet. They cannot light dry grass. 

While my informants say that the rutapurutas are the 
wives of the ‘wanyirakas, Strehlow calls them the wives of 
the arinjamboninjas; but this is only another name for 
tuanyirakas. These women make their men folk a sort of 
porridge from the droppings and urine of dogs, which they 
Say 1s very sweet. They find poisonous fruits delicious. 
Once, when it had rained and the water had made a little 
trickle across the path, the arinjamboninja stood helplessly 


1 The eagle-hawk appears again as a central feature of the initiation. 
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in front of it, stuck a stick into the deep water, and waited 
until this great river had run off. 

The tuanyirakas and the other members of their tribe 
are not alone in their singular behaviour. It is a charac- 
teristic of the world of spirits that everything is topsy- 
turvy.2 Conscious ideas often correspond with their oppo- 
sites in the unconscious, for, when a latent content is pro- 
jected, the meaning is often reversed. 

We begin to understand why the swanyiraka is identified 
with the novice and at the same time with an independent 
supernatural being, and Yirramba can give us information 
which will help us further. The old kvarinata (chief) told 
me that the swanyiraka is the same as the izarlinga (porcu- 
pine). In primeval times, the porcupine ancestor initiated 
the boys, not as this is now done, but by cutting off the 
whole penis. Within the izarlinga dwelt a soul which 
should have turned itself into a tuanyiraka. But when it 
wanted to come out, the brown eagle people killed it by 
covering it with their spears. The spears are still visible in 
the spikes of the porcupine.® 

The native is not in the least disturbed by contradic- 
tions. The ixarlinga is speared to death; yet he is still alive. 
The tuanyiraka is inside the inarlinga; but he comes out 
from time to time and bellows a little, as the bull-roarers 
do to-day. 

In one word, the swanyiraka is something that belongs 
to the men and is somehow inside them. It is, they say, 
tkuriltja (his own), and as such is identical with the kuruna 
(soul) and the wgantja (double). Now all these expressions 
are esoteric technical terms that apply well enough to the 
tjurunga, but not to the tuanyiraka of the exoteric teaching. 
They are really meant to qualify or refer to the sjurunga 
(¢ju, something secret and shameful, ruuga, own); but they 
can be applied to the swanyiraka, since this is the urunga’s 

1 Strehlow, /.c. 104. 

‘sii parallels see Réheim, ‘Psychoanalysis és Ethnologia’, Ethnographia, 
918. 


* Cf. Réheim, Australian Totemism, 1925, 152; D.8, ‘Zwei Gruppen von 
Igelsagen’, Z. d. V, fiir Vk., 1913. 
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name to the uninitiated. There is a curious blend of serious 
beliefs and stories told to frighten and tease the children. 
One has the impression that the people are here joking 
about what is the most intimate and secret part of their 
personality. 

In dealing with this material we must use the same 
method as in clinical analysis. The anecdotes, jokes, and 
fantastic stories are as closely related to the most intimate 
and secret part of the patient’s personality as his dreams, 
or for that matter as anything he talks about in the analytic 
hour. One day Yirramba behaved as if he had something 
particularly important to say. ‘Tuanyiraka is the soul 
(kuruna) of man, it is what is inside him.’ The old man was 
fond of theological nuances. Anyone else would have said: 
‘Tuanyiraka is a kuruna, that is, a soul, a spirit, a mythologi- 
cal being’. But the old man said that the mountain devil, 
the bogy used to frighten the women and children, is really 
latent in everybody. He is the Psyche, or at least a funda- 
mental part of the psychic structure. As we have already 
said, ‘Tuanyiraka is called Alpuru (Bat) among the Nam- 
butji, and in the South-East this animal is a fire-bringer and 
a masculine sex totem. Alpuru’s wife is called Milpanpi 
(my eye), and when the children cry ‘lousy eyes’ their 
curses are probably directed against her. The Nambutji, 
Yumu, Pitchentara, and Pindupi say of this pair that the 
man has only one foot and the woman a giant vagina which 
reaches to her navel. Probably the term ‘my eye’ refers to 
this organ, for eye is a euphemistic name for ‘vagina’ in 
the sacred terminology. The Milpanpi sits ready for inter- 
course with her giant vagina always open. The women are 
told that the young men cohabit with her continuously 
during the initiation ceremonies. But her legal husband, 
Apuju, comes and snatches them out of her vagina. If any- 
one has many children, the people say jokingly that he has 
made one of them with Milpanpi. They tease a man, say- 
ing: “Why do you run about so much, why don’t you stay 
with your wifer’ And he answers: ‘Her vagina is too small; 
Iam going into the bush to Milpanpi, she has a bigger one!’ 
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This she-devil with the huge genital is naturally only a 
product of fantasy. Boys during the period of their circum- 
cision are very carefully prevented from coming in contact 
with any women until the wounds are healed. They do not 
copulate, but they fantasy, and their fantasies have been 
solidified into the concept of the she-devil with the huge 
vagina, who is always ready for intercourse. 

Let us postpone our inquiry into the ultimate identity 
of the mi/panpi, and turn to that of the man, the apuju or 
tuanyiraka. But this time we will approach the problem 
from inside, from the standpoint of the initiate. 

We have already said that the twanyiraka is the novice 
himself. But the position is not quite so simple. For the 
tuanyiraka is also the ¢jurunga that is handed to the youth 
after his initiation and is both his second ego and a repre- 
sentative of the ancestors, that is, of the fathers. Thus the 
rite is a dramatization of the super-ego development, and 
the ¢jurunga is a materialization of the super-ego.1 All the 
lies told to the women can now be taken seriously. The 
boys’ heads are cut off, and the traces of this operation can 
be seen in the Adam’s apple. But the old men explain that 
‘head’ means para kapita (head of the penis, glans penis). 
Thus the decapitation is a circumcision described in a 
manner appropriate to uninitiated people. The old men 
do not observe that what they really describe is a castration 
rather than a circumcision; for the ‘wanyiraka is the porcu- 
pine who initiated the youths in primeval times by cutting 
off their penises. 

Thus what is inside, the kuruna, the soul, is the castra- 
tion complex, the anxiety associated with the sexual act. 
One of the objects of the initiation is to abreact this anxiety, 
and in the story of the suanyiraka the youths have their 
heads put on again after they have been cut off. 

In the Tuanyiraka fairy tale, there is a one-legged devil, 
who is identical with the boy himself and who is also 
the spirit of the initiation. In reality the fathers are the 


 Roheim, ‘Psycho-Analysis of Primitive Cultural Types’, Fournal, xiii. 
106; idem, ‘Die Psychoanalyse primitiver Kulturen’, Imago, xxiii. 447. 
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initiators and in the ceremony they show the boy their mem- 
ber, as if to say: “You will become like this’ (Ngallunga rite). 
To the initiated the bull-roarer is an a/tjira, an ancestor, 
that is, the father. If anyone loses or breaks a tjurunga, he 
is killed by the a/tjira; this is the talion punishment of his 
own unconscious impulses. Or, by a further reversal, the 
son is supposed to kill his father by losing a ¢jurunga. But 
if the ¢jurunga is the father, the ‘uanyiraka must also have 
this meaning. The initiation represents the process of re- 
pression, that is, the formation of the super-ego. More- 
over, we know what it is that has to be repressed. ‘The story 
of Tuanyiraka is built after the model of the incest com- 
plex. The son desires the ever-ready she-devil, that is, the 
mother. As a punishment he has to suffer circumcision, or 
beheading, which means castration. But he kills the apuju, 
that is, the father. Thus we see how difficult it is to lie. The 
old men’s lies are all true, although they believe they have 
only been telling fairy tales to children. In the world of the 
tuanyiraka and of the unconscious everything is reversed. 
The old men are lying when they wish to tell the truth to 
the initiated; for the aim of the initiation is to deny the 
existence of the ‘wanyiraka and of the castration anxiety. 
We can at last understand the essential difference be- 
tween the two forms of Central Australian religion. The 
belief in devils begins with the anxiety reaction to the 
primal scene. The child sees the copulating parents; but 
in the projected version of this memory, in the version 
which denies the original content, those who copulate are 
not the parents but non-human devils. The anxiety is, how- 
ever, fixed on real beings, chiefly animals, since the observa- 
tion of animal coitus serves as a cover-memory for the 
primal scene. In place of the devils we find the phallic 
wild-cat ancestors and the double ¢jurungas with whom the 
men identify themselves and whose coitus they imitate in 
the ritual performance. The flying dream is an erection 
dream; and for this reason the sorcerer dreams he is an 
eagle-hawk, and the performers in the ritual decorate them- 
selves with eagle-down. After the initiation the youth again 
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sees the primal scene, but this time in a sublimated super- 
ego-syntonic form. Humanity first tries to dispose of the 
disturbing content (primal scene) by projection (devils); 
but introjection follows the failure of this attempt. The 
boy is first told stories of the devil Tuanyiraka, then he is 
told that he himself or his double, the ¢jurunga, is a tuan- 
yiraka. 

Our own children play dogs or horses, that is, they pre- 
tend they are themselves dogs or horses. They have reached 
the stage at which they have overcome their animal phobias 
and introjected their Oedipus complex in a symbolic form 
in play. I have never seen such ‘totemic’ games in the 
classic land of totemism. There the child’s games are dom- 
inated by the mechanism of projection; he regards some 
object in the external world as an extension of himself. He 
is never a dog; but the paper trumpet is his penis. So long 
as he is a child he remains at the level of projection and 
knows only his fear of devils. ‘The re-introjection of these 
beings occurs only after the initiation ceremony. Then they 
are changed from anthropophagous and phallic demons 
into protecting ancestors who are removed from all con- 
tact with women; ; anxiety gives way to reverence, love, and 
identification. 


Cuapter III 


THE ONTOGENETIC INTERPRETATION 
OF CULTURE 


necessary to recapitulate, to some extent, those which 

have been already drawn.! 

The Melanesian people of Duau form a remarkable 
group. The impression they create as individuals engaged 
in their practical affairs is entirely different from that 
which results from a study of their cultural institutions. 
There is Ramoramo, for example, one of the esa-esa (rich 
men or chiefs) of Sipupu. He is a friendly man who, more- 
over, does not make a nuisance of himself by eternal beg- 
ging. He is not gewana karena (the trunk of asking), that 
is, he does not always ask for things, giving one no rest, 
like so many of his tribesmen. Nevertheless all this is only 
an appearance. In reality he is always wanting things, but 
his character is more reserved, less childish—especially at 
the beginning of our acquaintanceship. He is as ose, that 
is, greedy and self-seeking, as the others. Although I had 
loaded him with presents, he demanded immediate pay- 
ment when my boys cut a few trees from a wood that was 
supposed to belong to him. Another time, he brought a few 
eggs as a present and then immediately demanded a gift, 
believing that every present requires a present in return. 
His behaviour towards another member of his tribe would 
be different, but this is only because behaviour within the 
tribe is governed by rules and is no longer spontaneous. 


1 This refers to chapter ix.—‘Super-Ego and Group Ideal’—of my paper on 
“Psycho-Analysis of Primitive Cultural Types’, Souenil xiii. a 
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In his relations with his tribesmen he is the exact opposite 
of his true nature; for the ideal of these people, who are 
really very self-seeking, is someone who is always ready to 
give. Everyone has the duty to give feasts, and at least so 
long as the feast lasts he is esa-esa, that is, a rich man, or 
chief. The latent hostility, however, breaks through most 
readily during such a feast, in spite of the fact that it is 
arranged in order to demonstrate and increase the good- 
will between the host and his relations by marriage, be- 
tween his own clan and that of his wife. Fights during 
feasts are called sasara; and one of these was described by 
Ramoramo as an association to a dream. 

A man named Kakulosi had just died of the rara (blood) 
illness. I do not know what is the nature of this disease; 
but according to Duau medical theory it is an incurable ill- 
ness that results from eating food from a village where the 
father, or any member of the father’s group, has died. Thus 
the blood of the fathers is the cause of the illness. Any- 
one suffering from the rara illness is buried alive, osten- 
sibly because of the bad smell, but in reality because he is 
greatly feared and the people wish to get rid of him as 
quickly as possible without actually killing him. Ramo- 
ramo’s dream referred to Kakulosi’s death of this disease, 
and was as follows: 

_ “That dead man, “Blood” (Ramoramo used this expres- 
sion instead of the name), they went to his grave, they 
buried him, saying: ‘‘You stay here, we go away’’. But the 
dead man said: ‘‘You go away, I stay in my house (grave)”’. 
Later he came out and the people ran away from him. He 
said: “You have bewitched me’’. Then he went to another 
village and became an owl.’ 

In the evening, as they were by the sea fishing, the dead 
man threw a bone between them. A few days before his 
death he had been feeling very hot and had been sprinkled 
with water. ‘Come, Tubujaj’, he had cried, ‘help me, they 
are bewitching me.’ 

In order to understand all this it is necessary to have 
some knowledge of the customs of the people. The village 
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was inhabited both by Kakulosi’s matrilineal relations (dak- 
unoa) and by his relations by marriage (Aajha7); and to rela- 
tions by marriage falls the duty of caring for the sick, 
Whether or not they perform this task, they are always 
suspected of having caused the death of their patient, if he 
dies. Consequently the mourners are not the matrilineal 
relations but the relations by marriage, the mourning 
period being regarded as a sort of punishment. By way of 
an explanation my informants said that these people were 
in prison and must make dwadsware in order to be let out; 
that is, they must distribute some yams among the matri- 
lineal relations of the dead man, and in return they would 
be allowed to wash off the black mourning paint, to bathe, 
to oil themselves, and to make love. Ramoramo belonged to 
this group. He was one of the mourners and would have 
to make 6wabware for Kakulosi. 

Although the official explanation of the disease is that 
which we have given (eating food in a hostile village), 
Kakulosi was enraged with his relations by marriage and 
accused them of having bewitched or neglected him.! ‘You 
go copulating, but my fire goes out, no one blows it.’ 
Then he cried again to his uncles: ‘Come, they are bewitch- 
ing me, come and kill the people of Sipupu!’ 

His uncles were Tubujaj, and Bulema, who was one of 
the most celebrated daraus (sorcerers) of the whole island. 
Such a threat is no small thing and the Sipupu people 
answered by saying: ‘We will leave you alone in the village 
and take to the woods’. 

Ramoramo had had a similar dream as a child. He was 
living at the time with his uncle, and the father of this 
uncle had died of the blood disease. In his dream the ghost 
was red and had red eyes. It threw stones at him. Later he 
left his uncle and went to live with the husband of a 
cousin, a man called Gwama-eruma. Then he spoke of the 
sasara (fight during a feast) in which Gwama-eruma had 
been attacked by the Lomtawa people. They called his 


1 The charges put forward by Kakulosi apply to every disease; it is always the 
fault of the married relations. aes 7 ; : 
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name from the platform at the feast, and speared him as he 
ran forward full of joy to receive his present. This was the 
continuation of an old feud, which is commemorated by the 
following song: 


Dajaru kana mudu taga 
(Dajaru) (her) (pudenda) (drip) 
Mwanena kainega inao 

(His wife) (over the legs) (goes) 

Tamana quajaquaja ina 

(Father) (dead) (his, z.e. his penis) 
Kaheguja jaragunaja 


(In my mouth) (I put it) 


Dajaru’s husband was a man from Lomitawa. The 
people from Donakija had tied him up and laid him on a 
mat in order to roast him. They did not wish to lose a 
single drop of blood, for it was meu (blood revenge); 
therefore they had put him on the mat. His wife was from 
a coastal clan, a woman from Boasitoroba. They did not 
hurt her, as she belonged to their side, and she stepped 
over her husband’s legs in order to go to urinate. 

Ramoramo was afraid of the rara spirit in his dream. 
Although the victims of this disease are those who through 
their food identify themselves with the murderer of their 
father, Kakulosi had furiously accused his relations by 
marriage. Such a tension, such an accumulation of agegress- 
iveness between those related by marriage, is well known in 
clinical analysis, and is one of the chief characteristics of 
the Duau people. The feasts, in which quarrels break out 
so often, are intended to sublimate this aggressiveness 
into the giving of presents. But even in its sublimated 
form the original hostility is still evident. Since the giver 
identifies himself with his own yams, he is symbolically 
eaten at his feast; but since the competition in giving is 
called saija (war), he is also the attacker. The gifts are 
called maisa, that is, payments for past gifts. The desire 
to get even with others, to pile up a debt and then to 
discharge it, is the leading motive of the whole system. 

L 
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But from this point of view the medu, or blood revenge, is 
also a maisa,a payment. The disturbance at the ceremonial 
distribution of food was a maisa for the behaviour of the 
woman Dajaru. It is an insult to anyone lying down if a 
woman steps over him. And in this case the contrast be- 
tween the fate in store for the man and the indifference 
of his wife is especially striking. 
The second part of the song is remarkable. 


Father dead, his penis 
In my mouth I place. 


Here Dajaru identifies herself with her father’s people 
who were going to eat her husband, but she also calls 
her husband’s body ‘father’s penis’. A woman often calls 
her husband tamana, that is, father, but the use of the 
word in this context rests upon an identification of the 
victim with the recipient, of the man who is eaten with the 
person who eats him. To give means to suffer a loss, a 
castration; to take means to eat up or to castrate. But in 
the super-ego syntonic strata these meanings are re- 
versed. To receive is to be defeated; to give is to be 
victorious. This attitude of the people corresponds with a 
specific but common trauma of the first or second year 
of life. Fathers have the habit of playing with their sons 
or daughters by taking their genitals in their mouths and 
saying: ‘I bite, I eat the penis (or vagina)’. Elsewhere I have 
tried to correlate this trauma with the matrilineal organiza- 
tion of these people.! It should be observed that such an 
act of tenderness is only practised by the father, not by 
both parents, and that the social organization rests on the 
denial of paternity. These people, whose fathers have 
threatened to eat or castrate them, spend their whole 
lives in repaying or repeating this one experience; they 
continually eat others or are eaten by them, either sym- 
bolically within their tribe at their feasts, or actually out- 


+ Roheim, “Psycho-Analysis of Primitive Cultural Types’, ‘Super-Ego and 
Group Ideal’, Fournal, xiii. 183. 3 : . 
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side the boundaries of their tribe in their eternal feuds. 
The credit for ending such feuds is due not only to the 
real power of the government but also, appropriately 
enough, to an oral conjuring trick. The first missionary, 
Dr. Bromilow, announced that cannibalism must stop. 
Great was his fame in Dobu, and his magic was much 
feared; for he had false teeth and was called Saragigi 
(Teeth out!). The people greatly feared the man who 
could take out his teeth and put them in again. 

A very early genital excitement combined with a castra- 
tion threat is inflicted upon these people by their fathers. 
The result is a flight from the father, an extremely strong 
mother fixation, and an utterly false conventional attitude 
to sex. The stranger, the husband, has a difficult position 
within the maternal organization of the clan. Hence the 
eternal repayment feasts and the latent hostility between 
the clans. One represents the wife, another the husband, 
and the feast symbolizes sexual intercourse and is partly 
determined by the need for transference on to non- 
incestuous objects.1 The people’s attitude to sex is especi- 
ally hypocritical. I once required an exact list of the rela- 
tionship terms in various dialects and asked a young 
fellow who worked in the kitchen to supply me with some 
of this information. In order to explain to him what I 
wanted, I took a concrete example and asked: ‘Suppose 
now you married ...’ He stopped me with a cry of horror, 
not because he was a bachelor and feared marriage, but 
because I had implicitly referred to his sexual life. The 
officially permitted form of intercourse between girls and 
youths consists in their lying in each other’s arms, either 
one or two pairs in a house, the whole night through 
without removing their pubic covering or grass skirt and 
without sexual intercourse. This is not what really happens 
but everyone maintains stoutly that it is. 

Here then is a case in which the character of a people 
and their social organization can be derived from an 


Cf. my paper on ‘Tauhau and the Mwadare’, International fournal of 
Psycho-Analysis, xiii. 
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infantile trauma or explained as a defence reaction to an 
infantile experience. 

In a similar manner, theessence of the Central Australian 
character and culture can be explained. At the end of his 
initiation the Australian boy is given a zamatuna (grass 
hitter). This small bull-roarer serves in the first place to 
keep women out of his way; for when he makes it hum they 
must run off. But if he uses it in conjunction with a magic 
formula (i/pindja) he can secure the love of one or more 
alknarintja women. An a/knarintja, one who turns her eyes 
away, is any virgin, that is, theoretically at least, any un- 
married woman. The woman must always defend herself, 
and the man must always conquer her by force (mbanja). 
In another sense an a/kuarintja is a woman from a distance 
who is compelled torun to the man from afar because of the 
mysterious power of his i/pindja. These i/pindja formulae 
always describe a state of excitement. The woman is eager, 
vaginal secretion flows from her, but also menstrual blood 
and urine. Day and night she runs after the man of her 
dreams and does not even spare the time to roast her meat. 
Such a woman mad with love is an a/kuarintja; though an 
alknarintja is really not someone who runs about but some- 
one who always stays in one place. The answer to the ques- 
tion why a particular woman is an a/kuarintja is that she 
has been made into one by an i/pindja; but an i/pindja 1s 
also used to cure her of this condition. The dream analyses 
explain these apparent contradictions. The idea of the im- 
mobility of the a/knarintja is a cloak for the opposite idea 
of violent movement, namely, in the primal scene. She who 
turns away her eyes is the mother; she really turns them 
from her son, but he wishes her to turn them from the 
father. Similarly the idea of the woman from afar conceals 
the identity of someone who is all too near. The a/knarintjas 
who appear in dreams always resemble some forbidden 
woman, that is, someone with whom intercourse would be 
equivalent to incest. If anyone dreams of an a/knarintja 
he must wake up as soon as possible; in other words, he 
reacts with anxiety to an incestuous wish fulfilment. 
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We have been told the cause of this anxiety. If the 
dreamer does not wake, the a/kuarintja sits on his penis 
and plays the masculine réle by copulating in a reversed 
position. 

Now the mothers of these people very often sleep on the 
top of their sons, till they are eight or nine, in exactly this 
position. Such a habit must clearly excite libidinal desires 
in the boys which they are not yet old enough to satisfy. It 
nearly fulfils their Oedipus wishes, but not quite; for 
even if the mother noticed an erection at all she would at 
most play with the penis and would certainly not tolerate 
insertion. Moreover, the boy’s place under his mother 
must suggest to him the loss of his masculinity and must 
therefore function as a castration threat. As shown by the 
few children’s dreams that were recorded, the idea of the 
phallic mother corresponding to this habit plays an im- 
portant rdle in the lives of these people. The initiation 
ceremonies, which help to sublimate the infantile conflicts, 
replace the idea of the ‘phallic mother’ by that of a ‘vaginal 
father’. The whole culture is built on the repression of the 
woman, and the sexual origin of the sublimation is usually 
clear. The man’s character displays an exaggerated aggress- 
lveness, which must be explained in part as a reaction to 
the feminine attitude of the boy. We have twice discussed 
the group of myths in which the Milky Way, or the 
waninga, is conceived as a couple locked in the sexual em- 
brace, In one variant the pair consists of a mother and son 
in the a/knarintja position, that is, the position in which the 
mother sits on the son’s penis. Significantly enough, the 
myth most intimately connected with the initiation rites, 
the central mysteries of the people, contains the reappear- 
ance from the unconscious of the very scene I have stressed 
as the typical trauma of this culture. 

_ We have very little information about the way in which, 
in different cultures, the adults divert the unsatisfied com- 
ponents of their libidinal tendencies towards their children, 
or how they react to their children’s instinctive behaviour. 


* Cf. ‘Psycho-Analysis of Primitive Cultural Types’, ournal, xiii. 93, 178. 
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Indeed, apart from a few observations of my own on the 
subject, we have practically no relevant material. 

‘The importance of such facts fora proper understanding 
of human cultures is proved by the results of clinical 
analysis. Every complete analysis uncovers the sources of 
individual neurosis and individual character. I will select 
a few examples from my own practice. An officer was 
always winning success for short periods and then again 
losing it. In spite of genuinely heroic actions in the field, 
his military career was a failure, for he never obtained the 
necessary distinctions. He was one of the leaders of the 
Hungarian counter-revolution, and in 1920 he could have 
easily become a deputy, or more. In other matters, also, 
he always just missed success. His childhood had been 
most unhappy. His mother had made him miserable, and 
the position of his father, who did not live with the 
family, seemed an unobtainable ideal. A twenty-five-year- 
old girl was always obsessively cleanly, and had a very 
strong super-ego with a typical sphincter morality. Her 
father had often taken her into his bed and amused him- 
self by producing flatus. She was unable to give up her 
secret ambition to become an opera singer until analysis 
had uncovered the infantile source of this desire. A twenty- 
eight-year-old girl suffered from the compulsive idea that 
her father, mother, the analyst, and everybody else, were 
always masturbating. She herself had reacted in this way 
to the primal scene in her infancy. 

If analysis discloses the connection between infantile 
experience and the fate of individuals, it is self-evident that 
the insight gained can be applied to the fate of peoples. 
But, so far, words have seduced us into treating peoples as 
super-individuals and hunting for traumata in their early 
history. Thus -we saw events analogous to infantile trau- 
mata in the conflict between peoples or in catastrophes of 
the external world. 

Ferenczi and Freud, for example,! derived the latency 
period between the end of infantile sexuality and puberty 


1 Cf. Freud, “Das Ich und das Es’, Gesammelte Schriften, vi. 374- 
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from the so-called ice age. But since the ice ages arrived by 
imperceptible degrees, it is difficult to imagine that they 
can have had any effect upon the lives of individuals. More- 
over, these cold periods were interspaced by warm ones, 
so that their effects cannot be summated. 

‘Again, it will be remembered that side by side with the 
remains of Arctic animals have been found others indicating 
a warm climate, such, for instance, as the hippopotamus. 
This fact, which has always been felt as a difficulty, is at 
once explained by Mr. Croll’s suggestion; for (when the 
eccentricity was at a high value) we should have a change 
every ten or twelve thousand years from a high to a low 
temperature, and vice versa.”! 

Werth summarizes the modern results as follows: “The 
total ice age was comparatively short, perhaps about one 
million years. From the denudation and weathering of the 
various ice ages, and from the deposition during the 
interglacial periods, Penck has derived the relative periods 
of the latter. He estimates the last interglacial period as 
three times as long, the last but one as four times as long, 
as the late and post-glacial period. Moreover, he estimates 
the duration of the last ice age as the same as that of the 
last interglacial period, and of the ice age before the last as 
somewhat longer. Using the estimated duration of the late 
and post-glacial period, 25,000 years, as a unit we arrive 
at the following dates for. the most important anthropo- 
logical phases of the ice ages: 


‘25,000 years ago. Beginning of the thaw. Magda- 
lenian. 

25,000 to 60,000. Height of last ice age. Aurigna- 
cian-Solutrian. 

85,000. Beginning of last ice age. Final phase of old 
Paleolithic and Neanderthal man (Mousterian). 

145,000. Beginning of the last interglacial period. 
Prime of the Neanderthal race (Micoquien). 

225,000. Beginning of the last but one ice age. 
Acheulian culture. 

1 Lubbock (Lord Avebury), Prehistoric Times, 1900, 392-3- 
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345,000. Height of last but one interglacial period. 
Heidelberg pre-men (Chellian?).’ 


The same author gives a second series of calculations 
with larger numbers. But this is without importance for 
our purpose, though we may note that it gives no support 
to the theoretical correlation between the maxima of the 
ice ages and the prime of prehistoric cultures. Moreover, 
the Eskimo, the modern representatives of ice-age men, do 
not exhibit any special depth and intensity of repression. 
On the contrary, their sexual lives are unusually unin- 
hibited.? | 

We must therefore question the social influence of 
measurable geological changes that have no influence 
upon the individual. We might, of course, turn to more 
catastrophic events, such as volcanic eruptions. But these 
are too sporadic and too limited in extent to produce any 
general human characters. The possibility remains that 
such events, by causing something analogous to war 
neuroses, may have influenced the development of specific 
cultures. I will return later to discuss the nature of these 
effects ; but such speculations are useless in concrete prob- 
lems. We know too little about the exact place and time of 
the development of specific cultures to correlate them with 
equally unknown local catastrophes, the psychological con- 
sequences of which are themselves still problematical. 

Wars, migrations, impacts between different groups, 
are examples of social catastrophes of another kind. The 
social effects of such events, that is, the influence that 
peoples exercise upon each other, are by no means to be 
denied; the Australian from the mission station is quite 
different from the true son of the desert. But this influence 
only distorts or modifies to a slight extent. A new develop- 
ment in the character of a people with a corresponding 


change in their culture has not been observed to result 
from contact with other races. 


1 E. Werth, Der fossile Mensch, 1921, 570-71. 
? Oral communication from Professor A. L. Kroeber. 
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With the discovery that certain peoples. have certain 
habits in their treatment of their children that produce 
traumata analogous to those discovered in analysis we have 
a new method of explaining the characteristic features of 
their sociology. We are provided with a vera causa, for the 
manner in which such infantile traumata influence the 
super-ego and the character is well known from clinical 
analysis. If we observe that certain traumata have become 
habitual, that the mother often lies on her child or the 
father often takes the child’s genital in his mouth; if, 
moreover, we notice a certain uniformity among the mem- 
bers of a group that displays such a habit and that some- 
thing like a group character and a group ideal exists among 
them, we are naturally inclined to correlate these facts and 
to deduce the peculiarities of the people from the experi- 
ences of infancy. I believe that every culture, or at least 
every primitive culture, can be reduced to a formula like 
a neurosis or a dream.! Thus the Aranda are a people 
who have repressed the ‘a/knarintja situation’ and, for 
this reason, make a vagina on their penises (subincision) 
and decorate their ¢jurungas (penis symbol) with con- 
centric circles (vaginal symbols). Similarly, the Normanby 
Islanders (Duau) are always dividing food, because in their 
childhood they were ‘eaten’ by their fathers. 

This ontogenetic interpretation of culture may seem 
descriptive and functional rather than causal and genetic. 
If the character and habits of the Papuan, or the Australian, 
are due to the behaviour of the fathers towards their 
children, we may ask why the parents behaved thus and 
not differently. 

The clinical analysis of women whose outstanding 
peculiarity is an over-emphasis on motherhood supplies us 
with an answer to this question. J” our relations with our 
children we live again our own childhood, and satisfy the 
libidinal impulses that have not been otherwise fulfilled. The 
first part of this proposition does not help us much. It 


1 For example, the formula of paranoia. Freud, Gesammelte Schriften, viii. 
414 (‘Uber einen autobiographisch beschriebenen Fall von Paranoia’). 
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states that a certain total personality results from infantile 
experience, which in its turn will produce the traumata 
determining the character of the next generation. There is 
thus a vicious circle from a typical trauma to a typical 
super-ego structure, and from this to a repetition of the 
same trauma. So far, therefore, our conception of culture is 
purely descriptive or functional. It opens up no far- 
reaching historical perspective; but it exposes the un- 
conscious connections between the elements of a culture or 
of a group. Thus a new and non-physical meaning may be 
attributed to the words of Jahve when he said: ‘I the Lord 
thy God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion of them that hate me’! The revolt against the father 
leads to unconscious guilt and provokes analogous tend- 
encies in the next generation by analogous actions. This 
periodicity between trauma and super-ego structure is the 
true cause of cultural stability. In any one culture, for 
example the Melanesian, the growing generation is always 
consciously offered the same traditional structure, the same 
possibilities of sublimation, and in virtue of the typical in- 
fantile traumata, this framework is always filled with the 
same unconscious content. 

But a way out of the circle is suggested by the second 
part of our proposition. In our relations with our children 
.. . we satisfy the libidinal impulses which have not been 
otherwise fulfilled. This rule, which we may suppose holds 
also in Australia, may explain why the Australian mother 
lies upon her child in a position described by observers as 
analogous to that of the male in coitus. 

Perhaps this habit is determined by constitutional fac- 
tors. If so, we should expect Australian women to be more 
masculine than their European sisters. ‘Their pugnacity 
and almost masculine habits tend to confirm this view. An 
undercurrent of virility may therefore be the libidinal 
basis for the sleeping position of the mothers, which they 
rationalize by saying that it protects their children on cold 


1 Exodus xx. 5. 
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winter nights. The men repress the feminine attitude, 
which might otherwise develop on the basis of the trauma- 
tic alknarintja situation, and compensate for it by behaving 
as super he-men to their women. Hence the women have 
no other outlet for their masculinity except in their treat- 
ment of their children. The unsatisfied libidinal component 
may therefore depend partly upon a constitutional factor. 
If so, this constitutional factor may determine those dis- 
placements in libido and behaviour which, in turn, deter- 
mine the infantile traumata and the far-reaching psycho- 
logical distortions that these produce. 

Similarly one might suggest that the Papuan culture, 
based as it is on a maternal and oral ideal, is the necessary 
counterweight to the excessive aggression engendered by 
the many illnesses from which these people suffer. Hardly 
any Papuan is free from framboesia, malaria, and hook- 
worm. 

These are minor issues. A problem of greater importance 
arises from the ontogenetic interpretation of specific human 
cultures. If we assume that differences in the treatment of 
children determine differences in culture, we must also 
suppose that the origin of culture in general, that is, the 
emergence of mankind, was itself determined by traumata 
of ontogenesis to be found in the parent-child relation 
among the anthropoids or pre-human beings from whom 
we are descended. Analysis teaches us that super-ego and 
character, the moral attitudes that are independent of 
reality, of the current situation, result from infantile experi- 
ence. The possession of these moral attitudes is specifically 
human; it separates man from his pre-human forebears. 

But what is the relation between the ontogenetic con- 
ception of culture and the primal horde theory—the theory 
that has been till now the accepted analytical explanation 
of the peculiarly human element in our species? 

The animal phobias of children served as the starting- 
point of Freud’s researches; he found that their analytic 
interpretation gave a clue to the understanding of totem- 
ism. ‘These observations justify us in substituting the 
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father for the totem animal in the totemic formula for men. 
We then discover that the step that we have made is 
neither new nor especially daring. For primitive men make 
it themselves and describe the totem, wherever the totemic 
system is still in force, as their ancestor and primal father. 
... The first result of our substitution is very remarkable. 
If the totem animal is the father, then the two chief pro- 
hibitions of totemism—not to kill the totem, and to avoid 
intercourse with a woman who belongs to the totem— 
coincide with the two sins of Oedipus and the two funda- 
mental wishes of the child, the insufficient repression, or 
the reawakening of which perhaps forms the nucleus of all 
psychoneuroses.,’! 

Freud made the second step in the development of 
the primal horde hypothesis by borrowing an idea from 
Robertson Smith. The famous textual critic had proposed 
a revolutionary theory of sacrifice, which is really equiva- 
lent to a recognition of the ambivalence of the sacrificial 
act. This is not simply a gift to the deity, but a form of 
propitiation that in itself repeats the sin. Bulls are offered 
to the bull god, whereby the death of the bull father is 
repeated. Then follows the compensating act; the worship- 
pers eat the flesh of the slain animal and become bulls 
themselves. The community is founded; the sacrificers 
have identified themselves not only with an external 
power, but also with each other. Thus we are presented 
with a situation having an intelligible latent content. 

We may now mount the third story in the structure of 
the theory. Basing his conclusions on the Darwin-Lang- 
Atkinson conception of the development of human society, 
Freud imagined a hypothetical primal horde with a jealous 
leader who kept his sons from all his wives. ‘One day the 
brothers, who had been driven out, joined forces, slew and 
ate the father, and so put an end to the father horde... . 
This violent primal father had surely been the envied and 
feared ideal for each of the brothers. Now they identified 


ae Freud, Gesammelte Schriften, Bd. x. 159-60 (Totem and Taboo, 1919, 218, 
219). 
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themselves with him by eating him, each appropriating a 
portion of his strength. The totem meal, perhaps the first 
human celebration, was the repetition and the com- 
memoration of this memorable criminal deed, with which 
so much began—social organization, moral limitations, 
and religion.”} 

At the end of the same epoch-making work—epoch- 
making not only in anthropology but in all social sciences 
—Freud pauses once again to express his doubts. Acts of 
propitiation similar to those which are here assumed as the 
foundation of religion are performed by neurotics. But the 
analytical investigation disappoints us in so far as it shows 
that the neurotic punishes himself not for actual deeds but 
for impulses he has never realized. Possibly the religion 
and social organization of primitive peoples also may be 
derived from the reaction to wishes rather than to deeds. 
We must admit that action and desire are not clearly dis- 
tinguished by the narcissistic savage. But in spite, or rather 
because, of this we must prefer the assumption that prime- 
val man translated his impulses into acts, and that the 
tragedy of King Oedipus contains not only the typical 
symbol of human fate but also a recollection of the mythical 
primal king of mankind. 

If we attempt to derive the specific traits of individual 
cultures from the infantile experience of the individuals 
who live in these cultures, we must admit the possibility 
of describing the origin of culture in general in onto- 
genetic terms, that is, of deriving it from a specifically 
human form of childhood, from a permanent, universal, 
and at the same time historic, cause. 

There remain, however, certain elements that cannot 
easily be derived from the Oedipus complex as it is played 
out in the individual family. ; 

I refer to the myths. The peculiarity of these tales 1s 
not that they can be analytically interpreted as more or less 
distorted representations of the Oedipus situation. They 
describe the conflict between the one and the many, 


1 Freud, bid. 171-3. 
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between the super-man and humanity. Moreover, they are 
often concerned with some event in the primeval history 
of man, with some decisive change, such as the origin of 
civilization or of a particular culture, that is associated 
with their tragedy. 


CuaptTer IV 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN ORIGINS 


HE Pitchentara initiation ritual I attended was 

the dramatic representation of a Wanpingi 
myth. The Mountain-dove ancestors (Wanping1) 
migrated from Wipupa-pari (Tail-hit) on the far side of 
Pando (Lake Adameus). There were many of them and 
they came to Cheeng (onomatopeeic for flatus), where 
they passed flatus. They went on to Kumpu-duru (Black- 
rock-plateau), painted themselves black, and performed a 
ceremony. Then they went to Witjenti (Cork-wood); a 
cork-wood tree grew up where one of them had stood. 
They went up a mountain and made a lot of bull-roarers 
(apuju); their footsteps can still be seen on the rock. But 
they did not tell the women they were making bull-roarers, 
Saying instead that they were hunting kangaroos. They 
went further, came back, and saw fig-trees. As they were 
coming down to the creek they saw watarka bushes and 
drank water there. Hence the place is called Kantangu- 
tjikila (With the face drink). They bent down sideways 
while drinking. But those who were standing said to the 
others: ‘You have crooked subincision holes (ara/ta)’. 
Then they came to IIpilita (Tea-tree bush)—this at least 
was what the place was called before the women, but 
its real name is Minalana (Veins opened) because they 
made the blood spurt out of their veins there. They went 
on to Pulpititirara (Soft limestone); and from there to 
Kuru-wakanta (Eye-pierce)—but its real name was Kalu- 
wakanta (Penis-pierce) because they made blood flow from 
their penises there. They killed a kangaroo and went on to 

175 
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Ultu-tara (With a hole). Fresh kangaroo excrement was 
there and the ancestors made a detour to catch the animals. 
They saw various trees and bushes on the way, which are 
all named in the myth. They crossed the Jantjiva! while 
hunting kangaroos, and, after various episodes partly 
determined by geographical peculiarities and partly by 
ritual features, they went into the ground at Piki (Dirty 
water). But they came out again and continued their wan- 
derings in another country. 

The ancestors had left their father behind at Wipupa- 
pari, and as he could not keep up with them he followed 
their footsteps the whole way. At Piki he also went into the 
earth and came out again. They came to another Cheeng 
(Flatus) in another land. The old man passed flatus there. 
It was full of bad magic. He poisoned all his sons and 
himself as well. 

The myth is only comprehensible to those who under- 
stand its technical language. According to the fundamental 
rule in all Central Australian myths the hunter and the 
hunted correspond; kangaroo people feed on kangaroo 
meat, wallaby people on wallabies, etc. | assume therefore 
that the Mountain-dove ancestors are also kangaroos. 
What we have here is really a ga//unga, that is, an initia- 
tion myth, and the people say that all ~ga//unga myths are 
kangaroo myths. Moreover, Wipupa-pari is expressly de- 
scribed as a kangaroo place. If we neglect the local and 
ritual features we are left with the story of a father and his 
sons. Wipupa-pari means ‘to drive with the penis’, and, 
remembering the myth told by Pukuti-wara, we may 
guess that at this place the kangaroo father drove his sons 
before him with his penis. Now while the kangaroo father 
is driving the sons, the sons are hunting a kangaroo, that 
is, the father. Thus the sons’ revolution is described in an 
inverted form; in the hypothetical primal horde the sons 
killed their father, but here it is the father who kills the 
sons—though he kills himself as well. In other words, the 
sons kill the father who had ruled them by virtue of his 

* The ritual or ‘song’ word for Paudo. Paudo =lake = Lake Adameus. 
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big penis, and the guilt which results from this deed causes 
the development of a self-killing, self-punishing factor, the 
super-ego. 

The characteristic feature of this myth is the absence 
of the woman. The two combatants, the father and the 
horde of sons, are on the stage; but the woman is absent, 
the woman who is the real cause of the conflict. Here, as 
elsewhere, myth and ritual completely correspond. But the 
fact that they are the result of repression and are not in 
their original form is clear from the secret activities be- 
trayed by the place names. The ‘secrecy’, that is, the repres- 
sion of the feminine element, gives rise to a myth in which 
the two hostile parties appear as allies, the original enmity 
being only here and there still manifest in the text. 

A typical primal horde myth is the Mungarai legend 
of Kunapippi. This hero lived in primal times (kurma/lan) 
and possessed many baskets (dilly-bags). In these he 
carried the seeds of children who would be born; but there 
were no ordinary people at this time. He made long-drawn- 
out vibrating sounds by striking his mouth with the palm 
of his hand, just as the actors do in the ceremonies that are 
still performed; this noise is called sjugulamma.s 

At first he lived underground. Then he came out and 
made a camp surrounded by an earthwork. He cut a lot of 
grass, spread it on the ground, and, taking the finished 
boys from his basket, laid them on it. He also pos- 
sessed many sacred pieces of wood, called kunapippi, like 
himself; he was the first to make and to possess these 
objects. Then he made head decorations for the boys in 
exactly the same way as they are now made at initiation 
ceremonies. He divided the boys into two main groups, 
with various subdivisions, and gave them their various 
totem names. 

Kunapippi himself had neither class nor totem. He be- 
ois to all of them. He was a very big man with a giant 

oot. 

Before he divided up the totem names he demonstrated 


1 The Aranda call this ritual act ratankamma. 
M 
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the dances and ceremonies proper to each. He painted two 
boys before sunrise, showed them how to dance, and sat 
down to see whether they did it correctly. Then he painted 
the boys again, some as crocodiles, some as parrots, or 
emus, and disclosed their totem names. 

After this instruction, he fed the boys and performed 
the rites of circumcision and subincision upon them. 

Then came other men who had no group and no totem. 
They stood still and answered nothing when Kunapippi 
asked them to what group they belonged. He gave them 
sub-groups and totems, and taught them which women 
they might marry and which not, for till then they had 
taken their wives fortuitously. After this Kunapippi killed 
and ate all the initiated, with the exception of two boys 
who ran away. Later he vomited them all up; but only the 
bones were found, the flesh had been eaten. 

The two men went to their own people and returned 
with a crowd to kill Kunapippi. He was sitting in the camp 
with his boys when they overwhelmed and killed him. 
He had also eaten two of his own boys, but these were still 
alive when they were cut out of him 

The fundamental theme of this saga is a superman 
opposed to the rest of mankind. Although we are first told 
that there was no one except Kunapippi on earth, another 
tribe appears on the scene. Here, presumably, is a second- 
ary elaboration to avoid the enormity of parricide; accord- 
ing to the present text it was not Kunapippi’s sons but 
strange sons who slew him. The two strange sons who 
escaped and the two real sons who were cut out of him 
alive are identical with the dual heroes of Australian 
mythology whom we have already met in the bull-roarer 
myth as representatives of the revolutionary brother horde.’ 
Another characteristic feature is that Kunapippi ate up the 
young people immediately after he had taught them the 
marriage laws. Clearly, these “marriage rules’ are weakened 
forms of prohibition against marrying at all, for Kunapipp! 


* B. Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory, 1914, 214-18. 
* Cf. Roheim, Australian Totemism, 1925, 108 et seq. 
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is a representative of the time when the leader of the horde 
defended his sexual prerogatives with his teeth. His “big 
foot’ betrays him as being a relative of the Central 
Australian sky-beings and of the phallic heroes of the 
Malpunga type. All human institutions are regarded as 
foundations of the Primal Father, that is, they are subli- 
mated forms of the primal strife. Moreover, it is especially 
important to notice that here, as in many analogous myths, 
the world really only begins with the institution of the 
rites. 

I have recorded a slightly different form of the Primal- 
horde saga in the story of Mata-kapo-taia-taia of Duau. 

Matakapotaiataia’s village was Kapoa-kapoai (Bub- 
bling water) and his mother was called Kakasiro (Bread- 
fruit). The people of this village were being killed by 
Tokedukeketai (Cannibal) and Bawe-garagara (Grunting 
Pig), so that they were afraid and all ran away except one 
woman who was pregnant; she had had intercourse with 
many men. She hid in a hole and gave birth to Mata- 
kapotaiataia (Eyes springing out), so named because 
he had four eyes, two in front and two behind. He grew 
up and said to his mother: ‘Where are all the people?’ She 
told him they had run away and he asked her where was 
their enemy. ‘Down below on Mount Tojaj’, she said. 
‘But what will you do, he is a very great man?’ Matakapo- 
taiataia cut many spears and hardened them in the smoke. 
He went to Mount Tojaj and found Tokedukeketai in his 
garden, but his grandchildren were in the village. The 
youth hid in the bush behind the village and painted him- 
self black. When he came out, lightning, thunder, and rain 
heralded his approach. (All supernatural beings — xigo- 
nigogo—and even distinguished mortals are announced by 
similar signs—aniana.) The children in the village cried 
out: ‘What manner of man is this! He has two eyes in his 
face and two at the back.’ He asked the children to tell 
their grandfather that he would come back in three days. 


1 A supernatural being who eats boys and gives them out again is a typical 
bull-roarer spirit. Cf. Réheim, /.c. 
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Meanwhile he hid the spears at different places one at a 
time. One he hid at Gujadaru, others at Soisoija, Majaru, 
Quanaura, Tausipwa, and Dutuna; but he took one with 
him. Then he met Tokedukeketai and threw the spear at 
him, but it broke off in his body. Matakapotaiataia ran 
away past all the places where he had hidden spears, and at 
each he stopped to throw one. At last he came to Gujadaru 
where the last spear was hidden, and with this he finally 
succeeded in killing Tokedukeketai. Then came the two 
brothers of Matakapotaiataia, the eagle scratched out the 
eyes of the giant, and the dog bit off his testicles. Mata- 
kapotaiataia ordered the dog to drag the body back into 
their village. They did this and cut off the giant’s long 
hair; but they ate his.body. 

Then Matakapotaiataia asked his mother where Bawe- 
garagara was to be found. ‘If you climb the Giriku and 
look towards Kojaburi, you will see him’, she said. He saw 
the giant pig, came back to his mother, and built a number 
of platforms (doaima). He built the first on Mount Tuya, 
the second in Taubweu, and another on Giriku. After 
doing this he went back to his mother and slept one 
night. At daybreak he said: ‘Look at my palm; if I am 
wounded, it will wither; if I am victorious, it will move in | 
the wind’. Then he put his spears on the platforms, and 
went to attack Bawegaragara. He threw a spear, the pig 
rushed at him, but only succeeded in knocking over the 
platform. Meanwhile, he sprang on to another platform 
and threw another spear. At last the pig died in the village 
of Tuikenaja, after it had been speared four times. The 
brothers came again; but this time it was the eagle who 
dragged the body into the village. They wanted to cook 
and eat the pig, and Matakapotaiataia’s mother asked him: 
‘Where is the water?” He stamped on the ground and water 
sprang up to cook the head. He stamped again and more 
water sprang up to cook the trunk. He cut off the tail and 
put it on a boat by the side of Tokedukeketai’s hair. Then 
he said to his little boat: ‘Run along and go toall the islands, 
and wherever the Duau language is spoken, there land’. 
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The small boat went to Sanaroa and at that moment a 
woman came down to the shore. ‘Is not that my child’s 
boat?’ she said. She saw the giant’s hair and the pig’s tail 
and hid them. She called the people and they said: “We left 
a pregnant woman behind. Her son has now grown up and 
killed the giant and the pig.’ They made boats, hoisted the 
sails, and came back to Duau. When Matakapotaiataia saw 
them coming, he said to his mother: “They ran away and 
left you here, now I| will destroy them all’. 

‘They are your uncles, do not kill them’, she said. 

‘Do nottry tostop me, or I will kill you too’, he answered. 

He came again with thunder and lightning and threw 
his spear, so that it cleft the rocks of Gureweso. Then every- 
one was turned to stone by his magic power, only a few 
being able to escape back to Sanaroa. Again he asked his 
mother: “Have we enemies?’ 

‘Yes’, she said. ‘Ane-buju-weta (Up-octopus-long) lives 
on Mwageraj point. If you are strong, go and kill him!’ 

‘Mother, make me a mat.’ 

She made him four mats and he called out: ‘Bujuwa! 
I see you!’ The fish came up and he speared it. He hid 
quickly behind the mats to save himself from the black 
fluid which gushed out. But the black sphere spread slowly 
out over the sky and smote his two back eyes as it came. 
He lay on the ground in his death agony, and when his 
mother saw the palm wither she said: ‘My son is wounded’. 
Nevertheless he came back wounded and lived with his 
mother. He said: ‘I go, I leave you’. But she answered: 
“We will go together and find a place at the bottom of the 
sea where we can rest’. Thus Matakapotaiataia lived from 
then on not far from Bwaruada! at the bottom of the sea, 
and when it rains he comes out and is happy. At such times 
the wood swims about in the sea and he spears it. His 
mother also was turned into a stone near Bwaruada, which 
rises out of the sea at low tide. The eagle went to Sanaroa 
but the dog returned to the village. When it howls, there 
will be famine. 

1 The place we stayed at. 
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A rock comes out of the sea during storms. When the 
Duau people pass it, they say: ‘Spear the wood, don’t spear 
the boats!’ 

This is the myth as told by Janeoneo, a native of 
Wejoko, who heard it from his mother, a woman from the 
village of Sawabilubilu in Loboda. Old Kauanamo was 
very annoyed that Janeoneo had told it, for it was really 
his property. He made some important additions. 

Matakapotaiataia’s father was called Sequani (Bound). 
He also left his wife and went with the uncles to Boyowa.t 
She wanted to go with her husband in the canoe but was 
pregnant and therefore heavy. He sent her back, saying: 
‘Go with your uncles’. But these were already on the sea, 
so that she had to stay behind weeping, and hide in the 
cave of Kekura. The father came back with the uncles, and 
he too was turned to stone; for his son was furious with 
him because he had left his mother alone in her trouble. 

The birth of the hero is another unsolved problem. In 
this version he has a legitimate father, but in Janeoneo’s 
account his mother was a prostitute or sogara. There are 
also complications about his brothers, the eagle and the 
dog. Kauanamo first said: 


Matakapotaiataia kapana 
Matakapotaiataia (cohabited with) 
sinara enatuna 
(his mother) (she gave birth to) 
magisubu ma kedewa 
(the eagle and the dog). 


Then he contradicted himself, saying that the animals 
were twins which their mother had conceived from eating 
fat meat. Kauanamo also supplied another piece of remark- 
able information which he again afterwards denied: 

Matakapotaiataia nigea quawa namo nigea kusi namo. 
Matakapotaiataia had neither testicles nor penis, and for this 
reason he was so strong. 


1 Boyowa takes the place of Sanaroa in this version. 
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The same saga, with different persons and place names, 
is widely spread in Papua. In Goodenough the woman is 
called Ninialawata and her two sons are called Elder son 
and Younger son. The father with the entire sib leaves 
his pregnant wife and goes to Towakala (East Cape), be- 
cause he accuses her of being a bad spirit. But the sons 
accuse a giant bird of causing the people to run away 
by continually eating them. They defend themselves 
with mats against its attacks, as in the octopus version, and 
eventually succeed in killing it. Their dog, Akotyoi, tears 
out its heart, which they take to their father’s village 
and give to the people to eat, saying: “That is the bird 
your father killed’. Finally they are turned into stone at 
Yeyena. 

Among the Trobrianders, the cannibal is called Dokoni- 
kan. The hero defeats him with a magical formula which 
he had learnt from his mother, prepares the head with 
taro, and offers it to his uncle to eat. But the uncle, being 
plagued by his conscience because he had left his sister in 
danger, gives it all back to the nephew; he is ‘seized with 
fear and remorse’ at the sight of the head of Dokonikan. 
The hero allows himself to be pacified at last, by taking 
his uncle’s daughter for his wife? 

At Wamira (Goodenough Bay) among the southern 
Massim tribes the myth is further developed. The son of 
the deserted pregnant woman erects a series of platforms, 
hides a spear in each, and so kills the cannibalistic pig. He 
then pulls out its bristles and fastens them toa float, saying: 
‘Go to a land where the people are mourning. Do not re- 
main where people are happy.’* Annie Ker has discovered 
the same myth with the same motifs in an unnamed village 
on the north coast. The people who come back ask the 
hero: ‘Who has helped you?’ He answers: ‘No one. I have 
killed him alone.’ 4 

In the Mount Owen Stanley version, the husband of the 


1 Jenness and Ballantyne, The Northern D’Entrecasteaux, 1920, 159- 
2 B. Malinowski, Sex and Repression in Savage Society, 1927, 111-12. 
8 C. G. Seligman, The Melanesians of British New Guinea, 1910, 414- 
4 A. Ker, Papuan Fairy Tales, 1910, 121-17. 
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pregnant woman is eaten by the devil Taunikapikapi, and 
the son avenges his death. When the devil caught the 
husband, the woman said: ‘It serves him right. If he had 
got the boat ready before, 1 should not be in this cave.’ 
After killing the giant, the hero marries the wife and 
daughter of his slain enemy.! 

Further to the west, on the borders of the Australian 
and Dutch territories in New Guinea, there are three can- 
nibalistic beings, a pig, a hawk, and a crocodile. A boy 
stayed behind with his sister, since no one would give them 
a passage. They lived in a cave. One day, when the boy 
wanted to kill two of his enemies, the wild pig and the 
hawk, he took his parents’ skulls from a hiding-place and 
said to them while holding a stick ready: ‘Mother and 
Father, help me to kill these two. If you don’t, I shall 
smash your skulls.’ Then he killed the pig, and the hawk, 
and also dealt with the crocodile by lighting a fire in its 
inside. After this, the boy lived with his sister, saw her 
naked, and had intercourse with her.? 

The Orokaiva tell the myth of Totoima. This hero was 
a man; but he had tusks like a wild pig, with which he 
used to go about goring people. He lived with his sister 
Uakakara. In the evening, when he came home, he told 
her to climb a tree to fetch a coconut. Although she knew 
what was going to happen, she dared not disobey him. She 
climbed up and he said: ‘Jump down, I will catch you’. 
He let her fall every time and laughed aloud. She always 
smashed her body, and from the blood-drops two boys 
arose who first stole the giant’s tusks and then caught him 
in a pig-trap.® 

The Kai people of the former German New Guinea (now 
Mandated Territory) have a story of a she-giant, called 
Kwanggia, who ate people. Only one couple was left. The 
man fled to the Siassi Islands, and the woman lived in a 
cave. She had two children and brought them up, telling 


? H. H. Romilly, From my Verandah in New Guinea, 1889, 120. 


* G. Landtmann, The Folk Tales of the Kiwwai Papuans, 1907, 504- 
8 The Papuan Villager, iii. No. 1, pas 
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them always to be most careful. ‘If you shout and make a 
noise, the evil being will find us and eat us all.’ They 
managed to kill an eagle, but their mother told them it 
was not the enemy. Having made enough weapons, which 
they hid in various places on the way, they went to the 
village of the she-giant and saw her in the form of a little 
girl. One brother wanted to kill her; but the other began 
to talk to her, whereupon to their horror she grew into a 
giant. Then followed the usual running battle with the 
hidden spears and the final defeat of the monster. But while 
they were sitting in the house the giant’s vagina swelled up 
and cried: ‘You have killed the body, but I am still alive’. 
And with this it trumpeted ‘Buu!’ Then they killed the 
vagina with a stick. 

After this the brothers had no need to be so careful and 
could make a field in peace. When they were burning it 
the smoke went up, and their runaway father, seeing it 
from Siassi, came back to his old home. He exchanged 
gifts with his sons, and defeated them by giving more. 
When the brothers were sharpening the stakes to fence 
their field, the smaller one made a point so carefully that 
the elder one called to him: ‘Do not be so slow. Come and 
fence the field.’ But the smaller brother took no notice and 
went on sharpening the point of the stake. Then he sprang 
up and jumped about. ‘He is leaping because of the field’, 
thought the elder brother. But the smaller brother sud- 
denly stopped and speared his father. The elder one cried 
out: ‘How can you spear our father?’ 

“Because he had the advantage (in the gift competition)’, 
answered the murderer, giving his father the coup de grace. 
Finally, the two brothers were both killed at a pig feast by 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages. 

The story of Zembena of Kap Konig Wilhelm is told by 
Stolz. This monster lived with his wife and children at 
Gbaima spring. When the women came for water he cut 
their throats and ate them. The people decided to emigrate, 


1 Ch. Keysser, Aus dem Leben der Kaileute; Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu Guinea, 
ill. 178-80. 
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but a pregnant woman was left behind because she sank 
every boat she tried to get into. Seeing this, the people 
said to her: ‘Stay here, then, if you must’. Her mother 
sprang out of the boat to stay with her, but her husband 
went away with the rest. 

The daughter bore two sons, one right-handed and one 
left-handed. They slew Zembena and burnt the corpse, 
having first cut off his hair and nails. Then they built a 
boat and, having fastened the hair and nails to it as a sign 
of victory, launched it, saying: ‘If you want to depart, do 
not go to strangers. Go to the coast where our aunts live. 
When the Tuan go to sea, when the Malawai go to sea, do 
not go to their shore.’ Then follows the story of the return 
as in the Duau variant. 

The agreement between these variants, not only in 
general structure but also in secondary details, points 
either to an extensive exchange of myths between different 
places or to an original relationship in the remote past; for 
the different versions can hardly have developed independ- 
ently. If we suppose that the myth was carried from Kap 
K6nig Wilhelm to Duau we cannot explain how a figure 
in a foreign myth can have become a national hero. Thus 
the supposition of an original relationship is the most 
probable hypothesis. According to this view, the myth of 
the deserted pregnant woman and the victory of her son 
must have been known to the ancestors of all the stocks 
among whom variants are recorded before they migrated 
to their present homes. Since the myth is found not only 
in New Guinea but is also spread far and wide over the 
Melanesian Islands, it must have originated not later than 
the time when the ancestors of the present-day Melanesians 
were still one people. 

The aborigines of the northern part of New Britain 
(Gazelle Peninsula) have a story of two mokpe/pe/ (demons), 
Kanmameing and his wife Lelmul, who ate up all the 
people. There is the usual flight and desertion of the 
pregnant woman. She was called Tamus, and is identical 

1 Stolz, ibid. 266. 
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with the primal ancestress who created the sea. She bore a 
son who made a cousin from a leaf. The mother was always 
warning the children, saying: ‘Children, do not speak so 
loud, or the mokpe/pe/ will find and eat us’. The boys made 
all ready, climbed a swing, and called out: ‘Kanmameing 
and Lelmul! Where are you hiding? Come here and eat us 
up.’ The he-devil made a wide track through the wood with 
his tusks. But one of the boys was on the look-out and, 
as the monster came near, shouted: ‘Come up quickly! 
You take the woman, I will tackle the man.’ After the 
victory a great fire was made in which the dismembered 
bodies were burnt. 

They cut off Lelmul’s breasts and put them in a coconut 
shell, saying: ‘Go to the people who ran away from here 
and, if they ask whether the mokpe/pe/ has killed Tamus and 
whether these are her breasts, stay on the water. But if they 
ask whether Tamus has had a son, whether he has killed 
the mokpe/pe/, and whether these are her breasts, then go 
in.’ The people cried out joyfully: ‘Now the two monsters 
are dead. Let us go back to our homes.’ But when they 
came home the two youths did not want to let them land. 
They threw stones at them and ‘Tamus’ son cried out: 
“You would not take my mother with you’. Nevertheless 
they all lived happily together. 

In another variant the two heroes were born from blood- 
drops of the primal mother and are identical with the 
representatives of the two exogamous groups (Jo Kabinana 
and To Karvuvu). In Northern Vuatom the monster is a 
fish-eagle, and the victory of the two sons is a preparation 
for their acceptance into the community of men (Jxier).8 
When the fugitives returned they looked at the woman’s 
breasts and said: ‘You have given birth?’ But she answered: 
‘No, not I’. But when the people found her two sons, she 
hopped for joy, saying: “They belong to me alone, for you 

1 R. Parkinson, Dreissig Fahre in der Siidsee, 1907, 699. 
2 P. I. Meyer, Mythen und Erzdhlungen der Kistenbewohner der Gazelle 
Halbinsel, 1909, 25-7. 


* This is only suggested in the text: ‘And the two coloured the hair’ (like the 
members of the secret society called Iniet, black and red). 
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all ran away’. She would not let them look for wives. ‘No’, 
she said, ‘they belong to me alone.” 

In the New Hebrides the cannibal is called Semsen. On 
the western side of the island, near a spring, there is a stone 
which is still said to be the cause of pregnancy. Nepkalam 
ate some of it and gave birth to the twins Kasasaou and 
Kaniapnin. 

‘On the north-west coast of the island, in a limestone 
cave, two stalactites and two stalagmites may be seen to- 
day, each of the former shaped like a woman’s breasts with 
a nipple from which water drips regularly. The two water- 
drippings have formed the stalagmites below, which the 
natives say are Kaniapnin and Kasasaou being fed from 
the breasts of their mother above.’? 

The twins kill the giant, with the ‘many spears’, but do 
not dare to eat the corpse. Birds fly down to see whether 
he is really dead. The youths blow their trumpets in 
triumph, whereat the dismembered parts of his corpse 
turn into the people of Tauna whom he had eaten.* 

In the first place, a whole series of mythical traits iden- 
tify the cannibalistic monster, whether he appears in 
human or animal form, as a parent of the growing hero.* 
In a few variants the monster is a female being, or there 
are two monsters, man and wife. Usually, however, he is 
a single being, half-way between a man and a boar, whose 
masculinity is especially stressed by his tusks. In the 
dreams I have analysed in Duau the wild pig is indeed the 
father, and we may observe without irrelevance that the 
aborigines always castrate the boars in their villages. 

The various themes involved may be summarized as 


1 P. I. Meyer, “Mythen und Erzihlungen von der Insel Vuatom’, Anthropos, 
1910, 727-9. 

2 Pp. O. Humphreys, The Southern New Hebrides, 1926, 97. Cf. the same 
myth on the Trobriand Islands. “The hero’s mother sleeps in a grotto, and the 


dripping water from the roof pierces her hymen, penetrates the vagina and thus 
opens her’ (Malinowski, /.c. 359). 


3 Humphreys, /.c. 96. 
“ I have already interpreted the myth in Australian Totemism, 1925) 327- 
Malinowski correctly identifies the monster with the uncle, and even believes 


that a last analysis he is the father (Malinowski, Sex and Repression, 1927) 
III-14). , 
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follows: (1) Metamorphosis of the father into a stone 
(Duau); (2) uncle’s horror at the sight of the ogre’s head 
(Boyowa); (3) parallel episode with the father (Good- 
enough); (4) husband and cannibal are both enemies of 
the pregnant woman (Mount Owen Stanley); (5) the hero 
wishes to kill the two monsters and hits his parents’ skulls 
(Kiwai); (6) after their victory the brothers kill their own 
father (Kai); (7) doubt whether the amputated breasts be- 
long to the she-devil or to the mother (Gazelle Peninsula); 
(8) identity of the people who have been eaten, that is, the 
relations, with the cannibal (New Hebrides). 

Why does the father become a cannibalistic monster 
who eats up all the people and is finally killed by his son? 
The answer is given by another list of themes abstracted 
from the various myths: (1) Matakapotaiataia begets his 
two brothers and helpers, the eagle and the dog, by his 
own mother; (2) the son marries the daughter of his uncle, 
that is, of the giant (Boyowa); (3) the hero wins the wife 
and daughter of the cannibal, that is, of the father (Mount 
Owen Stanley); (4) he has intercourse with his sister 
(Kiwai); (5) he is the result of a disguised incest between 
the cannibal and the cannibal’s sister! (Orokaiva); (6) the 
brothers thrust a stick into the vagina of the she-giant, that 
is, mother (Kai); (7) the mother will not let her sons marry. 
They belong to her alone. 

Thus the son wishes to have intercourse with his mother, 
and for this reason the father who possesses her becomes a 
monster to be destroyed. Another outstanding feature of 
the myth is that it refers to a primeval event, and that the 
giant father threatens to destroy the whole of mankind and 
not only the one son. The son appears to accomplish the 
heroic deed alone, or with the assistance of one brother, 
but actually he is the ‘hero’, in Rank’s sense of the word, 
that is, a representative of the brother horde. The myth 
does not expressly say ‘The brothers at last united and 
threw their spears (or better, stones) at the monster’, but 


1 Urkakara’s sadistic assault is equivalent to coitus. A son is formed from his 
sister’s blood. 
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“The hero performed the deed with many spears’. Other 
traces of the horde are to be found in the helping animals, 
and in the duality of the brothers. Even to-day the central 
Australians only count four by saying two and two, and 
anything above this number is simply ‘many’. But there 
must have been a time in human history when unity and 
plurality were the only arithmetical concepts. Then ‘two 
brothers’ meant ‘many brothers’. The conclusion of the 
Kai saga betrays the collective murder in a very character- 
istic manner. ‘The brothers, who had killed their father and 
thus put themselves in his place, were killed by everyone 
united together. 

Our knowledge of symbolism in dreams and myths 
makes it easy for us to interpret Tokedukeketai’s ‘hair’ and 
the pig’s amputated ‘tail’. Moreover, we have the direct 
assertion that the dog bit off the giant’s testicles. Castration 
also appears as a punishment, for the hero is castrated; but 
he has four eyes as'an over-compensation. 

Other features of the myth are evidently ontogenetic. 
Tokedukeketai, the cannibal, is a kind of children’s bogy. 
In most of the variants the mother says: ‘Don’t make so 
much noise, or the devil will eat us’, just as the mothers 
say in real life. The infantile attitude is clearly betrayed in 
the opening episode where the mother is deserted and left 
to face the cannibal alone; the father rapes (eats) the mother 
and no one hurries to her help. Furthermore, if, as shown 
by some variants, boat and cave mean the womb, we see the 
myth of King Oedipus has been projected into the prenatal 
period. The flight in the boat has an over-determined 
meaning. The fugitives do not stand only for the hostile 
father but also for the helpless child who cannot defend the 
mother from the monster, and the escape represents the 
regressive flight from the father to the womb. Only after 
the anxiety has been overcome, that is, after the regression 
has disappeared, can the son defeat his father. 

The possibility of interpreting a myth at two different 
layers (ontogenetic and phylogenetic) can be understood in 
two ways. On the one hand, the phylogenetic material 
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derives an ontogenetic force from each succeeding genera- 
tion. But we may also suppose that the ontogenetic factor 
was already operative in primeval times; the primal father’s 
power was not only real (z.e. muscular) but also ideal (z.e. a 
derivative of traumatic experiences in the childhood of his 
sons). 

The Bakairi of Brazil have a similar myth. Nimaga- 
kaniro, a Bakairi woman, was married to the jaguar Oka, 
but she became pregnant by swallowing two Bakairi 
fingers. Her stepmother tore her to pieces and another 
jaguar took the twins Keri and Kame from her corpse. 
After burning their grandmother they created a whole 
people out of arrows by magic, who shot at the jaguar but 
missed him. “Then Keri shot and killed his father (the 
. Jaguar).’! The myth is transparent, and comment would be 
superfluous. 

I will quote one more ‘primal horde’ myth, this time 
from West Africa. The Fan, especially the Fan Betsi, tell 
the story of the primal horde in the following manner: 

There was once a great sorcerer, called Ngurangurane 
(Revenge is complete) or Nganengane (Crocodile son of 
Crocodile), who was the ancestor of the Fan. They lived on 
the edge of a river, but Ngurangurane had not yet taught 
them to fish; and in the river lived a giant crocodile who 
demanded tribute from the people—a man or woman 
every day to eat, and at full moon a young virgin decorated 
as for a festive occasion. He not only ate these virgins but 
also used them as his wives. But the chief’s daughter was 
so beautiful that he did not eat her, and after nine months 
she bore Ngurangurane, the Son of the Crocodile. This 
Ngurangurane first made his father drunk, then bound 
him, and, with the help of magic which he had learnt from 
his mother, caused the lightning to strike him dead. Then 
the people danced the fanki round the body of the croco- 
dile, just as it is now danced at the death of a great chief. 

The Son of the Crocodile took a stone knife, such as 
those which are now used for circumcision, and, cutting up 


1 K. von den Steinen, Unter den Naturvilkern Zentral-Brasiliens, 1897, 323- 
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the body of his father, gave everyone a piece to eat so that 
they need not fear the spirit. But as the hero was the son of 
the crocodile as well as the avenger of men, he ordered a 
great death feast to honour his father. For thirty days the 
spirit went about looking for victims on whom to revenge 
himself. But as everyone had eaten of his body he found no 
one to harm. Then the myth goes on to describe the cere- 
monies that were to be performed before the idol of the 
crocodile, with the appropriate cults and sacrifices. 

In the beginning was the primal horde, and the primal 
father, the crocodile, claimed all the women for himself. 
Then the hero won his victory, this time without the 
assistance of his brothers, but he had a powerful helper in 
his mother who fetched the lightning from the sky. After 
the death of the primal father followed the oral introjection 
and the super-ego formation, that is, the cult and culture, 
ritual and civilization. 

Freud’s theory of the primal horde, which seems to 
follow from the myths, is further justified by reliable 
observations on the habits of the higher apes.* It is not 
only supported from above by myths, those relics of a pre- 
historic past, but also from below. For the habits of the 
higher apes give us, if not an authentic account of the lives 
of our pre-human ancestors, at least the frame within which 
we can elaborate the picture. 

The Entellus apes of India live in big hordes. The 
females form a group with one or two older males, while 
the others live as bachelors. From time to time the males 
fight among themselves, and those who are defeated join 
the bachelors. At least one observer records a ‘primal 
battle’ more or less in the Freudian sense. He saw a group 
of males attack a herd of females under the leadership of 
one old male, some of them running out into the clearing 
while others made an uproar in the bushes. The three 
leaders of the onslaught tackled the old male, and the 


1 R. P. H. Trilles, Le Totemisme chez les Fan, 1912, 184-202. 
® §. Zuckerman, The Social Life of Apes and Monkeys, 1932. Cf. Imre Her- 
mann, ‘Zum Triebleben der Primaten’, Imago, xix. 113. 
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others escaped with the women into the trees. ‘The re- 
corder of this observation suggests that when the three 
leading males disposed of the overlord, they would have 
returned to the harem and, having forcibly evicted the 
males who seduced the females, fought amongst them- 
selves until in the end one big male was in charge of the 
entire female herd.” 

Sokolowsky describes the sexual life of chimpanzees as 
follows: The group consists of a few young females, a 
young bachelor, and an ‘overlord’. The overlord stays ina 
corner, does not play with the others, but separates them 
when they quarrel. If he sees the young male trying to 
have intercourse with the females, he drives them apart 
with blows and bites. But when he sleeps, the young male 
is more successful.? The same primal horde organization 
seems to predominate among the Orang.? Among the 
Vervet monkeys of East and South Africa, according to 
Fitzsimmons, the grown males often fight among them- 
selves, the victor becoming the leader of the horde. The 
solitary males so often seen appear to be those which have 
been defeated in these battles. Such hermits are to be 
found among most species of monkeys and apes; their 
existence can hardly be explained except on the assump- 
tion of fights for females. 

A characteristic feature in the social life of apes is the 
so-called ‘dominance’. Two animals of unequal strength 
live together. If the keeper throws a few bananas into the 
cage, the male, being the stronger, eats them all except 
when the female excites him sexually; then he leaves some 
for her. Thus the social lives of these animals are deter- 
mined by absolute dominance modified by what Zuckerman 
calls ‘sexual prostitution’, that is, by the application of 
genital impulses to the service of ego impulses (hunger).® 
Atkinson’s ‘cyclopean family’, or the primal horde, results 
from a special form of this dominance in which no full- 
grown male is willing to leave any sexual object for his 
rivals. 

1 Zuckerman, /.c. 182-3. 2 Le 179. 


3 
8 Ibid. 179. 4 Ibid. 186. 5 See below. 
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But the formation of the primal horde and the fights for 
the leadership do not always develop on the same lines. 

In the spring of 1925 the authorities of the London Zoo 
formed a colony of about a hundred baboons (Papio 
hamadryas) on Monkey Hill, where it was possible to ob- 
serve their social life. In the six and a half years since the 
foundation of this colony Zuckerman records 62 deaths 
among the males and 32 among the females. 

‘In 1926 two males and a female were killed by their 
fellows and four males died... . The remaining population 
was only 56 when the new batch of females was introduced 
in June of that year. The new arrivals stirred the Hill into 
great excitement and all the old males tried to secure 
females, fifteen of whom were killed in the fights that 
occurred between July 27 and the end of August. These 
fights were definitely sexual in nature. The males fight for 
the females, who are usually fatally injured in the mé/ée 
which rages round them,”? 

In January 1927 four males fought for one female. The 
victor was attacked by the other three and pushed into 
the water, where the fight continued. This occurred after 
the death of the female’s own husband; for ‘the death of any 
single individual upsets the state of balance and fighting com- 
monly breaks out before a new equilibrium is reached’? 

A smaller family group usually consists of one male 
overlord, his wife or wives, and one or more bachelors who 
are not so closely bound to the group as the others. These 
bachelors remain with the family about a year and are at- 
tracted to it by their desire for the females.? But in the 
baboon horde there is no room for the promiscuity of a 
Morgan’s imagination. Intercourse between females and 
males who are not their overlords has been rarely observed. 
In one case a female exhibited her genitals to a bachelor 
while her husband’s back was turned. He mounted her, 


but at this moment the husband turned round. ‘Where- 
1 Zuckerman, /.c. 219. 


® Ibid. 222. Cf. Freud, Totem und Tabu, and Réheim, ‘Nach dem Tode des 
Urvaters’, Imago, ix. 


3 Lic. 222-6. 
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upon the female rushed to him, her body low to the ground, 
presenting and squealing, and threatening her seducer with 
grimaces and with quick thrusts of her hands on the rocks.’ 
In other words she behaved exactly like Potiphar’s wife. 
She accused the bachelor of seducing her, and her husband 
drove him away. On another occasion the same female had 
intercourse with two young males, within a period of four- 
teen seconds, and then ran back humbly to her legal 
husband. 

Hardly a day goes by without an uproar among the 
bachelors. ‘This usually begins with one animal adopting a 
threatening attitude, opening his mouth and baring his 
teeth. The disturbance spreads through the whole group. 
The other bachelors run up and usually take the weaker 
side. Later the riot spreads to the married groups and be- 
comes general. “The more aggressive animal seems to be 
unaffected by the increase in the number of the enemies he 
has called upon himself, and thus the baboon fight assumes 
its peculiar character—a single animal defending himself 
against a group.’ 

Serious battles in which the combatants are badly 
wounded do not often develop from such uproars. Usually 
the group flies from the attacker, running away whenever 
he attacks. On such occasions two of the group will often 
fight each other. Frequently the original réles are reversed ; 
the attacker joins the group and all attack one animal 
which had formerly belonged to the horde.? 

The overlords get involved in these fights from a variety 
of causes. One of them will sometimes mix with the fight 
after it has begun, his wives following him and fighting by 
his side. But he behaves quite differently if he is playing 
the central rdle himself. ‘Jz a display of dominance he may 
threaten, pursue, and rout either one or several of his fellows 
without any signs of retaliation on their part.’ The interfer- 
ence of the overlord is often provoked by the squeal of 
another animal, whether this proceeds from one of his 
wives who is being attacked by a bachelor or from a young 


1 Lic. 228-9. 2 L.c. 250. 
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male who is being attacked by a larger one. When the 
overlord is roused his wives group themselves round him 
and assume the posture appropriate for intercourse. Some- 
times he mounts one of them and threatens his enemies in 
this position. Meanwhile a bachelor may profit by the over- 
lord’s preoccupation with his enemies to mount a female. 
The most common cause of a disturbance seems to be a 
bachelor’s attempt to seduce one of the wives from the 
harem.} 

Such sham fights must, however, be sharply distin- 
guished from real sexual combats. These are often fatal, 
more especially to the females who are the cause of the con- 
flict. 

The symptoms preceding a change in the overlordship 
can be detected long before the outbreak of the fight. The 
last female to be killed in the London Zoo had lost her 
husband—an event which disturbed the equilibrium of the 
horde—three months before the final conflict. In such 
cases the threatened overlord is seen to avoid the other 
males, who for their part continually grow more aggress- 
ive. Zuckerman observed and described one of these dis- 
turbances as follows. 

The first symptoms of a change in the situation were to 
be found in the behaviour of a bachelor who had attached 
himself to the family group. He was always in the neigh- 
bourhood of one of the females who was not preferred by 
the overlord, and he watched the movements of the leader 
more carefully than before. When the group moved about 
he remained with the females, without being disturbed. 
Finally he threatened the overlord but was put to flight. 
The general battle began when the bachelor mounted one 
of the females and covered her with his body. The whole 
horde was soon involved, the overlord being in the middle 
of the conflict with his remaining wives. Every now and 
again he raged at some group of attackers, who immedi- 
ately fled. But he did not seem to take any notice of the fact 
that the bachelors were using their opportunity to have 


1 Lic. 250-52. 
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intercourse with his wives. He managed to recover them 
the next day, but only to lose them again within twenty-four 
hours. In all the observed fights the females were dragged 
about all over the place and mounted by their temporary 
possessors. “The female’s body remains covered by the 
male who has her for the moment, while he defends him- 
self from the assault of a crowd of males.’ One sees arms in 
the middle of the scrum trying to drag the female away 
from under the male, but he defends his position. Every 
animal bites the others on every exposed part, and the at- 
tackers draw off after some minutes. The female remains 
completely passive, making no effort to defend herself 
when a new male mounts her. The battle usually ends with 
her death. She is constantly persecuted while it lasts, being 
subject to mishandling and rape or toa sadistic combination 
of the two. Even after her death she remains a sexual ob- 
ject, and the males copulate with her body. 

Meanwhile the behaviour of the previous overlord 
undergoes remarkable changes. At first he is alone against 
the mass; then he becomes a simple individual in the 
horde; and when he is finally defeated he joins the bachelor 
group. In one case he even became subject to a bachelor 
who tyrannized him completely. He followed the younger 
animal everywhere, and, if he was not quick enough, the 
bachelor turned round and glared at him until he followed 
more promptly. 

Many of the bachelors take no part in the fight. Some of 
the wives follow their lords in battle. These behave in an 
active masculine manner and are not sexually assaulted by 
the other males. But the female who is the cause of the 
uproar, and who is killed in it, is entirely passive through- 
out. 

In another case, a decline in the potency of the husband 
was the preliminary symptom of the crisis. ‘For several 
days before the fight broke out both of his females showed 
a maximum amount of the swelling of the sexual skin, and 
both appeared to be in a highly sexual state. They persist- 
ently presented to their overlord in a crouching position, 
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and in response to their gestures he sometimes mounted 
them, at other times groomed them, and often attacked 
them viciously, concentrating his bites on their backs.’ 
After the death of the female the fight continued over her 
corpse. Its possessor carried it about, played with it, licked 
the genitals, and had intercourse with it.t 

Critics of the psycho-analytic point of view declare that 
the Freudian construction of a primal horde is a pure fan- 
tasy. The well-known anthropologist, N. W. Thomas, for 
example, writes of one of my own books as follows: “Not 
only does Dr. Réheim assume that the Oedipus complex 
is the common property of mankind to-day, he also attri- 
butes it to pre-human stages in which a Cyclopean society 
existed ruled by an old male, who was eventually killed by 
his sons to gain possession of the females of the horde. Dr. 
Roéheim tells us, without citing any authority, that this 
state of society is specially characteristic of the anthropoid 
apes. ... Anyone who has endeavoured to make systematic 
observations of anthropoids in a state of nature will feel 
grave doubts as to whether Dr. Réheim is not drawing on 
his imagination in attributing to them the Cyclopean form 
of society, it is probable that no data of any value exists or 
can be discovered.’ Now, however, the newest and most 
reliable investigations prove both directly by observation 
and indirectly (a society based mainly on polygamy and 
dominance is equivalent to the primal horde) that this con- 
dition is typical of all forms of monkeys and apes. Analo- 
gous conclusions concerning our own ancestors are surely 
valid. The disequilibrium in the horde after a death® was 
already assumed in Totem und Tabu and especially stressed 
in Massenpsychologie. “The loss of the leader in some sense 
or other, the birth of misgivings about him, brings on the 
outbreak of a panic, though the danger remains the same; 
the mutual ties between the members of the group dis- 
appear, as a rule, at the same time as the tie with the leader. 

1 Zuckerman, /.c. 252-7. 


2 N. W. Thomas, Folk-Lore, 1925, 302. 
3 Zuckerman, /.c. 222. 
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The group vanishes in dust, like a Bologna flask when its 
top is broken off.’ 

The cowardice which, as we have seen, is typical of the 
baboon horde is reminiscent of the behaviour of hypno- 
tized persons. This similarity is at once comprehensible 
when we remember that Freud has compared the hypno- 
tizer with the primal father and derived the capacity to be 
hypnotized from the situation of the primal horde.? 

The Freudian distinction between the leader and the 
individual in the group is also strikingly confirmed by the 
observations on the social life of monkeys and apes. “The 
members of the group were subject to these ties as we see 
them to-day, but the father of the primal horde was free. 
His intellectual acts were strong and independent even in 
isolation, and his will needed no reinforcement from others. 
Consistency leads us to assume that his ego had few 
libidinal ties; he loved no one but himself, or other people 
only in so far as they served his needs. To objects his ego 
gave away no more than was barely necessary.’* Zucker- 
man’s description of the relation between the overlord and 
the bachelors corresponds exactly with this picture. 

We come now to the real difficulties in the primal-horde 
hypothesis. There is no doubt, I think, that the primal- 
horde organization existed. But the cause of its change and 
the problem of how mankind became human is much 
harder. Freud gave the following well-known answer to 
these problems: 

‘One day the expelled brothers joined forces, slew and 
ate the father, and thus put an end to the father horde. 
Together they dared and accomplished what would have 
remained impossible for them singly. Perhaps some ad- 
vance in culture, like the use of a new weapon, had given 
them the feeling of superiority. Of course these cannibal- 
istic savages ate their victim. This violent primal father 
had surely been the envied and feared model for each of 


1 §. Freud, Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego (Authorized Transla- 


tion, 1929), p. 49. 
* Op. cit. 3 §. Freud, zbid. 92-3. 
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the brothers. Now they accomplished their identification 
with him by devouring him, and each acquired a part of his 
strength. The totem feast, which is perhaps mankind’s 
first celebration, would be the repetition and commemora- 
tion of this memorable, criminal act with which so many 
things began, social organization, moral restrictions, and 
religion.’ 

In order to make these conclusions plausible, one must 
assume that the sons’ ambivalent relation to their father 
was already present at this epoch. 

“They hated the father who stood so powerfully in the 
way of their sexual demands and their desire for power, 
but they also loved and admired him. After they had satis- 
fied their hate by his removal and had carried out their 
wish for identification with him, the suppressed tender 
impulses had to assert themselves. (This new emotional 
attitude must also have been responsible for the fact that 
the deed could not bring full satisfaction to any of the per- 
petrators. In a certain sense it had been in vain. For none 
of the sons could carry out his original wish of taking the 
place of the father. But failure is, as we know, much more 
favourable to moral reaction than success.) This took place 
in the form of remorse; a sense of guilt was formed which 
coincided here with the remorse generally felt. The dead 
now became stronger than the living had been, even as we 
observe it to-day in the destinies of men What the father’s 
presence had formerly prevented they themselves now pro- 
hibited in the psychic situation of “‘subsequent obedience”’ 
which we know so well from psycho-analysis. They undid 
their deed by declaring that the killing of the father sub- 
stitute, the totem, was not allowed, and renounced the 
fruits of their deed by denying themselves the liberated 
women. Thus they created the two fundamental taboos of 
totemism out of the sense of guilt of the son, and for this very 
reason these had to correspond with the two repressed 
wishes of the Oedipus complex. (I must ascribe the indefi- 
niteness, the disregard of time interval, and the crowding 

1 My italics. 
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of the material in the above exposition to a restraint which 
the nature of the subject demands.)’! 

It may be superfluous to recapitulate all the psycho- 
analytic developments of this theory. Reik elaborates the 
Freudian formulation of the primal-horde hypothesis by 
regarding the puberty rites of primitive people as repre- 
senting the transitional stage. ‘After all prohibitions of 
incest instituted by the brother clan had been overcome, 
i.e. new families were formed, fathers reappeared, and in a 
certain measure a re-establishment of the once primitive 
horde took place. The social changes the brother clan had 
achieved were not given up, however; rather they were 
strengthened in that the men now combined to secure 
themselves against a repetition of their deed on the part of 
their growing-up sons.’? 

In a paper devoted to the suppositional disintegration 
of the mass after the death of the primal father, I went so 
far as to derive the opposition between ego and super-ego 
from the fratricidal struggles which must have followed 
this event, and thus proposed a phylogenetic explanation 
of the super-ego. Following a private communication from 
Professor Freud, I tried in particular to derive the mourn- 
ing ceremonies of primitive peoples, and the manic phase 
that follows them, from battles in the primal horde. “The 
sons slew the father in a phase of manic excitement and 
thereafter fell into the first state of depression. This de- 
pression was caused by the conflict between the newly 
developed ego ideal and the old actual ego and by the 
neurotic inhibition of oral functions after the eating of the 
primal father.’® 

But though this work represents an extreme phylo- 
genetic standpoint, the following passage already contains 
the beginning of the ontogenetic view. ‘Because they (the 
brothers) repeated the infantile act of sucking when they 


1 Freud, Totem and Taboo (Authorized Translation, 1919), pp. 235-8. Bracketed 
sections are footnotes in the original. 

* Th. Reik, Ritual, Psycho-Analytic Studies, 155. 

® G. Roheim, ‘Nack dem Tode des Urvaters’, Imago, ix. 98. 
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ate their father, his corpse was cathected with libido and 
became the basis of those first inhibitions which eventually 
repressed the Oedipus complex. Although this cathexis 
was withdrawn from its original object, the mother, it re- 
tained some traces of its first aim.’ Thus I suggested that 
the actions of the younger generation in a horde of apes, 
or in a primal horde, can be derived, like those of neurotics 
or indeed of human beings in general, from the experiences 
of their early childhood. 

In my book Australian Totemism | made some additions 
to the theory of the primal horde. I suggested, for example, 
that the primal father was killed by stoning. His hypnotic 
influence was perhaps sufficient to keep his body inviolate 
against direct mishandling by his sons; but stones may 
have provided a compromise between the alternatives of 
keeping a respectful distance and making a direct assault.? 
I also tried to explain the origin of the first totem animal, or 
rather to correlate the selection of the father symbol with 
anthropophagy.* 

But certain difficulties embarrass this method of ap- 
proach. Our critics often object to the view that a period 
of remorse followed the primal deed. They cannot accept 
the supposition of the deed, if the primal horde was com- 
posed of men, and of the remorse, if it was composed of 
animals. Such objections indeed ignore one important 
point—namely, that the Freudian picture is intended to be 
a compressed and dramatic representation of the facts. 
“The father’ stands for generations of fathers, and ‘the 
brothers’ for generations of brothers—such, at least, is 
the meaning I have always attributed to these terms. 
The essence of the primal-horde hypothesis may be sum- 
marized as follows: There must have been a period when 
the Oedipean impulses which are now repressed by the 
super-ego were realized in acts; and the development of | 
the super-ego (the introjection of the prohibiting father, 


1 Roheim, /.c. 113. 
? Roheim, Australian Totemism, 1925, 348. 3 Ibid. 385. 
* Malinowski, Sex and Repression in Savage Society, 1927, 162. 
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the strengthening of the father identification) must have 
been facilitated by the absence of satisfaction expected 
from such deeds. 

This theory, although Freud has not expressly said so, 
is supposed to deal with the period of transition between 
apes and men. It appears to me, however, that the specific- 
ally human element must have begun to develop much 
earlier, and that, in fact, the apes described by Zuckerman 
have already gone a long way upon the road. 

Those species of apes which have been observed appear 
to have already passed the stage of unmodified primal 
battle. This is the more important since most of Zucker- 
man’s material is derived from baboons which are not even 
anthropoid apes and therefore represent a relatively archaic 
period of human prehistory. Although the bachelors unite 
against the overlord the battle does not always end with his 
death. Often he is merely driven away, or degraded to the 
position of a bachelor. Moreover, the relation of the over- 
lord to the bachelors and the lot of the latter is much milder 
than that painted in Totem und Tabu. They are not shut out 
from all female society. The presence of the females even 
appears to be the real cause of the existence of large social 
bands. The older and stronger males collect as many 
females as they can and wander about with them, while the 
younger males attach themselves to such groups in the hope 
of finding every now and then an opportunity to approach 
the females. Thus the first groups are based, like families, 
upon sexual impulses rather than on economic necessity. 
The old males tolerate and do not drive away the young 
ones. They attack the bachelors when these are caught iz 
flagranti, but such transgressors remain members of the 
greater family or horde. The reason for such tolerance is 
not hard to guess. Homosexual relations occur fairly often 
between overlords and bachelors, and in this partial turning 
of libido to a homosexual object the first trace of aim- 
inhibited sexual impulses is to be found. Moreover, the 
existence of play battles by the side of real ones points to a 
long period of mitigation. 
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Another characteristic of these apes, which separates 
them from other animals and approximates them to man- 
kind, is the behaviour Zuckerman calls sexual prostitution. 
Females, or weaker males, often present to stronger males, 
allowing themselves to be used sexually, in order to avoid 
an attack, to get a portion of food, or to win an ally in 
battle, that is, in order to form the foundations of a friend- 
ship. By such employment of the sexual impulse for non- 
sexual aims the ape is distinguished from lower mammals. 
‘A monkey can divert the aggression of a fellow by pre- 
senting it with a sexual stimulus which proves stronger 
than the stimulus which activated pugnacious behaviour.’? 
Every member of the social group, whether old or young, 
is a sexual object to every other member. Ifa weaker animal 
gets some food when a stronger one is in the neighbour- 
hood, it offers itself to him immediately. Perhaps the 
stronger animal copulates with the weaker, or plays with 
it by picking its fur, that is, by stimulating its skin eroti- 
cism ; but in any case the aim is achieved, the weaker animal 
can eat its fruit undisturbed.2 When we say that this be- 
haviour exhibits the beginning of the overflow of libido 
into the ego sphere, we are only translating Zuckerman’s 
observations into psycho-analytic terms. 

Apes have territorial rights, dances, and games, so that 
they possess the elements of what we call culture. Yet the 
‘primal-horde’ battles continue within this framework. It 
is therefore difficult to ascribe to them the ‘catastrophic’ 
effects which have so far been assumed. 

We seem to contradict ourselves. The view that the 
myths are really memories of a catastrophic change at the 
beginning of human history (primal battle) seems incon- 
sistent with the conclusions that can be drawn from the 
observations of apes and monkeys. We must either believe 
the myths or not. If they are true, if the fight against the 
father is really the beginning of civilization, the dramatic- 


1 Zuckerman, /.c. 152. 2 Ibid. 238. 
8 Cf. M. Schmiedeberg, ‘Einige unbewusste Mechanismen im pathologischen 


Sexualleben und ihre Beziehung zur normalen Sexualbetitigung’, Zeitschrift, 
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catastrophic representation of such fights must also be 
correct. 

In order to reconcile these contradictions we must devi- 
ate somewhat from our course. But the digression will only 
be apparent, for it will bring us back into the smooth 
channel of our thought. 

When Professor Freud elaborated his theory of the 
emergence of man from the primal-horde catastrophe he 
made use of an analogy with what is known clinically as 
“delayed obedience’. Such reactions play an important rdéle 
in the lives of certain individuals, but they seem hardly 
general enough to form the basis of a theory of human 
development. We are already finished men before our 
fathers die. 

So far psycho-analysis has attempted to give a phylo- 
genetic explanation of ontogenesis; but if, with Ferenczi, 
we reason ‘utraquistically’, we may appropriately reverse 
this method. Such a procedure is moreover justified by the 
fact that the emergence of the specifically human factor 
can be observed in the individual—not in the race. 

A man isa whimsical animal, a peculiar being, who does 
certain things and avoids others, not only from motives of 
pleasure or self-preservation but because they seem to him 
to be ‘right’ or ‘wrong’. In short, a man is au ape with a 
character, or with a super-ego which amounts to much the 
same. Any analysis shows how this character or super-ego 
arises from the traumata of infancy or from the infantile 
situation. But how do the traumata themselves arise? Dr. 
Balint has recently explained their action in terms of the 
decisive differences between infantile and adult sexuality. 
The undeveloped human being is not yet capable of end- 
pleasure. Therefore he is unable to absorb the libido quan- 
tities that arise from his association with grown-up people 
(parents) and must react to them with repression and other 
defence mechanisms. The sexual traumata give rise to 
phobias, as Reich has shown, and these in their turn to 


1 Cf. Balint, ‘A jellemanalizis és az ujrakezdes’ (Character Analysis and Re- 
Commencement), Lélekelemrésé Fanulmanyok, 1934: 
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character traits.1 The super-ego is formed analogously; 
objects which ‘give’ (pleasure) do not ‘permit’ and are there- 
fore taken into the ego with this double quality. 

Let us apply these observations to the problem of 
human development. From Zuckerman’s book we learn 
many important facts about the relations between the old 
and young in a horde of apes. ‘A young pig-tailed monkey 
was born in the London Gardens on the sth July 1928.... 
In the course of its ill-defined play activities the young 
animal frequently explored and picked over its mother’s 
fur. Its sexual interest was first manifested by the attention 
it paid to the ano-genital region not only of its mother, but 
also of its immediate neighbours.’ It clambered about on 
its mother’s body, stopped suddenly and looked at her 
genitals. Often it clasped her hips from behind with its 
feet, remaining some seconds in this position. Then it 
would move on. ‘When it was about six months old it 
mounted its mother in response to her repeated presenta- 
tion, and about a month later this activity was first seen to 
be accompanied by erection and by pelvic thrusts. About 
this time it was often observed presenting both to its 
mother and to neighbouring animals.’ When it mounted 
its mother it was often shaken off, but at other times it was 
directly stimulated to such activities. At this period it was 
both the suckling and the mate of its mother; but events 
would have been quite different if she had not been separ- 
ated from its father. He was a powerful male, and as he 
watched proceedings from a neighbouring cage he re- 
peatedly made enraged efforts to break the bars. In a simi- 
lar case a young animal showed the greatest anxiety when, 
after four months, it was made to share a cage with its 
father and another male.? 

The female carries her infant with her during the first 
months of its life when the family moves about. But by 
the time it is four months old its movements are well 


1 W. Reich, ‘Uber kindliche Phobie und Charakterbildung’, Int. Zeitschrift 
fiir Psychoanalyse, xvi. 363. 
2 Zuckerman, /.c. 271-2. 
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co-ordinated and it follows her of its own accord or jumps 
on her back. Inits sixth month it begins to free itself from its 
immediate family and to go about among the other animals 
of the horde. They smack their lips on it and touch it with 
their hands. Adult females belonging to other harems 
pick it up and play with it by embracing it, and then put 
it down again. The bachelors also take a great interest in 
it, examining and licking its genitals, and picking its fur. 
In its ninth month it (the baboon) offers itself sexually to 
others. A female, born in 1928, was closely observed. 
Until her mother’s death she was usually to be seen with 
one of the bachelors, and by the time she was nine months 
old she behaved herself sexually just as if she were full- 
grown. “On one occasion when she was ten months old, 
she was being sexually maltreated by him (the bachelor) 
and neither her mother nor her father, who were both in 
the vicinity, paid any attention to her struggles. After the 
death of her mother and the consequent disruption of the 
harem, the young female was most commonly seen with 
another bachelor, who later became her only companion. 
By the time she was sixteen months old, she rarely left his 
side, and when due allowance was made for her sexual 
immaturity her behaviour seemed to differ in no significant 
manner from that of an adult female.’! 

The young animals are often smothered. The little beast 
climbs on to its mother’s stomach and holds tightly to 
her fur while she embraces it as well as she can. But if 
there is an uproar, that is, a primal battle, the female may 
be in the middle of the fight and she may smother her child 
in her excitement. One young animal was dropped by a 
female in the middle of such a fight. It was picked up by 
a male but soon died of its many adventures. 

Another case observed by Zuckerman is of especial 
interest. It shows the father as the enemy of the small child, 
the mother as the protectress, and the completely narcis- 
sistic, that is, egoistic, attitude of the overlord. The young 
animal was four and a half months old, and was a favourite 


1 Zuckerman, /.c. 262. 2 Ibid. 222-5. 
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with all the inhabitants of the cage except the overlord. 
They were in the habit of licking its genitals, its mother 
being specially prone to play with it in this way. The first 
attack of the overlord was observed to occur when the 
mother tried to secure some food, which had been thrown 
into the cage, for herself and her child. She picked it up 
and immediately offered herself to her husband to gain his 
goodwill. But he remained in a threatening position so 
that she dropped the food. Shortly afterwards she again 
picked it up and presented, but her lord, who was not to 
be propitiated, sprang on her and bit her in the neck. “The 
baby was moving close beside her at the time of this attack 
and immediately afterwards it climbed upon her neck. 
Undeterred by the assault, the female again attempted to 
secure some of the food. The male once more launched an 
attack upon her, bit her in the scruff of the neck, and this 
time suddenly transferred his attention to the young animal 
riding on her back, biting it viciously in the loins.’ The 
little beast fell to the ground, but it was picked up and 
nursed by its mother while the father went back to his 
corner. A quarter of an hour later he renewed his attack on 
the mother and child, and by evening the baby was dead.t 

Thus young apes are exposed to various traumata. 
There is a very real danger of attack from the overlord, 
that is, the father; and there is also the risk of being 
smothered by the mother in her excitement. The young are 
terrified observers, rather than participants, in the battles 
of the horde, during which they run about screaming for 
help with all their might. Such a situation is a libidinal 
as well as a real danger; for the grown-up animals are 
alternately fighting and copulating. Indeed, there is no 
shortage of libidinal dangers in the form of seductions and 
primal scenes. The grown males copulate with very young 
females quite undisturbed by the small size of the vagina 
which cannot admit the penis. The mother begins her arts 


1 Zuckerman, /.c. 245-6. Compare this fact with Lord Raglan’s article “The 
Origin of Cruelty’ (Man, 1932, 134). In his attack upon me and upon psycho- 
analysis in general he seeks to derive cruelty from certain sacrificial rites. But 
whence arise these rites themselves? 
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of seduction upon her offspring in the first few months of its 
life, so that it must early suffer the infantile ‘defeat’ known 
to us in human analysis.1 Moreover, the young ape reacts 
to his frequent experiences of the primal scene in a man- 
ner analogous to that of the human child. According to 
Pfungst, he displays a marked anxiety for his mother when 
she is mounted by a male.? 

We may assume therefore that at this stage of develop- 
ment the beginnings of repression are already present. 
Compared with human beings, the animals are more im- 
pulsive and change more rapidly from one situation to 
another. Zuckerman’s book continually points out how 
the whole attitude of the horde can be changed by a sudden 
disturbance, and how relatively short is the period of 
mourning for a sexual partner. In other words, fixations do 
not endure for long. We may assume, I believe, that lower 
animals have relatively short memories. Something analo- 
gous to repression, a withdrawal of cathexis in flight, is 
already present; but what has to be repressed, namely, the 
tendency of past libidinal excitement to become permanent, 
is still to be created. 

We have now finished our deviation from our theme 
and can return to our original problem. This was con- 
cerned not with the existence of the primal horde or of its 
effects, but with the mechanism by which these effects were 
achieved. There are only two persons, or rather parties, in 
the Freudian picture, the primal father and the revolu- 
tionary mass. For this reason, Freud was compelled to 
study the psychological changes in these latter, who were 
already adult pre-men. In our representation, however, a 
third individual appears on the scene, the child. According 
to clinical experience, the decisive changes in individuals 
arise from the elaboration of infantile experience. In 
my book Australian Totemism | analysed a group of myths 
from which it appeared that primal scene and primal battle 


1 Cf. Karen Horney, ‘Die Angst vor der Frau’, Int. Zeitschrift fiir Psycho- 
analyse, xviii. |. 
® Pfungst, ‘Uber Verhaltungsweisen junger Affen’. Paper before the Berliner 
Ges. f. Psych. u. Nervenkrankheiten, ii. 1931. (Communicated by Dr. Hermann.) 
Oo 
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coincided,! and that the brothers had slain the copulating 
father. This supposition is directly confirmed by Zucker- 
man’s book; when the males fight over a female they con- 
tinually mount her, snatching her from one another, 
whether she is alive or dead. We are always too apt to 
forget that we are concerned with individuals who only 
appear as a mass from a distance, and this is true whether 
we are dealing with primal times or with the twentieth 
century; the brothers of the primal horde had an onto- 
genesis themselves, and their behaviour must be derived 
from it. They were afraid of their father when he sexually 
assaulted their mother, and as long as he could impress 
them in this réle he remained the autocrat. In their revolt 
they realized what they could not do as infants, they killed 
the copulating father. But why did this mode of behaviour 
ever disappear? 

The infantile period of these pre-men is characterized 
by marked libidinal stimulation from the older generation 
combined with great danger to the ego. Hence arises 
anxiety and, with anxiety, repression. But whatever is re- 
pressed is likely to return; and the repressed memory of 
the real battles witnessed in infancy reappears in the sham 
fights. When these sham fights have gradually taken the 
place of the real ones, when reality has become such a dis- 
illusion to the ape that he is satisfied with appearance, then 
the misfortune has already occurred; he has become a man. 
Humanity has emerged, as a human being emerges to-day, by 
the growth of defence mechanisms against the infantile situation, 
by the development of the unconscious. 

We may now return to the riddle of the Sphinx and 
observe that Oedipus’ interpretation is not at all the same 
as ours. According to our argument, the riddle of the four 
legs, two legs, and one leg refers to the primal scene; but 
according to Oedipus, it refers to man. Moreover, we 
argued that the riddle’s solution is the Sphinx herself. It 
would be temerity to maintain our view against the auth- 
ority of Oedipus. But perhaps both interpretations may be 


1 Roheim, Jc. 453. 
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allowed to stand. A human being is what he is by the 
elaboration of his infantile impressions (primal scene). The 
Sphinx (primal scene) is the riddle that has to be solved 
by Oedipus (mankind), and there are two solutions to this 
riddle, either the Sphinx-mother or Oedipus, the human 
child. 

Our attempt to derive culture, i.e. all those features of 
our mental make-up which distinguish us from animals, 
from the traumata of the infancy period finds consider- 
able support in the latest views put forward by Ferenczi. 
‘If we follow the events that occur in the analytic trance 
situation in all their details we come to the conclusion that 
no shock or fright is possible without some signs of a fission 
in the personality. No psycho-analyst will be surprised to 
find that a part of the personality regresses to the state of 
pretraumatic bliss and attempts to cancel the trauma. 
What is more remarkable, however, is that, in the process 
of identification, one finds a mechanism about the existence 
of which I, at least, knew very little. I mean the sudden, 
surprising, quasi-miraculous growth of new capacities. 

‘After having suffered a sexual attack, that is, under the 
pressure of traumatic necessity, the child can suddenly de- 
velop all its latent pre-formed sentiments and capacities 
and feel like a married person, an adult, a father, or a 
mother. Contrasting this with the well-known phenomenon 
of regression we can here speak of a traumatic progression, 
or precocity, in development. 

‘The shock may induce the maturity of a part of the 
personality not only from the emotional but even from the 
intellectual point of view.’1 Man might therefore be 


? §. Ferenczi, ‘Sprachverwirrung zwischen dem Erwachsenen und dem Kind’, 
Zeitschrift, xix. 13. From one point of view, this remark seems to go against 
the main trend of our argument. For whereas we are trying to show that man- 
kind originates physically and psychically through a stabilization of infantile 
forms, we here find that something analogous to the development of culture is 
explained as a consequence of an increased rapidity in development. We have 
here one of the mechanisms developed in order to deal with infantile traumata 
and the explanation of whatever is ‘progressive’ in culture. But even this psychical 
progress is based on biological immaturity, without which, seduction or rape 
would not be felt as a trauma at all. 
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regarded as a kind of infantile prodigy of nature and the 
musicians or mathematicians of seven as exaggerated ex- 
amples of human development. 

Our solution is not yet free from all difficulties and con- 
tradictions. According to Freud, remorse and lack of satis- 
faction after the primal parricide brought the primal horde 
to an end—a hypothesis which to us seems insufficient, 
because the primal-horde organization must have lasted 
many tens of thousands of years. How long did the sons 
fail to regret their deed, and what turned their martial fury 
into remorse? How long did the primal organization last, 
and what started the reaction? But our own view can be 
criticized on similar grounds. What necessitated the re- 
pression of infantile experiences? How did the ambivalent 
infantile attitude to them, at once anxious and pleasurable, 
arise? How did they become traumatic? 

In the Central Australian desert, a child begins to seek 
his own food when he is four or five, and by the time he is 
twelve he is economically self-supporting. A Melanesian 
child of four may indeed help in the garden, but he is by 
no means an independent worker. The growing being can 
adapt himself much more quickly to the economic stage 
at which necessities are simply collected than he can to the 
stage of productive agriculture; and it is still more difficult 
for him to adapt himself to the complicated relations in 
European culture. Similarly, a child attains a state of 
independence much earlier in primitive than in civilized 
communities. A proletarian child is soon independent in 
every way, while the son of a rich merchant, or the heir 
to trust funds, may be dependent upon his parents till 
late in life; the higher the culture, the more complicated 
the relations, the longer the period of childhood. What 
happens in the animal kingdom? Is progress from simpli- 
city to integration likewise correlated with a lengthening of 
the period of childhood? 

‘Among birds and mammals the relations between the 
old and young are so intimate and prolonged that we can 
speak of education in the literal meaning of the word. But, 
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as we have seen, invertebrata only display very temporary 
family relations. Among fishes also, where the young larva 
are often protected and accompanied by their fathers, we 
cannot speak of a real education, although their good 
memories enable the young to imitate the fear reactions of 
their fathers in certain situations. 

‘Among birds and mammals, on the other hand, much 
has been established worthy of the name of education. 
While lower animals, insects, for example, have complete 
control over their movements on emerging from their 
chrysalises and are already endowed with co-ordinated re- 
actions to the impressions of their sense organs, young 
birds and mammals lack even voluntary control over their 
limbs. The instincts necessary for their lives are by no 
means all inherited in a finished state.’! 

“The degree of education necessary for the young varies 
with the stage of evolution to which their species has at- 
tained. Young mammals have to learn the most. When they 
have learnt to adjust themselves to their immediate environ- 
ment and to master the general movements of their body, 
they begin to practise the special movements and modes of 
behaviour which are characteristic of their species.’? A 
similar prolongation of the infantile period is found when 
monkeys are compared with anthropoids,? anthropoids 
with primitive peoples, and primitive peoples with civil- 
ized races. | 

Weare thus concerned with a general law of evolution, 
but only its relevance to the problem of the emergence of 
man interests us here. The longer the period of intimate 
association between parents and children the greater will 
be the dynamic effects of the traumata to be controlled. 
The reactions of anxiety and terror evoked by the unin- 
hibited sexual assaults of the stronger animals form the 
foundations of the repressing mechanism; while the libi- 
dinal impulses caused by such traumata form the basis of 
the repressed and of the unconscious. 


1 Hesse-Dorflein, Tierbau und Tierleben, 1914, ii. 666. 
2 Hesse-Dorflein, ibid. ii. 669. 3 Zuckerman, /.c. 275. 
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The result of our investigation is, therefore, that we 
become men because we remain so long in a state of child- 
hood. If this theory is correct, it is easy to understand the 
often apparently senseless opposition of humanity to psycho- 
analytic thought. Psycho-analysis has dared what was 
unthinkable; it has opposed the process of human develop- 
ment. Neurotics fall ill because of their infantile memories, 
and we attempt to free them from the repression and un- 
conscious fixation of these memories. Neurosis is an excess- 
ive form of human development. It is only to be expected 
that a method of inquiry that has grown from the clinical 
treatment of such distorted forms of humanization should 
shake the sacred values of humanity, and even question 
the value of the process of humanization itself. A critic 
once accused Freud of taking humanity for his patient, and 
humanity naturally shows the resistances familiar to us in 
the analytic hour. 

At this point we are faced with another question. How 
has the infancy period among certain species of anthro- 
poids been so much prolonged? We may think of children 
who have been miseducated by an excess of love; they 
remain always children and often become neurotic. The 
tendency of parents, and especially of the mother, to mis- 
educate their offspring in this way originates from their 
own unsatisfied genital libido. In other words, libido quan- 
tities are diverted from genital aims to a more or less aim- 
inhibited parental eroticism. We can imagine the specific 
incentive to such a displacement in the primal horde. The 
superior strength of certain individuals led to polygamy. 
But polygamy left the females unsatisfied, so that they 
directed their superfluous libido to those small but geni- 
tally equipped beings who had sprung from their own 
bodies.? We are thus in the position to agree, to some ex- 
tent, with the brilliant English investigator, Atkinson,* who 


1 I am here making use of a suggestion which Dr. Pfeifer made in the course 
of a conversation on this subject. 


2 Dr. Pfeifer’s contribution to the theory ends here. 
3 A. Lang and T. T. Atkinson, Social Origins and Primal Law, 1903; 230-31- 
“For if we may thus infer a certain increase in the longevity of the nascent race 
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was the real discoverer of the primal horde. He believed 
that the change from this condition to human society was 
effected by means of the mothers’ love, which protected 
the sons from the fathers and so enabled two generations 
to live peaceably together. To us, however, this mother 
love inhibited the development of the children and exposed 
them yet more to the traumata of primal scene (sexual 
rape) and primal battle, and thus produced the neurosis 
that means humanity. 

We have moved in a circle and come back to the primal 
father as the cause of human development; for it is the 
dominance (Zuckerman) of the leading male which causes 
the females to remain unsatisfied and to possess a libido 
surplus. 

But however seductive such an interpretation may be, 
it remains an over-interpretation. Higher organic integra- 
tion (progress) was already correlated with a lengthening 
of the period during which successive generations live to- 
gether long before our ancestors had reached the stage of 
apes. As a general rule, the more helpless an animal is 
when it is born, the longer it lives with its parents and the 
greater its capacity for progress. The mother’s aggression 
(in ejecting her relatively undeveloped young) is compen- 
sated by her love and care. A psychological adaptation 
takes the place of an organic one. 

We will not, however, prolong this train of thought 
further into the past; for the more we leave clinical and 
anthropological experience to penetrate into the unknown 
thicket of zoology, the less certain our results. Let us re- 
turn to the psycho-analytic-anthropological interpretation 
of specific cultures. 
at even so early a stage in evolution, then that evidently entails a more prolonged 
infancy. It follows that, however precocious, the young males before exile must 
have passed at least nine or ten helpless years under their mothers’ care. But, 
again, the rise of superior intellectual faculties in general presupposes a decided 
increase in the powers of memory, and this agent, in connection with that of the 
longer companionship, would here set in movement, sooner or later, a psycho- 
logical factor of strangely magnified force as compared with what it is in the 


mere brute—namely, human maternal love.’ 
1 The young /earn rather than become what they should be. 
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We must first give the word ‘culture’ a somewhat differ- 
ent meaning from that usually denoted by this term. Euro- 
peans speak of cultured and natural or savage peoples, but 
to us all peoples are and must be cultured. Any society 
which possesses hundreds of myths and folk-tales, and a 
most complicated and precise form of traditional rites, 
surely deserves this epithet. Since these are certainly not 
natural products, we can speak of the culture of Central 
Australia just as well as we can of that of Greece or Europe. 
By culture we shall understand the sum of all sublimations, 
all substitutes or reaction formations, in short, everything 
in society that inhibits impulses or permits their distorted 
satisfaction. Thus we are led logically to assume that indi- 
vidual cultures can be derived from typical infantile trau- 
mata, and that culture in general (everything which differ- 
entiates man from the lower animals) is a consequence of 
infantile experience. 

In psycho-analysis we often define the super-ego as the 
sum of all negative elements in the mind; but it 1s more 
than this, for we can detect a striving as well as an inhibit- 
ing tendency within it. Alexander distinguishes the con- 
scious ego-ideal from the unconscious super-ego, but he 
conceives them both as moral and inhibiting factors. 
Nevertheless the ego-ideal commonly denotes also the 
aim of a conscious striving. I used the word ‘group- 
ideal’ in a sense analogous to this when, in ‘Super-Ego and 
Group Ideal’,? I defined it as that which the group approves 
and requires, finding in this aim a compromise between 
impulse and inhibition, between Id and Super-Ego. Thus, 
the old man who knows all the myths is the group-ideal 
in Central Australia, where mythological knowledge repre- 
sents sexual potency and participation in the primal scene. 
Similarly, one can speak of a maternal ideal among the 
matrilinear tribes of Papua (where everyone wants to be 
an esaesa, that is, someone who distributes the presents at 
a feast), because the excessive super-ego inhibits normal 


+ F. Alexander, Psychoanalyse der Gesamtpersénlichkeit, 1927 40- 
® International Fournal of Psycho-Analysis, xiii. 175. 
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development and produces an identification with the 
mother instead of with the father. The parallels we have 
drawn between character! and cultural origin must also 
hold for the origin of the super-ego. 

We know indeed that the super-ego is formed in child- 
hood by the introjection of the parental Imagines. ‘The 
super-ego is, however, not merely a deposit left by the 
earliest object-choices of the Id; it also represents an ener- 
getic reaction formation against these choices. Its relation 
to the ego is not exhausted by the precept: ‘You ought to 
be such and such (like the father)”; it also comprises the 
prohibition: “‘ You must not be such and such (like the father), 
that is, you may not do all that he does; many things are 
his prerogative’’.’? Perhaps we may contribute something 
to this oft-discussed problem of the introjection of those 
parental objects which at once provide and forbid pleasure. 

A young man, suffering from a mixture of distraction, 
obsessional neurosis, perversion, and delusion, related the 
following dream: 

‘I went to Graz and saw a hypnotist, or sorcerer, who 
performed some kind of conjuring trick with cats. They 
were little black cats, but they were to be turned into tigers 
by his magic art. The tigers lay on the top of each other 
like a tower. The sorcerer tormented and castrated the 
cats. He took them home and I played with one of them. 
I had the feeling that it was quite a normal animal, no 
one would believe that it was neurotic. The street led to 
“uncle H.’s house’’.’ 

The sorcerer, or hypnotist, is naturally the analyst. At 
that time I had a cat with a sore skin, workmen from a 
neighbouring house having spilt some lime on it. The 
patient had stroked it when after the analytic hour I told 
him something in the waiting-room, and I had asked him 
not to do so, as this hurt the animal. He thought then that 
I, rather than the workmen, had tormented it. Uncle H. 
is the father of N., a lad with whom the patient used to 


1 That is, development of individual character, of individual personality. 
2 S. Freud, The Ego and the Id (Authorized Translation, 1927), 44-5. 
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masturbate. I had prohibited his masturbation.! The tigers 
reminded him of a tiger in a picture-book which looked 
exactly like his father, and in the previous hour he had 
spoken much about the super-ego.? I therefore suggested 
that this must be the meaning of the tigers on the top of 
each other. The conjuring trick which turned the cat into 
a tiger is the analysis which should turn him into a strong 
and masculine being. His immediate associations were 
confirmatory, and then he said he would like to have my 
watch or a prostitute.* This explains the castration anxiety; 
he will be castrated by the father analyst because he wants 
the mother. He next asked what would happen if he urin- 
ated in the street or had intercourse publicly. This, he 
thought, would be a brilliant idea. As a small boy he had 
once urinated in a street of Karlsbad, and a man, probably 
a lunatic, had threatened him with castration. Then fol- 
lowed some homosexual associations. Marriage with a 
prostitute (mother) would be an u/tima ratio. Giving up 
homosexuality (cats becoming tigers, that is, being cured 
by analysis) would also be an ultima ratio. The tigers, or 
cats, lying on top of each other suggested a scene in which 
people lie on top of each other (coitus). To copulate pub- 
licly, that would be a dramatic scene. The hypnotizer, or 
castrator, is the father; being castrated is being the passive 
partner in coitus; the cats are the patient himself. The 
father has intercourse with him, instead of with the mother, 
in a homosexual version of the primal scene. But this is 
the very kernel of his neurosis. He identifies himself 
with his mother instead of with his father, and for this 
reason always interprets the analysis in the sense of his 
neurosis as a passive intercourse with the analyst. The 
primal scene is the fulcrum of his impulses and forms the 
material for their avoidance, for the inhibiting factor in his 
mind. In the primal scene, the child is a participator in 
so far as fore-pleasure is excited; but the same situation 


1 That is, suggested that he should try to do without it. 
2 It was his second analysis, and he was well read in analytic literature. 
3 He was a German patient and he said ‘Uhr, oder Hure’. 
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also gives rise to that which inhibits and forbids the end- 
pleasure. 

The same motive underlies a second dream: ‘I want to 
pray in the synagogue. An old Jew reads the Bible, and I 
want to pray after him. He uses the Ashkenasian pro- 
nunciation and I follow him with difficulty because I use 
the Sephardian pronunciation. The voice suddenly stops; 
it is the original text; there is great anxiety. Frau Krauss 
comes in with a small boy, a robust child full of strength 
and health. She is charged with incest and a public trial is 
to take place in the synagogue. I am counsel for the defence 
and also the analyst. ““That doesn’t matter”, I say. “It is 
much better than having an affair with a man.” There are 
great speeches on both sides, and I fear I have failed to win 
over public opinion to my cause. I try to comfort the child, 
but he cries: ‘‘Now I shall never be a boy again”. I bend 
over him (this is the super-ego) and have homosexual 
feelings. We both cry and I comfort him.’ 

The words in brackets are also the patient’s; he inter- 
rupted his account of the dream with this observation. 
When I first published it, I attached no importance to the 
‘public scene’, only wishing to prove that the super-ego 
and the inhibition of the original desire were due to a 
displacement of incestuous impulses from the mother to 
the father, and that in the constellation that gives rise to the 
super-ego the father becomes the beloved object and the 
impulse becomes aim-inhibited. But we are here also 
concerned with the appearance of the super-ego as the 
result of a public process. The incest (forbidden sexual inter- 
course between the father and the mother) had occurred 
publicly, that is, it had been observed. 

Frau Krauss often appears in the patient’s cover-memo- 
ries and her réle is determined by two associations. When 
asked what her son would become, she had replied: ‘He 
will cut off coupons’. The patient also remembered her in 
a dining-room standing with a large knife and cutting off 
a piece of cake. To him living from coupons, that is, from 

1 Animism, Magic and the Divine King, 1930, 198. 
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a private fortune, meant having intercourse with the 
mother; while working symbolized having intercourse 
with strange women. Cutting off coupons reminded him of 
what happened in the synagogue, namely, circumcision. 
He had been in the French colonies where people were 
‘publicly analysed’, that is, where details were taken down 
in a hospital. The French call psycho-analysis “Austrian 
psychology’. ‘This is the Ashkenasian! pronunciation. The 
Sephardian pronunciation corresponds with Stekel’s form 
of analysis; the patient had formerly been treated by a 
pupil of Stekel. The original text is the real unconscious, 
and at this point in the dream the anxiety had arisen. The 
incest which was publicly tried was again the ‘public’ incest 
between the father and the mother. As an analyst, that 1s, 
with his new convictions, the patient pleads for an acquit- 
tal, but “public opinion’ (his super-ego) cannot be con- 
vinced. The ‘public opinion’ of the observer does not 
forgive. The introjected father does not forgive the child, 
because the child does not forgive the father. 

A girl of twenty came for analysis after an unhappy love 
affair. The man of her choice did not reciprocate her 
feelings at all, and treated her very ruthlessly. In the course 
of the analysis it transpired that she had introjected her 
love object, and adapted herself to his character. She illus- 
trated the mechanism of melancholia. The man was incap- 
able of love, so that she too could neither love nor be loved. 
During the analysis, whenever she in any way expressed 
her transference she immediately apologized but in a voice 
quite different from her normal tone. It transpired that this 
tone imitated her grandmother and other authoritative per- 
sons. The character displacement (introjection of the loved 
object) gradually gave way before the analysis, and a new 
love affair began with much brighter prospects. But sud- 
denly everything that had been won seemed lost again. 
What had happened? A rich uncle had visited the family. 
He had scolded the patient for her alleged idleness, but 
promised her brother a position abroad. He had therefore 


1 ‘Ashkenasi’ means a German or Polish Jew, ‘Sephard’ a Spanish Jew. 
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given new strength to the weakened self-criticisms of the 
super-ego. This he had done partly by his reproaches and 
partly by threatening to take away her old love, her brother, 
who represented her illness and whom she feared to lose 
with it. Every night when she heard the door open into 
the next room she thought: ‘Mother is going in to have 
intercourse with my brother’. She was so convinced of the 
truth of such fantasies that she could not look at her mother 
the next day. Similar fantasies were very common with her 
and she reacted to them with horror and anxiety. She 
would look at her parents and think: ‘They have just 
copulated’. Or sometimes, when she could not see what 
her father was doing with his hands, she would think that 
he was masturbating and that the masturbation was carried 
out with the fantasy that he was having intercourse with 
her. 

The primal scene was found to be the cause of her 
condition. She had often observed her parents’ intercourse 
until her third year, and had been so excited that she had 
screamed. She had repressed these strong impressions, but 
what was repressed had determined her whole life. To her 
the primal scene had proved that her father did not love 
her, and that he loved her mother. Therefore, she was com- 
pelled only to fall in love with men who were already in 
sure hands. Soon after the primal scene her cot was re- 
moved from her parents’ room and she was shut out from 
the bliss of observations and enjoyment, shut out alto- 
gether from society. She used to say she was an outlaw and 
that every pleasure was a sin. In a dream she once saw her 
father running away from her mother, who lifted up three 
fingers at her in a threatening manner as if she were going 
to punish her. The three fingers represent onanism and 
her excitement while observing the primal scene. 

It is not only the prohibiting and moral aspects of the 
loved object which are incorporated. By incorporating the 
‘punishing’ parents she can exclude herself from reality 
and the real pleasures of love; but by this means she can 
at the same time retain the fantasy of the primal scene. 
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Thus Jones writes: ‘By means of the father identification 
it is quite possible to preserve from the wreck of one’s own 
capacity for love at least a vicarious pleasure in the relations 
between the father and the mother’. If we conceive of the 
super-ego as a psychological incorporation of the primal 
scene, that is, of both parents in the act of coitus, we can 
at once comprehend the uncertain attitude between object 
love and identification. In melancholia, as Jones has 
stressed, a love object of the opposite sex is introjected, 
whereas the super-ego of a heterosexual person is derived 
from the parent of the same sex.? If we assume that the 
introjection originates with the primal scene, we can under- 
stand its libidinal-economic origin (the pleasure of the ob- 
server) as well as its defensive character (no end-pleasure). 
In a normal boy, idealization (the state of being in love) is 
derived from the mother, the prohibiting character from 
the father. Nunberg, in a paper on the sense of guilt and 
the need for punishment, considers a case of manic depres- 
sion and traces the guilt from an oral-anal elaboration of 
the Oedipus complex. 

‘Among pious Jews the Sabbath begins on Friday even- 
ing with sanctifying prayers. The patient was especially 
impressed by one of these, a psalm in praise of God as the 
bridegroom of the Sabbath whom he marries on Friday 
evening. The Jewish command, that a husband should 
have intercourse with his wife on this evening in order to 
please God, was already known to the pious boy, who re- 
garded the ceremony as a marriage between God and his 
mother. He imagined God’s spirit entering her belly 
through her mouth. But the idea that it could come in 
contact with faeces there was as unbearable to him as the 
idea that his father could have intercourse with her on this 
evening. After the prayers followed a festive meal during 
which the boy fell into a state of ecstasy resembling mania.’ 
This mania was expressed both by an imimense appetite and | 
by the patient not speaking to his father. Then followed 


1 E. Jones, “Der Ursprung und Aufbau des Uber-Ichs’, Zeitschrift, xii. 256. 
2 Ibid. xii. 256. 
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the ‘Saturday melancholia’ with violent self-reproaches, 
refusal of nourishment, and constipation. “Having identi- 
fied himself with his mother on Saturday, he not only 
desired his father but also identified himself with him. The 
result of this identification was a mortal terror followed by 
violent self-reproaches, which, in the manner of melan- 
cholia, would have been perfectly relevant had they been 
directed against his father.’ 

Mania and depression are here closely related to the 
primal scene. The infantile father-imago is split into two 
components, namely, God who has intercourse with the 
mother, and the real father who is not permitted to do this. 
God, moreover, has oral intercourse with the mother; hence 
the patient’s abnormal appetite. In the manic state he has 
eaten and killed his father, who is therefore no longer there 
(he does not speak to him). The manic excitement corre- 
sponds with, or imitates, the appetite in the observed, or 
imagined, scene; while the depression corresponds with 
the discontent after the coitus (excitement). Nunberg re- 
cords the dream of another patient in order to illustrate the 
connections between identification, guilt, and oral-anal 
fantasies on the one hand, and the Oedipus complex on 
the other. 

‘I am in a road near a half-circular cave opposite a 
meadow I know is there but cannot yet see. .. . In the cave, 
which is carved out of the cliff, is a bed belonging to my 
elder brother. I have the feeling that my father is asleep in 
a bed on the meadow and that this is a good opportunity to 
kill him. Drunk with sleep he is enticed to the edge of the 
cave. Then I see two iron gratings, one hanging down 
from above, the other sticking up from below; but they do 
not meet together. The opening serves to put the father 
inside. My brother grips him round the body from be- 
hind and tries to drag him through the opening. My 
father begins to wake up slowly and to call for help. Since 
we now see that our attack will be a failure, I have great 
anxiety and awake with the thought that we are lost.’ 

Although the first associations to the cave lead to a 
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mouth, and to a man’s mouth at that, the symbol clearly 
refers to the female orifice. How and when is the father to 
be killed? We may suspect that the sleep (Sch/af) is a coitus 
(Beischlaf). The father has intercourse; the child pretends 
to be asleep and screams to disturb him. (The patient pro- 
jects his cry for help on to the father.) Further associations 
confirmed this interpretation. “The cave reminded the 
patient of the time when he waited for hours in front of the 
bears’ cage at the Zoological Gardens in the hope of seeing 
their intercourse. Moreover, he remembered a fantasy that 
the father’s big penis penetrated the mother, sprinkling 
and nourishing the child inside.’! Thus the anxiety and 
what follows from it begins with the primal scene. 

A very interesting attempt to interpret hypomania in 
general as a repetition of the primal scene has been made 
by Lewin. Abraham had already proved that melancholic 
depression can result as a reaction to an infantile observa- 
tion of coitus.2 According to Lewin, the observer partici- 
pates in the primal scene by a ‘primal excitement’ which 
is followed by a ‘primal discontent’. He stresses the fact 
that we are concerned with a sexualization of the super-ego 
(i.e. with a process the reverse of that which originally 
formed it). “The super-ego’, he writes, ‘disappeared and 
the relationship with the first libidinal objects for the Id, 
the parents, represented in the ego by identifications, was 
re-sexualized.’4 

But if such a re-sexualization can occur, the parents 
must have been introjected as sexual objects, that is, they 
must have been introjected as a copulating pair because 
the observation was so pleasurable that the psyche wished 
to retain it permanently. ‘The super-ego is in fact just as 
much the representative of the Id as of the outer world. It 
originated through the introjection into the ego of the first 
objects of the libidinal impulses ofthe Id, namely, the parents, 

1 H. Nunberg, ‘Schuldgefitthl und Strafbediirfnis’, Zeitschrift, xii. 350-52. 


2 K. Abraham, Versuch einer Entwicklungsgeschichte der Libido, 1914, 56-7- 


3 B. D. Lewin, ‘Analysis and Structure of a Transient Hypomania’, The 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly, i., 1932, 42. 
4 Ibid. 55. 
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by which process the relation to them was desexualized, 
that is, underwent a deflection from direct sexual aims.’ ? 

We must not forget that our concepts are not living 
persons, though we often treat them as if they were. Our 
derivation of the super-ego from the primal scene is only 
a denominatio a potiori. That function of the mind which 
both preserves past pleasure-quanta and inhibits their 
realization does not arise all at once but is formed gradu- 
ally from the pleasurable defeats of infancy. The boy’s 
impulse is continually reaching forward to his mother 
and continually being pushed back again by his father. 
Nevertheless the pleasure and the deprivation culminate 
in the primal scene. If we adopt the Oedipus complex as 
the frame within which the child’s mind develops, we must 
admit that the primal scene is the peculiar and typical ex- 
perience in the Oedipus complex, the central trauma of the 
whole structure. This situation illuminates the two op- 
posed commands of the super-ego: not to be like the father 
in so far as direct sexual impulses are concerned, and to be 
like him in social sublimations. The aggressive impulse in 
the super-ego is also comprehensible from this point of 
view, for the child imitates the father’s assault upon the 
mother.? The dynamic power of the scene is so great that 
it can only be mastered by introjection. ‘wo persons, the 
father and mother, are separate yet united, like their re- 
flected images in the psyche, super-ego, and ego. Every 
neurosis begins with anxiety, and the connection between 
phobias and the primal scene is extremely close. “The fact 
that the ‘“‘wolf-man”’ acquired his phobia as the result of 
an early primal scene is no unusual individual feature but 
has a typical significance. This scene excites in the child 
both an intense sexual excitement (an “‘overpowerful need- 
tension” with different contents according to the age of the 
child) and a conviction of the danger of sexual satisfac- 
tion due either to a sadistic misinterpretation of the act 


* S. Freud, “The Economic Problem of Masochism’, Collected Papers (Author- 
ized Translation, 1924)>1 ii. 264. To this I would only substitute the words ‘ copu- 
lating parents’ for ‘parents’. 

® Hence the stronger super-ego of the man. ! 
bss 
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or to the sight of the “‘castrated”’ female genital. . . . There 
is always an immeasurableincrease of sexual excitement and 
anxiety. Thus the primal scene is especially adapted to 
combine the concepts of sexual gratification and anxiety.’ ? 

The Australian material, whether dreams or rites, con- 
firms the same conclusion. Yirramba’s dream ® describes a 
ceremony, and its analysis exposes a primal scene as its 
latent meaning. But a ceremony is called tjurunga like the 
cult object itself. Lelil-tukutu’s dream contains an explicit 
coitus scene and the associations lead to the sjurunga.? We 
know that the tjurunga as an object symbolizes the super- 
ego and that the ¢jurunga cult represents what is ‘sacred’ in 
the lives of the people. But the ¢jurungas were originally 
erkurindja, that is, ‘stuck together’ as man and wife, and 
the cult itself is a representation of coitus. 

The rhythmical trembling (a/knantama) which so clearly 
symbolizes coitus and which forms the culmination of the 
ritual is also found among the apes observed by Zuckerman. 
They have already begun to separate the act of trembling 
from the act of intercourse. ‘At this point mention may be 
made of two characteristic forms of behaviour exhibited by 
monkeys. The first is a series of rhythmical body and hind- 
leg movements that help to make up the mating response 
of a monkey covering a fellow. The second is a series of 
movements employed by a monkey violently shaking a 
perch upon which it is standing.’ The two series of move- 
ments are clearly related ontogenetically. Observation of 
a thirteen-year-old baboon shows that we are concerned 
with a very early ontogenetic form of sexual impulse.* 

Without doubt the Central Australian ¢jurunga culture 
is the most primitive and the most transparent in ‘its 
psychological structure of any that we know.® Here we see 


1 O. Fenichel, Hysterien und Zwangsneurosen, 1931, 48. 

2 G. Roheim, ‘Psychoanalysis of Primitive Cultural Types’, International 
Fournal of Psycho-Analysis, xiii. 51. 

3 Ibid. 178. 4 Zuckerman, /.c. 270. 

5 This has nothing to do with the so-called Kulturkreislehre, according to 
which the Pygmies or the Kuruai are more primitive than the Central Aus- 


tralians. For we know nothing of these peoples in the psycho-analytic-ethno- 
logical sense. 
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how the super-ego, or the group-ideal split off from it, 
coincides as it were with the culture itself. A state of equili- 
brium, and indeed a projected state of equilibrium, is the 
characteristic of Central Australian culture. So long as the 
ijurungas remain in their holes, so long as the father’s penis 
remains in the mother, everything is in order and the 
children of the desert can wander care-free among the be- 
loved sand dunes of their home. But from time to time the 
revolutionary impulse of the child-observer is repeated. 
The ¢jurungas are taken out of the holes, the father’s penis 
out of the mother’s vagina. The reaction begins immedi- 
ately. The act, which is really directed against the father, 
is made a part of the ancestral cult. The camp is divided, 
like the soul; on the one side are the repressing forces (the 
initiated, the men), on the other the repressed (the women). 
The children lose their natural behaviour; the situation 1s 
at once mysterious and grave. Self-punishing impulses 
(blood from the subincision wound) and anxiety (before 
the women, the uninitiated) appear. A process which occurs 
in all of us is dramatized; the primal scene is desexualized 
and absorbed into the ego. The men are separated from 
the women and their coitus movements (a/knantama) are 
performed by the group and therefore sanctified. After re- 
peating the process in this manner the trouble is disposed 
of; the primal scene can be ‘scotomized’ again, that is, the 
tjurungas can be put back in the holes. 


1 TI cannot resist quoting Dr. Ferenczi’s latest researches in support of my 
views. These indeed are concerned with the introjection of the seducing adult 
rather than the primal scene as the basis of the super-ego. The two points of 
view, however, have this in common: they both assume the introjection of the 
parents’ sexual activity. On such a basis the super-ego arises as a factor in which 
gratification, punishment, and non-attainment of the object are combined, be- 
cause the child is prevented from actually enjoying the pleasure he shares in 
imagination (primal scene), or because he is exposed to such a participation too 
early (primal trauma). Ferenczi (‘Sprachverwirrung zwischen den Erwachsenen 
und dem Kind’, Zeitschrift, xix. 10), writes as follows: 

‘It is difficult to guess the behaviour and feelings of children after such a vio- 
lation (seduction). Their first impulse would be: refusal, hate, disgust, violent 
avoidance. “‘No, no, I will not do it, it is too much, it hurts me, leave me alone.” 
This, or something similar, would be theimmediate reaction if it were not paralysed 
by an extreme anxiety. Children feel themselves to be helpless, bodily and men- 
tally; their personality is too little consolidated to protest even in their thoughts. 
The immense power and authority of the adult makes them dumb and often 
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We will now try to follow the road through the almost 
impenetrable thicket that separates the anthropoid apes 
from the first forms of human culture. For some reason or 
other the period of infancy was prolonged in a certain 
group of anthropoids; the libidinal ties between parents 
and children became narrower, and the infantile ego was 
burdened with a form of sexuality to which it was not yet 
grown.! Defence mechanisms were developed and the un- 
happy apes acquired two remarkable faculties: they could 
treat and enjoy the past as if it were the present (the primal 
scene as an endopsychic element), and could deny the reality of 
the present (the parental coitus). The capacity to retain the 
past caused the transition from the ‘dominance’ of the ape 
horde to the ‘gerontocracy’ of the Australian. In the ape 
horde, the old man keeps everything for himself, but only 
so long as his strength lasts. In the human horde, his 
power is prolonged; he has the best bits even when he is 
weak with age and his son is a strong and full-grown man. 
We can understand the exact mechanism of this privilege. 
Eating symbolizes sexual intercourse, the wife and the 
mother. The child was not strong enough to snatch the 
mother from the father, and the man, although he is no 
longer deprived of women, must dispense with certain 
kinds of food. Such food is charged with the arunkulta 
(magic power) of the old men, and this magic power 1s 
sexual potency; it is derived from the great penis that im- 


robs them of their senses. Yet the anxiety, when it reaches a certain point, 
compels them automatically to subordinate themselves to the will of the attacker, 
to guess and follow his wishes, and, forgetting themselves entirely, to identify 
themselves with him. With this identification, or introjection, the attacker dis- 
appears as an external reality and becomes intrapsychic. 

“But the most important change produced in the child’s mind by the identifica- 
tion with the adult partner is the introjection of the adult’s sense of guilt. It is 
this which makes the hitherto harmless play appear as a punishable offence.’ 

The primal scene may be conceived as a seduction; but a seduction may also 
possibly be concealed behind fantasies or recollections of the primal scene. If so, 
these would be already attempts to discharge the affect (Entlastungsversuch). 
The adult would have been introjected after the seduction and then projected, 
in association with actual memories, as a vision of the copulating parents. The 
order of priority is often uncertain between the erkurindja dog devils (primal 
scene) and the phallic bankalanga (seduction) of the fairy tales. 

1 We must here stress the difference between fore-pleasure and end-pleasure. 
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pressed the boy in the primal scene. The old men are given 
special gifts of food (zjaurilja) in payment for their cere- 
monies. Their power consists in that they perform these 
rites, and so repeat the primal scene.t Thus the psycho- 
logically retained past is a falsification of reality, or better, 
a compromise with reality. The real present is fused with 
the ideal past. The old men are still the stronger, the power 
belongs to them; but they do not keep everything for 
themselves, regulation has taken the place of dominance. 

A second essential difference between men and animals 
is the greater importance of aim-inhibited impulses. “Lous- 
ing’ is the chief activity in all descriptions of the lives of 
apes—though this is not really lousing, or at least not 
exclusively, but a mutual examination of the fur to remove 
all projecting bits of skin, thorns, or parasites. As Watson 
writes: “Flea catching, regardless of what the sociologists may 
have to say, is the most fundamental and basal form of social 
intercourse between Rhesus monkeys.’? Monkeys, and, to a 
lesser extent, anthropoid apes, spend the main part of their day 
grooming each other. One animal goes through the fur of 
another with the greatest care and eats everything he finds 
in it. According to Zuckerman: “The performance seems 
to have sexual significance not only because of its gentle 
stimulation of numerous cutaneous end organs, but also 
because it is sometimes accompanied by direct sexual activ- 
ity. For this reason and because of its frequent expression 
it is perhaps legitimate to regard the picking reaction and 
the stimulus of hair as factors involved in the maintenance 
of a social group of sub-human primates.”? 

We are concerned with an impulse for the erotic stimu- 
lation of the skin, that is, with a fore-pleasure activity. 
Since undeveloped individuals are incapable of end- 
pleasure in the full meaning of the word, we must regard 
fore-pleasure activities as the forms of sexual gratification 
adequate to the period of infancy. The prolongation of this 


1 Cf. Roheim, 4 csurunga népe (The People of the Tjurunga), 1932, 297. 

2 I. B. Watson, ‘Imitation in Monkeys’, Psych. Bull. v. 169-78. Quoted by 
Zuckerman, op. cit. 57. 

8 Zuckerman, op. cit. 58. Cf. also 144, 148. 
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period must therefore cause a permanent fixation to such 
behaviour and so provide a wide basis for the development 
of social impulses. Fore-pleasure without end-pleasure in- 
volves a permanence of love without discharge. 

The prolongation of infancy thus produces two char- 
acteristics, both derivatives of Eros, that form the basis of 
humanity. The psychological fixation on the past and the 
aim-inhibited impulses derived from fore-pleasure activi- 
ties are equivalent to what in common language are known 
as tradition and society. If the first years of life retain their 
pleasure value permanently,! it is understandable that man 
should try ‘to follow in the footsteps of his ancestors’ 
(mbatjalkatiuma) and to re-live the past in the persons of 
his own children. Hence fixation gives rise to mythology, 
the cult of ancestors, and history. Aim-inhibited impulses, 
on the other hand, involve the capacity to retain affects at 
a constant tension, and thus new possibilities were offered 
to the integrating, all-embracing tendency of Eros. From 
the horde arose the tribe; and even inter-tribal, or inter- 
national, units occurred at a very early stage (Australian). 
The fact that constructive integrating forces originate in 
the family is most clearly illustrated by the so-called classi- 
ficatory system of relationship. An Aranda comes into the 
Ngatatara country and calls someone ‘father’ whom he has 
never seen before, because this person belongs to the same 
marriage group as his real father; and the terms for other 
degrees of relationship refer similarly to members of a 
class. Moreover, the feelings which anyone has towards his 
real father or mother are transferred to all whom he calls 
by these names. 

Aggressive impulses also are characterized by the ab- 
sence of adequate discharge. The modifications which the 
inhibiting super-ego produces in them are likewise closely 
associated with the family situation, that is, with the 
Oedipus complex and the primal scene. The father, who 
prohibits the fulfilment of the boy’s wishes, becomes a part 


1 Cf. also Br. Malinowski, Sex and Repression in Savage Society, 1927) 
221. 
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of the boy’s own personality. The jealous old man becomes 
a jealous god who sees to it that we are not happy. 

It is interesting to observe how the jealousy of the 
old towards the young has continually widened its sphere 
during the course of evolution. This is mirrored in endo- 
psychic life by the spread of repression from end-pleasure to 
fore-pleasure. Until puberty, all merely playful sexual be- 
haviour of monkeys and apes occurs without provoking 
any aggression from the adults.1 The analogy with the 
behaviour of primitive peoples, especially the Australians, 
is striking, the almost complete freedom of youth being in 
marked contrast with the persecutions and educational en- 
deavours of the puberty rites. The higher the society, the 
earlier the education, that is, the more serious the attitude 
of adults towards infantile sexuality and the greater the 
tendency to repress it. According to Melitta Schmiede- 
berg,? primitive peoples display special tolerance towards 
their children, permitting them everything because they 
believe them to be reincarnations of their fathers, whom 
they fear and towards whom they feel an increased sense 
of guilt. But this view rests on a false interpretation of the 
facts. Things might well be like this—but they are not. 
No books help us here. Such questions can only be decided 
by personal acquaintance with savages old and young. The 
main reason why the children are free is not because the 
adults are afraid of them but because these adults are not 
‘nervous’ and therefore undisturbed by noise. They do not 
bother so much about their children, nor identify them- 


1 Zuckerman, /.c. 259. 

2 M. Schmiedeberg, ‘Erziehung und Gesellschaftsordnung’, Imago, xvili. 245. 
The work of this talented authoress suffers from faults for which she is not re- 
sponsible. Her conclusions often rest on misrepresented facts. For example, it is 
not true that women in ‘Matriarchies’ undertake the most important economic 
work (p. 249), or that the father in a ‘Matriarchy’ avoids all conflicts with his 
sons (p. 249). Steinmetz’ so-called discovery that severe education is correlated 
with patriarchy and tolerant education with matriarchy (p. 248) has no corre- 
spondence with the facts. The children have great freedom in Central Aus- 
tralian patriarchies, and a relatively severe education in the Duau matriarchy. 
All North American Indian tribes have an education which, for primitive 
people, rests on a strongly stressed super-ego; but some are organized matri- 
Jineally and others patrilineally. 
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selves so strongly with them, and so allow them to do what 
they like. Severe educators here as in everyday life are 
people who, suffering from a sense of guilt themselves, 
punish themselves vicariously in the persons of their chil- 
dren.1 Jealous adults, and the super-egos which are their 
shadows, first prohibit end-pleasure and then the pre- 
genital forms of pleasure. When masturbation and excre- 
tory functions have become ‘not nice’ we have reached a 
high stage of culture. Such things are said to be incompat- 
ible with higher civilization; but if we are right, we must 
reverse this formula and say that culture has arisen from 
the substitutes resulting from the progressive repression 
first of genital, then of pregenital, impulses. 

Primus in orbo deos fecit timor—the primum movens is first 
the anxiety which leads to repression, and then the repres- 
sion which leads to the formation of substitutes. Behind the 
anxiety we find the infantile primal scene and the reaction 
of the child to what is not yet an adequate form of pleasure 
to him. Human morality is really an infantile morality; 
end-pleasure is condemned, fore-pleasure permitted. The 
retention of the infantile pleasure-situation involves an 
elimination of end-pleasure and a permanent fixation on the 
fore-pleasure, that is, the piling up of tension without dis- 
charge. This holds both for libidinal and for aggressive 
impulses, as Freud saw long ago when he pointed out that 
the restriction of ego aggressiveness always increased that 
of thesuper-ego. Itis, however, clear that aggression plays a 
more important réle in the everyday life of animals than it | 
does in that of savages, and in the life of savages than in 
that of civilized peoples. Thus cultural progress is corre- 
lated with a growth in the strength of the super-ego at the 
expense of genital impulses. Fictional authorities gain the 
upper hand and they are harder to deal with than real ones. 
At the Australian level we observe how the unconscious re- 
tention of the primal scene preserves strength to the oldand 
childhood to the young. The social tension, which begins 
with the division of society into classes, has not yet arisen. 

1 Cf. Schmiedeberg, /.c. 273 note. 
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The differences between a primitive, classless society 
and civilization is illustrated by the history of the inherit- 
ance of one of my Dobu guards, Gomadobu. He was the 
nephew and heir (/opaeru, image) of Kaujaporu, the most 
famous esaesa of the district. Kaujaporu had, among other 
things, a white house entirely covered with shells. This 
house was widely famed as an object of interest and a sym- 
bol of wealth. The old man died and Gomadobu was sole 
heir as the son of his niece. But he was only a boy of about 
thirteen or fifteen. The old men of the village required him 
to take up his abode in the mussel house. It was his ac- 
cording to accepted law. But he was afraid. He knew very 
well that the old sorcerers (darau), and all old men are 
sorcerers, would never tolerate a youth’s enjoyment of so 
much honour. He therefore said he was too young and 
asked his uncle, Luako from Esoraj, to go in instead. But 
Luako had only married into the village; he was not a 
tonikasa ‘owner’ of the village), he did not belong to the 
matrilineal totem group on whose land the village stood. 
Therefore he also had to be modest and refuse the offer out 
of fear of the daraus. No one would accept the honour. The 
house was demolished and the mussels divided up. 

What is the basis of inheritance? A retention of the past. 
The great man is not dead; his psychological identification 
with his son is taken to be real. In a class society youths can 
be ‘fathers’ as soon as they are born, and old men can 
always remain ‘children’, that is, minors. Without the 
baraus, with their jealousy, magic, and poisons, democracy 
would soon come to an end in Duau. If the clinging to 
the past and the repression of aggressive impulses had been 
stronger, if the feeling of the identity of Kaujaporu with 
his heir had conquered and the others had repressed their 
jealousy, then a society would have arisen in which the 
young Gomadobu would have already been a father, an 
esaesa. 

There remain a few questions which I should like to 
touch on shortly. Consider first the disputed problem of a 
group mind. 
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‘Everyone must have noticed’, writes Professor Freud, 
‘that we have assumed a group mind in which psychologi- 
cal processes occur as they do in the minds of individuals. 
In particular we have assumed that guilt can survive many 
thousand years and affect generations that can know 
nothing of the original deed.’ Psychological sociology 
could never have arisen without some such assumption. 
Freud tries to make it more comprehensible by basing it 
upon inherited disposition and upon the growing genera- 
tion’s unconscious understanding of ‘all the customs, 
ceremonies, and traditions, that the original relation to 
the primal father has left behind’ Our conception of 
psychical continuity seems to be an elaboration of these 
suggestions; but it leads us to a point at which we can dis- 
pense altogether with the concept of a group mind. 

Our first difficulty concerns the survival of all those 
myths which we recognize as reflections of the primal 
battles. Verbal communication is the only vehicle of tradi- 
tional continuity we know of; but, ex hypothesi, the primal- 
horde epoch must have been over before the development 
of speech. We have already outlined the escape from this 
difficulty. There are play battles, excluding the tragic out- 
come, as well as real battles in the ape horde. The dramatic 
rites may have developed from these and so have repre- 
sented the battle and the defeat of the one against the mass. 
If so, a text and a myth gradually arose out of the emo- 
tional noises that first accompanied the action at a time 
when homo alalus was a past stage of development and man 
had already learnt the rudiments of speech. This text must 
have been first expressed in the present tense, like many 
Australian songs, for it accompanied the dramatic action 
in which the great father fell and the sons triumphed. 

What did this dramatic performance mean to the grow- 
ing generation? It was a sublimation, sanctioned by the 
group, of their own ontogenetically developed Oedipus 
complexes, wherein the stronger the tendency to retain the 
infantile primal scene in the unconscious, the smaller the 


1S. Freud, Ges. Schr. x. 190-91. 
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probability of an actual revolt, the wider the gap between 
dream and reality, and the greater the social réle of the 
ritual drama. The actors knew that they were acting, and 
that the text referred to the past. Indeed a remarkable 
feature of the Central Australian tradition seems to prove 
the text to be later than the ritual. The myths tell of the 
rites performed by the primal ancestors, the present per- 
formances being treated not as repetitions of primal events 
but as weak echoes of primal representations. The action 
had become fictive before the tradition, in the full sense of 
the word, arose. Such fictive group actions were the first 
cultural possessions of mankind, the first collective sub- 
limations to be handed down in a finished state. Thus the 
vicarious relation between the super-ego and the infantile 
mode of experience provides a continuity of psychical re- 
action and makes the assumption of a group mind either 
intelligible or unnecessary, according to the inclination of 
the reader. The inhibition of genital and aggressive im- 
pulses (super-ego and character) in the older generation 
gave rise to the infantile traumata of their children, and 
these in turn in the specific personalities of the adults. The 
chain goes on eternally. The prolongation of the period of 
infancy is the cause of a trauma that is common to all mankind. 
Differentiation in the erotic play activities in different hordes 
has modified it and so produced the typical traumata and the 
specific cultures of different groups. 

Another question to be discussed concerns the relation 
between analysis and culture. Our opponents are apt to 
complain that analysis is hostile to culture. We should not, 
I believe, protest too violently against this complaint. It is 
indeed true, as analysts have often said, that analysis gives 
neurotics the capacity to tolerate delay and tension, and so 
to adapt themselves to the culture in which they live. We 
must not forget the real environment, the neurotic’s con- 
flict with it, and the readaptation to reality which the 
analysis strives to bring about. Although neurosis is a 
super-culture, an exaggeration of what is specifically 
human, analysis adds to the cultural capacity of the patient; 
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for those archaic features of quick discharge which arise 
as a compensation to the over-culture disappear during 
its course. But in general we have no cause to deny the 
hostility of analysis to culture. Culture involves neurosis, 
which we try to cure. Culture involves super-ego, which 
we seek to weaken. Culture involves the retention of the 
infantile situation, from which we endeavour to free our 
patients. 

Our point of view is pessimistic, our formula the reverse 
of M. Coué’s. Every day we (humanity) are worse and 
worse. Culture does not involve happiness;! people are 
happier in the Trobriand Islands or Central Australia than 
in the Middle Ages. Therefore psycho-analysis can cry its 
delenda est tua Carthago against the excessive tension in 
civilization. But we need have no fear. The pleasure in the 
discomfort of civilization, and in the holding of fore- 
pleasure tension at a constant level, is so great that we can 
never win this battle. Hence our courage. For otherwise 
we should be really more, or less, than human.? 


1 Culture has arisen at the expense of sexual and aggressive impulses. Complete 
masculine potency is incompatible with it. Freud, Ges. Schr. iii. 335. M. Bona- 
parte, “Die Sexualitat des Kindes und die Neurosen der Erwachsenen’, Zeit- 
schrift fiir psa. Padagogik, v. 383. 

2 Cf. Mephisto in Faust, Part I.: 


Folg nur dem alten Spruch und meiner Muhme der Schlange, 
Dir wird gewiss einmal bei deiner Gottahnlichkeit bange. 


CHAPTER V 


ADDENDA 


(1) Progress, Education, and Sublimation 


sk: views I have here developed concerning civil- 
ization, culture, and the specifically human ele- 
ments in man are the result of my residence among 
so-called savages. I came to feel that man in the tropics and 
in the sand desert leads a much happier life, albeit under 
far less favourable external circumstances, than j is possible 
in civilized communities even at their best. This indeed 
follows from what psycho-analysis has taught us. Culture 
arose, as Freud has often pointed out, at the expense of the 
natural impulses. Looked at from the point of view of 
libido, the cardinal question is whether the savage is nearer 
the ideal genital stage than his cultured brother and more 
free from disturbances of potency. In general, anthropo- 
logists no less than psycho-analysts agree that the savage 
has the advantage in this comparison and that civilization 
has arisen at the expense of the free development of im- 
pulses. My own experience confirms this view. Among the 
savage and half-savage peoples whom I know, masculine 
psycho-sexual impotence does not occur, female frigidity 
and perversions are relatively rare, and sado-masochistic 
perversions (in which the super-ego plays the leading réle) 
are unknown except for a few doubtful symptoms. Other 
observers of the sexual life of savages (Malinowski, Bryk) 
are of the same opinion, which is indeed forced upon one 
both when one is away at field work or at home at clinical 
analysis. 
237 
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Laforgue, however, presents the opposite view in a 
stimulating book.t ‘According to our supposition’, he 
writes, ‘what we call orgasm is often only achieved under 
quite special conditions, e.g. group dances and ecstasies, 
or during coitus as a religious ceremonial. Outside these 
conditions, the normal sexual act is perhaps only accom- 
plished with difficulty because of both external and internal 
inhibitions.’ Since Laforgue’s supposition contradicts the 
facts, he is naturally unable to use Malinowski’s material 
to support it. He therefore assumes that the Trobrianders 
‘no longer belong emotionally to the totemic stage of 
organization’.? This certainly cannot be said of the Central 
Australians, yet they too are very definitely nearer the 
genital level than the average European. 

But how came Laforgue to such a conclusion? He has 
been led astray in anthropology by anthropologists who 
have never seen a so-called savage. My first impression 
during my field work was that savages are not nearly so 
savage as the anthropologists; or in other words, that they 
are not nearly so mysterious as one would think from read- 
ing Tylor, Frazer, Levy-Brihl, or even Rdheim. Because 
we read so much about animism and magic, totemism and 
demons, we come to identify primitive people with these 
things unintentionally and to imagine them as always 
plagued by demons, or running into taboos, and passing 
their lives in a chronic state of terror. Similarly, if we only 
knew Europe from the Catechism, the Talmud, and the 
books of Folklore, we might easily imagine that the main 
occupations of the inhabitants of this continent were con- 
fessing, fasting, and telling fairy tales and legends. No 
savage occupies himself as much with primitive religion as 
the anthropologist. It is impossible to agree with Laforgue? 
that a savage tribe exterminates itself in war because of its 
castration anxiety. There is nothing like a ‘complete sub- 
jection of the individual under the chief’. Everyone does 
what he wants to; the chief’s position is mainly ceremonial ; 


1 R. Laforgue, Libido, Angst und Zivilisation, 1932, 32. 
2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. 28. 
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he has little dignity and no power. We are literally con- 
cerned with a classless society. 

Anxiety is certainly common to all human beings and 
is somehow connected with libido. Laforgue conceives it 
as an archaic form of libido; but we prefer to regard it asa 
reaction of the ego against excessive libido quanta (Freud) 
and to derive it from the infantile situation. Whatever its 
origin, anxiety, or rather castration anxiety, is common to 
all men. The question is how to deal with it. The savage, 
to a great extent, unburdens his ego by projecting his 
super-ego which is markedly archaic (sadistic and only 
slightly desexualized) but not deeply introjected. The hostile 
powers, which originally come from the external world, re- 
turn to it again, being projected into fictive surroundings 
after undergoing a psychical elaboration. As Kroeber? has 
aptly said, the neurosis of primitive people is ‘institution- 
alized’, that is, attached to a super-ego-syntonic symptom. 
Central Australians abreact their castration anxiety in their 
rites; indeed they almost experience castration. For this 
reason it does not disturb the ego or the sexual function, 
and a neurotic character, a man who is ‘shattered by suc- 
cess’, is as unknown among them as psychical impotence 
or masochism as a perversion. One has only to compare the 
method of education among savages with that among civil- 
ized peoples to see which of them is the more ‘intimidated’. 

Laforgue also refers to the supposed conservatism of 
savages in support of his view that they have more anxiety 
than civilized races. Here is another error, not of Laforgue, 
but of his anthropological informants. Wherein consists 
this conservatism? In the absence of great social revolu- 
tions, and inthe attitude to European culture? That onecan- 
not transform a cannibal into a London shopkeeper in one 
generation is quite clear. But if Europe were to be colon- 
ized by a people who behaved to us as we do to the Pitchen- 
tara, I believe they would find their task more difficult. 
When I think of the four savage territories I know, their 
conservatism seems less than ours. The Pitchentara asked 


1 L. A. Kroeber, “Totem and Taboo’, American Anthropologist, 1920. 
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the Mission-Aranda for a pocket-knife, because circum- 
Cision was easier to perform with this than with a stone 
knife. The Papuans decorated their various kune objects 
with glass pearls given them by the whites. No chief among 
the Pitchentara, or the people of Duau, is so conservative 
that he is not delighted if he is given some article of 
European clothing. For a generation iron axes have dis- 
placed the stone tools of Papua. Everyone wanted potatoes 
from my store in order to plant this new ‘yam’ in their 
gardens. Tobacco smoking spread very quickly and has 
become something like a drug addiction. Christianity has 
no active opponents; it is accepted because it is the white 
man’s religion. 

Most savages are indeed conservative, if by a ‘conserva- 
tive’ we mean someone who is contented with things as 
they are, who does not always think of change. But if this 
word denotes one who opposes every change, who passion- 
ately defends tradition, it certainly applies‘among so-called 
‘savages’ only to North American Indians. When working 
among the Kuccan (Yuma) I was unable to get in touch 
with a whole group of informants. These were the con- 
servative party, declared enemies of every innovation and 
therefore of the white man. My friends, the leaders of 
the liberals, told them that they could take part in the 
work with an easy conscience because the white man was 
going to perpetuate the Yuma traditions in a book. They 
answered that it was questionable whether such an activity 
served any useful purpose, and that if it did they could do 
it themselves without the assistance of a white man. Similar 
parties are to be found among other North American 
tribes. The attitude of the Yuma Indian to the mission is 
also quite different from that of the people of Duau, for 
example. The old visionaries and orators of the tribe preach 
against Christianity; there is a formal counter-movement. 
Now, strikingly enough, the North Americans are psycho- 
logically more akin to civilized nations than other savages, 


1 B. Aitken, “Temperament in Native American Religion’, Fournal Royal 
Anthropological Institute, 1930, |x. 
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and it is exactly among these people that the spirit of 
intolerance reigns. A true savage, who really believes in 
erintja (devils, Aranda) or tokwatokway (nature spirits, 
Duau), does not mind what others believe. If they don’t 
believe in devils, it is their own fault if the devils catch 
them. The necessity to combat unbelief by ‘missionary’ 
activity is not yet present. 

Thus tyranny, intolerance, and hate in religions or in 
classes and extreme nationalism, in short, the whole sado- 
masochistic organization of society which Laforgue finds 
characteristic of savages, is really typical of civilization. 
Compare the amiable comradeship which subsisted be- 
tween the somewhat morbid and redoubtable Pukuti-wara 
and. other Pitchentara, or the innocence with which Doketa? 
gave me a message for the King of England, with the 
attitude of Spaniards, that is, a highly civilized people, to- 
wards their king in the Middle Ages. 

“There probably never lived a prince who, during so 
long a period, and amid so many vicissitudes of fortune, 
was adored by his subjects as Philip II. was. Their affection 
was not lessened either by his reverses or by his forbidding 
deportment or by his cruelty or by his grievous exactions. 
In spite of all they loved him to the last. Such was his 
absurd arrogance that he allowed none, not even the most 
powerful nobles, to address him except upon their knees, 
and in return he only spoke in half sentences, leaving them 
to guess the rest and to fulfil his commands as best they 
might.’? 

In this passage, the well-known English historian ex- 
poses in its true light the contrast between the spirit of the 
Middle Ages and the spirit of the present. Anyone who 
really knows true savages* must realize that the principles 
of the French Revolution tend towards a return to Aus- 
tralian or Papuan democracy. The sadistic and masochistic 

1 He was chief in Loboda and yet on a footing of equality with the smallest 
boy. How could it be different among the whites? 

2 H. T. Buckle, History of Civilization in England, ii., 1902, 453-4- __ 

8 African peoples who have built great states and worship divine kings are 
no longer savages. 
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elements in social organization, the tendencies to cause or 
to suffer anxiety, are,as Laforgue points out, indeed present 
in all primitive peoples; but their strength increases with 
the height of civilization. Their growth in importance dur- 
ing the development of culture from the Aranda level to 
the French Revolution is also correlated with an increase 
in the size of the social units and a progressive limitation 
of real aggressiveness.1 In the conflict between id and 
super-ego self-punishing tendencies increase from genera- 
tion to generation, and therefore the state continually gains 
more power over the individual. I do not deny the contrary 
tendency of repressed impulses to express themselves. In 
modern literature and colloquial usage such tendencies are 
often identified with civilization, culture, or progress. 
Therefore those psycho-analysts who look at civilization 
from the point of view of the twentieth century will not 
share my judgment. But from the point of view of the 
stone age, civilization appears as a phobic mechanism of an 
ever-growing complexity, the resulting phobias being then 
elaborated in the ego to form character development or 
character distortion. This process reached its culmination 
in the Middle Ages with its persecution of witches and 


1 Truly primitive peoples display a very considerable emotional unity. But 
when aggression is outwardly inhibited, when the captured enemy is enslaved 
instead of eaten, primitive organization is past and a society with oppressors and 
oppressed has arisen. ‘It is remarkable that the more a man represses his external 
aggression the stronger and the more aggressive his super-ego becomes’ (Freud, 
“Das Ich und das Es’, Ges. Schr. vi. 400). Education and society rest upon identi- 
fication and object love among primitive peoples, and on inhibited aggression 
at the oral-sadistic level among the civilized. Lowie has well described the differ- 
ence between savage society and our own as follows: ‘It is harder to govern a 
million than a campful, a thousand equals than classes with warring interests. 
The point is that the savage solves his simple problem, we fall short of solving 
a more intricate one. Not that the savage as a savage is immune. As soon as he 
founds blue-bloods in Polynesia, human dignity becomes the prey of sadism as 
in any bureaucracy-ridden modern state’ (R. H. Lowie, Are we Civilized? 
Human Culture in Perspective, 1929, 293). 

* “Conceiving the State-agency as though it were something more than a_ 
cluster of men, we ascribe to it marvellous powers of doing multitudinous things 
which men otherwise clustered are unable to do’ (Herbert Spencer, The Study 
of Sociology, 1907, 157). Herbert Spencer also clearly recognizes that primitive 


man is eRe to restraint than his civilized brothers (Principles of Sociology, 
1906, 1. 61). 
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heretics, its rules of dress, its ceintures de chastité, and its 
omnipotent church. 

That our modern civilization is really a demolition of 
‘civilization’, a return to the social forms of the stone age, 
is evident when we compare the education of our children 
with the education of our grandfathers’ children on the one 
hand, and with the education of primitive peoples on the 
other. The social changes within a generation may be illus- 
trated from the experience of a former patient, a woman 
with three daughters who has left her husband to live with 
her parents. When the elder daughter is ‘impertinent’ the 
grandparents are indignant, while the mother is quite un- 
disturbed. This daughter is on the best of terms with her 
mother, but she cannot adapt herself to the ideas of her 
grandmother. The forty-year-old mother treats her thir- 
teen-year-old daughter as a grown-up person, but is her- 
self still a child to be ordered about and protected in the 
eyes of her sixty-year-old mother. The younger daughter 
of eight was unhappy with her grandparents. She told her 
mother she wanted to live with her father, but she thought 
that she would not be allowed to do so. Her mother 
answered that she could do what she liked, and go to her 
father if she wished. This she did, and became happy and 
good-tempered. She often visits her mother and is happy 
with either of her parents. But the grandparents are indig- 
nant because the child has had her own way. 

The same freedom is characteristic of Loboda (Duau). 
An old woman told me that her son had left her as a little 
boy to go to his uncle, with whom he had lived till he was 
married. Why? The child had asked for coconuts and she 
had refused him, having only two which she wanted for a 
feast to prepare the mona (pudding made of taro). Some- 
one said to the child: ‘Go to your uncle, he has many nuts’. 
This he did. ‘The child wished it’, said his mother. ‘Who 
could hinder him?’ Savages often hit their children when 
they are tiresome. But such an act is only a discharge of 
affect on the part of the much-plagued adult—by no means 
one that he persuades himself into believing is for the good 
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of the child. The Hermannsburg missionary once thrashed 
a boy who refused to go to school. This was the only time 
when he was in real danger. Nothing but his firearms pro- 
tected him from the rage of the Aranda. To them, to beat 
or punish a child is an unheard-of atrocity. They do it in 
the puberty rites as a socialized form of discharge for their 
aggression and anxiety towards the growing generation; 


but they are far from making an educational system of such 
treatment." 


Critics may object that I have neglected the concept and 
process of sublimation in a work about the development of 
culture. Analysis tries to make us capable of sublimation. 
How does this agree with its hostility to culture? Sublima- 
tion is not easy to distinguish from other forms of substi- 
tution. According to Bernfeld, valuable social substitutions 


1 Seligman quotes Melanie Klein (“The Development of the Child’, Inter- 
national Fournal of Psycho-Analysis, iv., 1923) 445) on the psycho-analytic ideal 
of education and observes that savages, who follow it to a great extent, are very 
seldom psychotic. But he establishes another important difference between 
savages and civilized peoples, namely, that savage children sleep with their 
parents (Seligman, ‘Anthropological Perspective and Psychological Theory’, 
Fournal Roy. Anthr., 1932, 221). The difference between their society and ours 
would seem therefore to be that, while they repress the Oedipus love (primal 
scene), we repress pre-genital forms of pleasure as well and inculcate a sphincter 
morality. The difference between the soft and loving education of savages and 
the insane methods of civilization (from the Middle Ages to the generation before 
our own) is often ironically stressed by Lowie: “There is almost a direct ratio 
between rudeness of culture and gentleness with children. . . . According to the 
uniform report of travellers, the unflogged children of savages are far less naughty 
than the children of whites who enjoy the superior advantages of Caucasian 
sadism’ (Are we Civilized? Human Culture in Perspective, 1929, 168-89. Cf. also 
177-8). Marguérite de Valois spoke a good Latin because she had been sufficiently 
beaten. Henri IV. of France told his son’s governess to whip the child often, 
“qu'il n’y a rien au monde qui lui fasse plus de profit que cela’. She was quick to 
obey the orders of the king. The two-year-old heir was well flogged and the 
nine-year-old king observed: ‘J’aimerois mieux qu’on ne me fist point tant de 
révérances et tant d’honneur, et qu’on ne me fist point fouetter’ (Lowie, /.c. 139)- 
Like king, like people; Berthold recommended the poor, who could afford no 
tutors, to bring up their children in diligence and virtue. ‘From the time the 
child begins to speak, keep a little whip by you always, on the wall or table. Then 
you can give him a cut on the bare skin.’ In the Catalonian nursery the enema 
syringe played the same réle as the whip among the Germans (Ploss-Renz, Das 
Kind, ii. 422). In higher civilization we are concerned with the repression, and 
the reaction and substitute formations, of the anal-sadistic stage of organization. 
_ The correlation between high civilization and cruelty to children holds also 
in Greece, Japan, China, and old Mexico (Ploss-Renz, ibid. 409). 
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can be formed without being necessarily the result of that 
type of deviation of impulse which we call sublimation. 
But in general we regard sublimation as any impulse-devia- 
tion that succeeds in providing an adequate motor dis- 
charge without anxiety. Fenichel illustrates this point by a 
good example. 

‘The child who learns to write well and with special 
inner participation has transferred anal erotic impulses to 
his writing just-as much as the child who smudges his page 
and displays inhibitions of the writing function. But in the 
first child we find a sublimation; he does not want to 
smudge, he wants to write. In the second child, this 
canalization of the impulse has not succeeded; he must be 
held by reaction formations, let alone, or inhibited by a 
counter cathexis. We tell neurotics to give up their infan- 
tile objects. But the normal man loves that woman most 
who most reminds him of his mother.’? 

To this I should like to add that the original Oedipus 
fixation remains in the unconscious even if its energy has 
been largely removed. In spite of occasional remarks of 
Professor Freud? and others to the contrary, I cannot easily 
understand how a sublimation, that is, an impulse-devia- 
tion, can occur without repression. First, there must be 
anxiety, then repression, and lastly the break through and 
motor discharge of the repressed in a form acceptable to 
the super-ego. Thus impulse energies are not damped down 
but canalized. In order that this can happen some power 
other than the id must have been operative. Sublimation is 
a more favourable form of defence than pure repression, 
reaction formation, etc. But from the point of view of indi- 
vidual happiness it does not follow that sublimation is pre- 
ferable to the satisfaction of the original impulse. This is 
indeed implied in Freud’s slightly ironical remark: “The 
attempt to employ analytical treatment for the sublimation 

1. Bernfeld, ‘Zur Sublimierungstheorie’, Imago, xvii. 404. Cf. also 
‘Bemerkungen tiber Sublimierung’, Imago, viii. 333. 
2 ©. Fenichel, Perwersion, Psychosen, Charakterstérungen, 1931, 133- 


8 Cf. Freud’s not quite unambiguous remarks quoted by Bernfeld, Imago, 
viii., and Sterba, Zeitschrift, xvi. 370. 
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of impulses is always praiseworthy, but by no means always 
to be recommended’. The earliest forms of culture prob- 
ably consisted not of reaction formations but of sublima- 
tions, and especially of those sublimations which may be 
described as abbreviated fore-pleasure activities (dancing, 
erotic stimulation of the skin such as the ‘lousing’ of 
monkeys). Then followed gradually the ‘ritualization’, that 
is, the spreading of the original anxiety over substitute 
behaviour. In recent times, however, the opposite process 
has been at work. Human activities are being ‘secularized’, 
that is, they are being freed from anxiety. 

Sterba has well expressed the stages in the deviation 
from the original aim. But only the first steps in this 
process concern us here. “The most primitive form of aim- 
deviation is the inhibition of the sensual and tender im- 
pulse. Its cultural value is at once evident. Jt prolongs the 
duration of such aim-inhibited impulses.8 The object and the 
direction of the impulse remain unaltered; but the impulse 
makes lesser claims. One might speak of this process as a 
moderation rather than a deviation of aim.’* This corre- 
sponds to the infantile situation where the child’s ego de- 
fends itself against the parent’s excessive libidinal stimuli 
and endeavours to convert them into adequate quantities, 
namely, into tender impulses. 


(2) The Principle of Retardation 


My views on the development of civilization resulted 
solely from my expedition and from a psycho-analytical 
investigation of savages. Therefore my pleasure was all the 
greater when, after my Congress paper, Dr. Ophuijsen and 
Dr. Balint told me that competent biologists had already 
expressed them, and that in fact they corresponded with 
the official standpoint of biology at the present time. I 


1 §. Freud, Gesammelte Schriften, vi. 73. 
2 Cf. below, the discussion of work. 
3 My italics. 

4 R. Sterba, ‘Zur Problematik der Sublimierungslehre’, Zeitschrift, xvi. 376. 
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therefore cite some very important and illuminating ob- 
servations of Professor Bolk.1 

In answering the question whether there is really any- 
thing specific in human organization (p. 4), Bolk first dis- 
tinguishes between primary and consequential characters. 
Man’s upright carriage is a consequential character, be- 
cause it is the effect rather than the cause of the evolution of 
pre-man into man, and other consequential characters arise 
as adaptations to it. Among examples of primary char- 
acters, on the other hand, he cites the following: orthog- 
nathy, hairlessness,? absence of pigment in skin, hair, and 
eyes, the form of the ear muscles, mongol development, 
the central position of the foramen magnum, the greater 
weight of the brain, persistence of cranial sutures, the 
female labia majora, certain variations of the jaw and cranial 
sutures (p. 6). Closer examination shows that these speci- 
fically human characters are present in the embryo and 
more highly developed in civilized than in savage people. 
‘In other words: structural properties, or relations, that 
are only temporary in the foetus of other primates, have 
become stabilized in the human species’ (p. 7). The char- 
acters differentiating men from apes are not newly ac- 
quired in the course of human evolution; they are merely 
transitory in apes and have become permanent in men.? 


_1L. Bolk, Das Problem der Menschwerdung, 1926. 

2 Cf. ‘The sexual life of civilized man is seriously disabled . . . it sometimes 
makes the impression of being a function in process of becoming atrophied, just 
as organs like our teeth and our hair seem to be ’(S. Freud, Civilization and its 
Discontents, 1930, 76). Teeth, hair, and sexual life are infantile, retarded. 

8 The stabilization of older stages of evolution in men is also assumed by H. 
Klaatsch (Der Werdegang der Menschheit und die Entstehung der Kultur, 1920, 
148 et pa. 366b). 

“While the lowest land vertebrates of to-day, the amphibia, possess a con- 
siderable number of skin and secretionary organs (skin glands), the reptiles and 
birds are almost entirely without them. Mammals are the first to return to what 
is clearly the original condition’ (p. 11). Here Klaatsch refers to an evolutionary 
principle of retardation (see below), though he does not apply it to ontogenesis. 
“The sweat and ciliary glands play a considerable réle in the temperature economy 
and metabolism of men and other mammals. Their development on the ventral 
surface of the body, permitting as it does the birth of more perfected young, is 
especially responsible for that close bond between the mother and child which 
culminates in the intimate community of human beings.’ To derive all that is 
human from this intimate association is but a step from here; but it can only be 
done with the assistance of psycho-analysis. 
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“Therefore the human aspect of a monkey foetus, or of 
the foetus and young of the anthropoids, is not due to any 
man-like feature in the ancestors of monkeys, as a literal 
application of the fundamental biogenetic proposition 
would suggest, but to the fact that men retain the foetal 
type when they are full-grown. The individual develop- 
ment of other primates includes a final stage which men no 
longer attain. While men’s development is conservative that 
of monkeys is propulsive’ (p. 7). Man, in his bodily struc- 
ture, is an anthropoid foetus that has attained the age of 
puberty. 

‘From this it follows that our anthropoid ancestors al- 
ready possessed all the primary specific characters of men, 
but only for a short period in their individual development. 
Human characters are not acquired; they were already 
present in the organization of our ancestors as temporary 
conditions. The human structure has been formed by two 
factors: functional adaptation of the consequential characters 
and conservation of the primary characters. What was a pass- 
ing stage in our ancestors has become an end stage in our- 
selves’ (pp. 8-9). Becoming human is becoming foetal; the 
development of man is in its essence not the result of 
natural or sexual selection but of a unitary principle of 
evolution. 

When a foetal property becomes permanent, when its 
development is inhibited, there must be some cause. Bolk 
speaks of a new evolutionary factor which he calls the 
principle of retardation. Retardation is not only found in 
the cradle of mankind; it also determines the individual 
development of men. What is essential in man as an 
organism? The answer is obvious: it is the slow pace of his 
development. This pace was gradually developed in the 
past by the hominidae, and the ‘retardation principle’ not 
only rules the development of humanity but also that of 
all living beings. Man’s form is the result of a ‘foetaliza- 
tion’, his development the consequence of a retardation. 
“The two properties have a close causal connection, for the 

1 My italics. 
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foetalization of the form is a necessary consequence of the 
retardation of its development’ (p. 12). 

Bolk next seeks the immediate cause of this retardation. 
It must be physiological, therefore the problem of becom- 
ing human must also be physiological. The endocrine 
system, or rather its hormonal products, can inhibit or 
accelerate growth. To such an inhibition the emergence of 
the hominidae must be ascribed; its effect on certain bodily 
characters has reached a maximal intensity. ‘Maximum 
inhibition is immobility, or, morphologically expressed, 
the suppression of the development of a character .. . 
(p. 14). Hairlessness, loss of pigment, etc., are therefore 
the results of maximal retardation, that is, elimination. 
But such eliminated properties remain latent. They be- 
come manifest again if the inhibiting hormones do not 
function regularly. Thus endocrine disturbances can cause 
hairiness. Pithecoid characters are latent in us, awaiting 
only the disappearance of the inhibiting force... (p. 15). 
Soma and germ plasm are alike subject to this retardation, 
andthe beginnings of the sexual function are suppressed. Dis- 
turbances in the endocrine system can produce the develop- 
ment of puberty in a girl of five or six, that is, at an age 
which would have been normal in our ancestors’ (p. 16). 

We may already feel that there must be a close con- 
nection between our psychological aspect and terminology 
and this biological conception. But such a parallel will be- 
come yet clearer when we come to another passage which 
I will quote in full. Before doing so, however, I must ex- 
plain that soma and germ plasm react differently to retard- 
ing influences, the soma being always more affected than 
the germ plasm; man becomes sexually ripe too early. There 
is, moreover, an important difference between the two 
sexes; the temporal gap between the maturity of the germ 
plasm and the soma is greater in girls than boys. 

‘Without considering this difference, a remarkable dis- 
crepancy between the development of germ plasm and 
soma has been established in man, which forms the biologi- 
cal roots of the problem of human puberty... . The female 
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germ plasm is substantially mature when the girl is four or 
five years old... . An interval of rest occurs from about the 
fifth year; functioning may not begin, the soma being by 
no means old enough for its consequences, namely, con- 
ception. There must be some force in the organism that 
opposes the functioning of the germ plasm. .. . The inhibit- 
ing force comes to an end at very different ages in different 
individuals, an event which is often determined by external 
stimuli2 ... What I will call the threshold-age for normal 
sexual maturity in the girl, at least in Holland, is about 
eleven. But a girl who begins to menstruate at this age is 
a biological contradiction, an organism with a basic func- 
tional defect. For while the functional ripening of the germ 
plasm makes the individual capable of conception, the 
soma is insufficiently adapted to this end... . Such a dis- 
harmony finds its natural explanation in the unequal re- 
tardation of human growth, the development of the soma 
being more retarded than that of the germ plasm. The 
potential ripeness in the fifth year, an age which fairly well 
corresponds with the sexual maturity of anthropoids, 
teaches us, I believe, the age at which the primal hominidae 
were sexually mature’? (pp. 23-5). 

Let us try to translate the retardation principle into 
psychological terms and to follow up its psychological con- 
sequences. The child is born in a helpless condition; but 
the infancy period, in which physical contact between the 
generations is replaced by psychological dependence, forms 
a bridge between the womb and the external world. In this 
period of dependence the seeds of human misery and of 
all our great achievements are sown. The germ plasm is 
already mature enough to react to the stimuli proceeding 
from the parents. But the soma is more subject to the 
principle of retardation, and therefore it must develop other 
retarding forces in its defence; the ego erects defences 
against the claims of its precocious libido. What is new 


1 My italics. 


2° CE: M. Levy Suhl, ‘Uber die frithkindliche Sexualitit des Menschen’, 
Imago, xix. 27. 
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in this representation is that we regard the psychological 
retarding forces (defence mechanisms, repression) as legiti- 
mate heirs of the analogous biological forces, or that, by 
reversing the analogy, we can speak of the effects of 
‘organic repression’ on evolution in general. The latency 
period fits easily into this scheme as a consequence of 
retardation. Thus Ferenczi and Freud quote Lipschitz as 
follows: ‘What has hitherto been regarded simply as 
puberty is probably only a second great phase of puberty 
which:begins in the middle of the second decade... . The 
period of childhood between birth and this second great 
phase can be described as the intermediate phase of 
puberty.’ When we derive the specifically human qualities 
from the ‘double beginning of human sexuality’ (Freud) 
we are applying the principle of retardation. , 

‘It is during this period of total or at least partial latency 
that the psychic forces develop which later act as inhibi- 
tions on the sexual life, and narrow its direction like dams. 
... We may gain the impression that the erection of such 
dams in the civilized child is the work of education; and 
surely education contributes much to it. In reality, how- 
ever, this development is organically determined, and can 
occasionally be produced without the help of education. 
Indeed, education remains properly within its assigned 
realm only if it strictly follows the path of the organic de- 
terminant and impresses it somewhat clearer and deeper.’? 

Puberty is well known to occur at different ages in 
different races, those who are most retarded displaying the 
most complex super-organic structure (culture). So also 
the first period of retardation in the development of the 
individual must be different in different races; the lower 
the culture, the less the intensity and the shorter the 
duration of the latency period.? 


1 A. Lipschiitz, Die Pubertatsdriise und ihre Wirkungen, 1919, 20; Ferenczi, 
Zeitschrift, vi.; Freud, Ges. Schr. v. 52. : ; 

2 Freud, Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex (Authorized Translation, 
1916), p. 40. ? ; 

8 Cf. Roheim, ‘Psycho-Analysis of Primitive Cultural Types’, International 
Fournal of Psycho-Analysis, xiii. 23. 
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Bolk clearly recognizes the anthropological conse- 
quences of his biological formula. The crocodile is sexually 
mature in its fourth year, long before man has lost his first 
teeth; the horse is already old before man has grown up. 
From such facts we can explain the basic elements of 
human life. ‘Do we not see in the human child’s long 
period of dependence upon his parents, both for nourish- 
ment and protection, the natural cause of the human family 
and therefore the basic elements of human society? Re- 
tarded development necessitates a longer association of two 
successive generations. This is the biological basis of 
human social life’ (pp. 19-20). 

The retardation of growth and the discrepancy between 
the rates of development in germ plasm and soma as deter- 
mining factors are also discernible at lower levels. “The 
neotenic forms of amphibia are sexually mature larvae; 
while the germ plasm has undergone its full development 
the soma has only completed a part of its original evolution’ 
(p. 25). 

Bolk cites many examples to illustrate the working of 
retardation and foetalization. The monkey is born with a 
complete covering of hair. A stage higher, the new-born 
gibbon has no hair on its ventral surface, though it 1s soon 
completely covered. The anthropoid ape is born naked, 
like the human child, but the hair on its head is rather long. 
After two months the whole body, except the forehead, is 
hairy. Such retardation approaches a maximal intensity in 
the human species, being more complete in women than 
in men (p. 27). Bolk derives the upright gait also from the 
persistence of a foetal condition and the consequential 
modifications which this has involved (p. 28). Human 
orthognathy is ‘the manifestation of an early foetal con- 
dition conserved to the utmost extent’. The process of 
growth in apes follows the same principle as that which we 
find in the case of the so-called lower races (p. 32). The 
persistence of a foetal construction in the pelvis explains 
the specific anatomy of the external sex organs of women 
and the direction of the vagina, which permits man to be 
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the only land mammal to copulate ventrally (p. 34). Here 
again, we appear to be concerned with the fixation of a 
feature only present in young apes. Young chimpanzees 
copulate ventrally; but after puberty they do so in the 
dorso-ventral position.1 The playful attempts at coitus 
among Central Australian children occur in the ‘European 
position’, while adults assume another attitude. 

The theory of retardation contributes largely to the 
problem of the differential psychology of different peoples. 
The northern races are the most retarded and, in certain 
respects, the most foetalized, though they are without cer- 
tain forms of foetalization displayed by other races, especi- 
ally the Mongols. Negroes are less retarded; development 
and decay are quicker (pp. 37-8). 

The speed of human development has become steadily 
slower, the age of maturity has constantly increased. Bolk 
asks whether this process of retardation, to which man 
owes his progress, will ever bring about his fall. We must 
remember that the inhibition of his vital processes cannot 
pass a certain limit without decreasing his vitality, his re- 
sistance against harmful external influences, and his capa- 
city for self-preservation (p. 43). 

Let us try to set aside the barriers dividing the indi- 
vidual sciences. We see at once the psychological and 
cultural consequences, or representatives, of the great 
force the fateful workings of which we have learnt to 
understand. Everything in the organism that tends to 
retain stimuli at a certain tension, everything that op- 
poses libido, end-pleasure, and also the relief of death, all 
defence mechanisms (repression, regression) must be con- 
ceived as differentiated forms of the retardation process. 
The ever-increasing difficulty, for the individual, of becom- 
ing independent, that is, adult, and the fact that savages 
strongly oppose the sexual impulse only in their puberty 
rites, while civilization tries to suppress infantile sexuality 
as well, can be explained as a special case of the ever- 
growing tendency to retardation. But conversely, as psycho- 


1 §. Zuckerman, The Social Life of Monkeys and Apes, 1932, 285. 
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logists we can regard the defence against vital processes 
(retardation) as the ultimate cause of all development. The 
latent survival of suppressed characters is strongly reminis- 
cent of the functioning of the psychical apparatus (return 
of the repressed). 

Thus the cure of civilization is beyond analysis, even if 
it fulfils all its tasks. Humanity sickens on its culture, the 
neurotic on his infantile memories. But the malady is only 
a special case of a universal process; fixation on infantile 
memories is an effect of retardation.! The psychological 
functions we can influence arise at a definite point in 
development. They fill the gaps caused by the different 
degree of retardation in soma and germ plasm. From the 
exalted viewpoint of biology everything can be reduced to 
a formula, but in practice and on closer inspection we find 
a complexity of psychological conditions and strivings. 
The cultural process is determined by the typical (or 
individual) trauma as well as by the soma and the germ 
plasm, by the ego as well as by the id. We may thus dis- 
tinguish two aspects of the process. 

(1) Super-Ego Formation.—The constituent experiences 
are introjected, the aggressive and pleasure-giving quali- 
ties of the parents both remaining fixed in the child as an 
autonomous psychic power. These processes cause us to 
remain children in mind though not in years, anxiety 
experiences (from the point of view of the id) being the 
main precipitates which determine the course of psychic 
life. In this sense psycho-analysis is hostile to culture, for 
it weakens the compulsive and anxious bonds between the 
generations and undermines the mechanism which has 
given rise to civilization. 

(2) The Biological Aspect of Retardation.—The savage is 
relatively older than the European. Jankitji, a boy of about 
eight, was already able to take the lead in his family during 
the absence of his father Pukuti-wara. And when I fell on 
rough ground and lamed myself for a time during a game 
of football with the boys in Sipupu, Bulema observed: ‘I 


1 Cf. on civilization as an organic process, $. Freud, Warum Krieg, 1933, 59- 
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could have told you. An old man like you shouldn’t play; 
that is for children.’ In Europe no one is pleased if he is 
called old, but among savages this epithet is a title of 
honour. The sports movement of to-day is an obvious con- 
tinuation and conservation of life’s period of play. When 
an analytic patient is freed from his infantile anxiety and 
guilt he is rejuvenated, that is, he has the courage to admit 
his youth. The mechanism of retardation threatens its own 
results (the duration of youthfulness); it spreads from end- 
pleasure to fore-pleasure and its derivatives. But psycho- 
analysis corresponds with the spirit of the times and is 
partly responsible for the modern tendency to weaken and 
dismantle the overgrowth of culture. 

The theory of retardation throws another light on pro- 
gress. When we remember that we are concerned with two 
groups of phenomena, which Bolk distinguishes as prim- 
ary and consequential, we see development in two opposite 
directions. The conservative (regressive) or retarding pro- 
cess causes an ever-increasing ‘infantilization’ of man, an 
ever stronger accentuation of what is specifically human. 
This process continually reduces the possibility of auto- 
plastic, consequential, adaptations and so makes it more 
difficult for the ever more helpless individual to adapt 
himself to his environment. Thus we have two movements: 
one regressive from the ontogenetic point of view; the 
other, the consequential adaptation, an offshoot of the 
former, but progressive from the point of view of the sur- 
rounding world. 

We have seen that the supposed similarity between sav- 
ages and children does not survive a close inspection. From 
certain points of view? it is the savage who is grown-up, 
and we who have become more infantile. What is the con- 
sequence of this for anthropology? We have been brought 
up to believe that the highest task of our science is to re- 
construct our own past by means of analogies with savages 


1 From the point of view of retardation. On the other hand, the psychic work 
that replaces autoplastic, consequential, adaptation has not gone as far as in 
civilization. 
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as the representatives of our infancy. But if savages are not 
our own ancestors still surviving in a state of childhood it 
would seem hopeless to try to reconstruct our past from a 
study of them. Such a conclusion, however, would be in- 
correct. Savages do represent our past; they are as adult as 
we once were. They represent a temporal past. They also 
represent a previous stage of development, for in them 
the second series of changes—autoplastic followed by 
alloplastic adaptations (consequential characters)—has 
only begun; the forms are still transparent, the latent 
meaning but little obscured. 


(3) Retardation, Ego-Development, and Play 


In a very interesting paper, published in Jmago about a 
year after | had sent my manuscript to England,! G. Bally 
applies the same principles to the problems of human 
evolution and to the development of the Ego.? 

His starting-point is the comparison of human and 
animal behaviour and his method is that of animal psycho- 
logy combined with psycho-analysis. We should not, he 
points out, take environment for granted in trying to ex- 
plain the origin of the Ego, for environment is conditioned 
by perception. The environment of an insect is something 
very different from that of a human being. Therefore 
animal psychology does not start from the concept of a 
unified environment. The milieu as such is divided into 
various functional areas; for instance the area of sex, the 
area of enemies, the area of prey. Bally proposes to discuss 
the area of prey, in which the oral incorporation of food is 
the final aim. 

Among lower animals such as insects, but also among 
lower Vertebrates, the motor process is more or less rigid 
and undifferentiated.? Certain environmental stimuli will 


1 My book was ready in August 1932 and I delivered a paper containing the 
whole argument at the Wiesbaden Congress. 

2 G. Bally, ‘Die frithkindliche Motorik im Vergleich mit der Motorik der 
Tiere’, Imago, xix., 1933, Heft 3. 

3 Bally, lc. 342. 
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always call forth the same series of responses. “The expres- 
sion ‘‘Impulse-melody”’ has been used in order to show 
that we are concerned with a motor structure rigidly em- 
bedded in space and time. The extraordinary accuracy of 
such mechanisms is illustrated by a species of solitary wasp 
which invariably stings the ventral ganglion of its sole 
source of nourishment, the golden beetle larva.’ This pre- 
cision is not acquired by practice—it is a biological quality 
inherent in the wasp. 

Among animals at a higher level of development this 
rigidity or stability is replaced by an infinite series of varia- 
tions. What remains rigid is only the portion of the motor 
process that is in immediate touch with the object, namely, 
oral incorporation in the area of prey or coitus in the area 
of sex. Such animals, among which variability replaces 
rigidity, are moreover distinguished from other species in 
that their infancy period is relatively long. In a species in 
which the function of protection against enemies falls to 
the parents, the area of enemies, as a functional area, still 
exists in the young; but parental care has robbed it of its 
real purpose. The motor element remains although it is 
no longer determined by the real aggression of enemies. 
It survives because it is inherited, but it has lost its aim or 
object. In other words the animal begins to play. Substi- 
tute enemies replace real ones. ‘Brothers and sisters and 
parents become pursuers and pursued, a moving leaf, a ball of 
paper is barked at and torn up; the animal plays.’4 

Bally quotes Kéhler’s experiments to illustrate the de- 
velopment of the area of prey. A banana or some other food 
is placed so that it must be noticed by the chimpanzee, but 
it is in another cage and out of reach. In order to get it 
the ape must use a stick which he can only reach if he puts 
a box below. He knows already how to handle the box and 
the stick, and the idea of fetching the box may eventually 
occur to him. But when he has put the box under the stick 
and climbed on it he again catches sight of the banana, 
and the direct attraction exercised by the food is so great 


1 Bally, lc. 343- 
R 
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that he renews his ineffectual attempts to grab it. He has 
forgotten all about the stick. There is thus a very close 
link between the animal and the aim so that every motor 
process that leads directly towards the aim is facilitated, and 
any activity in a contrary direction becomes extremely 
difficult. In the construction of the tests care must be taken 
that the component ‘away from the aim’ is not too great, 
for otherwise it cannot be assimilated into the composition 
of functions that lead towards the food (prey area). Such a 
fixation to a biological aim is really the same thing as what, 
in psycho-analytical terminology, is usually called acting 
according to the pleasure principle. A weaker emotion of 
longer duration will make it possible to use round-about 
methods, to act in accordance with the reality principle. 
Thus in the life of the higher animals we observe two 
different kinds of activity. In the first, activity is condi- 
tioned by the aim; in the second, the cathexis is displaced 
from the aim to the function. The second form, or play 
activity, tends towards endless repetition. ‘While the 
original tendency is, as we have seen, to eliminate the 
stimulus, or better the characteristic (of the field?), a tend- 
ency to repetition is manifest in play.’ Feeding ends with 
satiety, but play consists in an almost interminable repeti- 
tion and ends only with complete exhaustion.* The great 
difference between animal and human evolution consists 
in the extremely prolonged period of dependence of the 
human as compared with the animal infant. With the 
latter, economic independence commences at the end of 
the nursing period; but with the human infant there is a 
prolonged second nursing in which the parents have to 
provide food for the child, though this food is no longer a 
part of the parent’s body. “The extraordinary prolongation 
of parental care leads to a peculiar system of mutual de- 
pendence, which manifests itself not only in the fact that 
family ties are lifelong, but also in the division of labour.’ 


1 Bally, /.c. 347. 


® In Bally’s terminology, game is the ‘characteristic’ (Merkmal) of the field of 
prey, etc. —TR. 3 Bally, dc. 351. 
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The aim of a primitive community goes beyond the im- 
mediate purpose of satisfying hunger and extends to the 
storing of food to avoid the possibility of a lack of oral 
satisfaction in the future. Thus the infantile situation of 
oral dependence and security is ‘institutionalized’. By 
becoming permanent it has made possible that peculiar 
type of development which man regards as so valuable that 
he pronounces a blessing on the food he eats and thanks 
God for his daily bread.t 

The next problem which Bally tries to solve is the 
evolution of human consciousness. The animal in the ‘area 
of prey’ is attracted blindly towards the object that promises 
a satisfaction of its craving for food. But suddenly its atten- 
tion is arrested, its ears are cocked, its eyes are examining 
the whole field. It has the choice between the primary trend 
towards the prey and the reaction called forth by the new 
stimulus. Whole series of movements may be executed by 
way of trial. Primitive men think in spoken words, animals 
in movements. When the oral craving is satisfied by par- 
ental care the series of movements that are the precursors 
of satisfaction, the activity that results in obtaining food, 
survives, but the cathexis is displaced from the object to the 
function. In the beginning the stick used by the chimpan- 
zee as a toy has no independent existence as a concept. It | 
is only through a second displacement of cathexis from the 
movement to the object with which the movement is exe- 
cuted that the concept of the stick comes into being. To 
comprehend something means to take hold of it; the con- 
cept results from the interaction and mutual nullification of 
various motor impulses. Functional games are replaced by 
constructive games. The object gains a new significance, 
and the sounds emitted as an accompaniment of motor 
discharge by the animal now gain a stereotyped symbolic 
value; they represent an object.? 

This leads to a reconsideration of the psycho-analytic 
theory of ego-development. During the first few months 
aimless motor discharge begins to lose its spontaneous 

1 Bally, Lc. 354, 355- 2 Bally, Zc. 358, 359- 
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character and to find objects in the environment. The cur- 
rent that leads towards the object is interrupted by the 
tension which we call attention. Finally object relations 
become possible without motor discharge; a potential will 
is separated from kinetic activity. These transformations 
must somehow find their reflection in the central apparatus. 
The essence of this apparatus is tension. 

The author correlates his theory of ego-development 
through motor discharge with Freud’s views. The infant 
nourished by the mother, with an uninterrupted series of 
movements leading from oral craving to oral satisfaction, is 
in the primary-narcissistic phase of ego-development. But 
this position is disturbed by motor discharges that have 
survived from a previous period when there was no parental 
care. These have lost their aim but survive as functional 
play, and the objects used in such play exist only for the 
sake of the functional pleasure they afford. This is the 
phase of development which Freud calls that of the pure 
pleasure ego. The third phase is the product of the 
‘dialectic’ evolution of the two previous phases; for func- 
tional play becomes work, and new objects are found in 
the environment and invested with cathexis.1 

‘Just as the integration of all the functions of the field 
of prey lead to the creation of the objective external world, 
so too the integration of all those corresponding states of 
tension which move with the constant functional changes 
of play lead to a synthesis of all the germs of conscious- 
ness.’ 

The integration of a series of tensions acquired in play 
activity produces a continuity of contents, a specifically 
human constancy of self-consciousness. Bally concludes 
that all specifically human duality, the contrast between 
Ego and Id, has its roots in the phenomenon of retardation, 
in the lifelong dichotomy of a dispositional inherited unity. 
This is why mankind has two kinds of aims: the original 
biological ones which form the basis of the pleasure- 
principle, and the specifically human ones governed by the 

1 Bally, /.c. 361. 2 Bally, lc. 363. 
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reality principle which have evolved from the motor dis- 
charges of functional play activity.! 

I have quoted this interesting paper at great length for 
several reasons. In the first place Bally explains culture and 
the evolution of mankind on the same basis as I have 
attempted to use, but he approaches the question from 
another angle. While in the present book we are mainly 
concerned with the Oedipus situation, with Id and Super- 
Ego, Bally applies the principle of retardation to the evolu- 
tion of the Ego and the Reality Principle. Some readers 
might perhaps misunderstand the trend of my argument 
and regard Bally’s conclusions as diametrically opposed to 
my own at one point. I come to the conclusion that from 
the point of view of adaptation to reality primitive man is 
superior to civilized man, while Bally traces the evolution 
of civilization pari passu with the development of the 
Reality Principle. But the two things, namely, adaptation 
to reality and the existence of a reality principle, are not 
necessarily synonymous. In more primitive organisms 
there can be no contrast between pleasurable and useful 
activity. Take for instance the case of the above- 
mentioned wasp which always hits the exact spot that it 
ought to hit in procuring its prey. Here there can be no doubt 
that pleasurable activities are also useful for the individual 
and the species. The necessity to evolve a reality principle, 
that is, to learn to bear tension and to forgo immedi- 
ate wish-fulfilment in the interests of some ulterior aim, 
only arises after the process of retardation has made a fatal 
break in the original biological adaptation to environment, 
that is, when originally useful and pleasurable activities 
have been deprived of their aim and have degenerated into 
merely pleasurable movement, i.e. into play. The unity of 
pleasurable and useful function, which is characteristic of 
animals, still survives in a great measure in food-gathering 
societies. An Australian boy learns to throw the spear at 
rolling bark, and as he grows up the spear gets always 
heavier and the bark is replaced by lizards, mice, and 

1 Bally, Lc. 365. 
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finally marsupials. The girls play at nursing babies, which 
they will do in the future, and at gathering roots, berries, 
or seeds, which they already do when they are playing at 
it. In animals with a short infancy, juvenile activities do 
not differ from those of the adult. In the higher mammals 
and in primitive races this difference is slight; but among 
civilized peoples it is enormous, and man has to learn 
several modes of adaptation in the course of a lifetime. 
In a food-gathering community, such as Sipupu, the 
children’s life is not confined to useful play; there is the 
same contrast between work and play as in civilization. 
The children want to run about with other children in the 
jungle, and their fathers and mothers want them to come 
and help in the garden. Agricultural work gives neither an 
immediate satisfaction of the oral craving nor the func- 
tional pleasure of games. The planting of yams must have 
developed from a play activity of some kind; children 
messing about with roots that were left over from a meal 
may have been the real inventors. If so, the method of 
invention illustrates the development from adaptation to 
reality (an ape finding the roots it needs) through play to 
the reality principle. We may accept Bally’s conclusion 
that the reality principle in our sense of the word, that 1s, 
the capacity for deferred pleasure or wish-fulfilment, is a 
product of the infantile situation. 

It is only in animal species with a prolonged infancy 
that there is a marked difference between infantile and 
adult life, and it is therefore only here that we find con- 
ditions that may involve the formation of an Oedipus 
complex and the repression of infantile memories. The re- 
mark quoted above from Bally’s paper is very illuminating; 
brothers, sisters, and parents replace the enemy, or the 
prey, in the games of young animals. Birds that have nests 
on the earth need no instruction in flying; the first experi- 
ments of the young can be made without danger. But 
it is different with birds that live on high trees. Singing 
birds tempt the young out of their nests by showing them 
some food; storks and birds of prey will even shove them 
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out of the nest and the latter will catch them on their wings 
as they fall.1 The instinct to run after any moving object 
(as a possible prey) will induce young animals, e.g. puppies, 
to rush madly at each other or their parents. The larger 
members of the feline genus instruct their young in this 
kind of play; the mother moves her tail up and down 
and the young ones jump at it. 

While dealing with the importance of play in the for- 
mation of human mental life, I think I ought to rescue 
a book I wrote and some lectures I delivered in my pre- 
psycho-analytic or nearly pre-psycho-analytic period. The 
bulky manuscript is entitled Ritual and Concept,? and the 
psychological viewpoint is somewhere between psycho- 
analysis and the type of behaviourism represented by 
Bechterew. In this book I tried to show that ritual is inter- 
mediate between a ‘Realhandlung’, a series of movements 
adjusted to reality, and a concept; the movement series, I 
argued, first loses its aim in reality and is carried through 
with an imaginary object (ritual), while at a second phase of 
development the movement itself is also reduced to its 
ideological equivalent (concept). Furthermore, I held the 
view that these inhibited actions, play and ritual, develop 
in consequence of a prolonged infancy period, which is 
therefore the cause of human evolution. But the book, as I 
have already said, was not sufficiently psycho-analytical in 
tone, and later, when I got in close touch with psycho- 
analytical problems, I lost interest in the manuscript and 
even forgot about it; in fact I was only reminded of its 
existence by reading Bally’s paper. 

The imitative or play-element in ritual is indeed very 
conspicuous. ‘/” sacrificiis simulata pro veris accipiuntur.’* 
Divine beings are satisfied with an imitation, a substitute 
for reality. When the pious Numa Pompilius was ruler of 


1 Hesse-Doflein, Tierbau und Tierleben, ii., 1914, 667. 

2 Hesse-Doflein, /.c. 669. 

8 It was written in 1915-1916 and the lectures based on the book were de- 
livered in 1918. 

4 Serviusson, Aeneis, ii. 116; K. Schwenn, Die Menschenopfer der Griechen und 
Romer, 1915, 114. 
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Rome it became necessary to take some action against the 
thunderbolts and lightning that came crashing down from 
heaven. Faunus and Picus give good counsel to the king, 
‘quae carmina dicant, quaque trahant superis sedibus arte 
Jovem’. Jupiter Elicius appears and enumerates the sacri- 
fices needed to placate the lightning, that is, himself: 
‘Caede caput’ dixit, cui rex “parebimus’ inquit, ‘caedenda 
est hortis eruta caepa mets’, addidit hic ‘hominis’ ‘summos’ att 
ille ‘capillos’. ‘Then the god demands the soul and Numa 
offers ‘piscis’. The god laughs and consents to withhold 
his bolts on these conditions: ‘o vir conloguio non abigende 
deum’ An onion will do for a head, if the god wishes that 
of a man: then the hair and a fish, evidently regarded as a 
vehicle of the soul, is accepted instead of the soul. It is in 
play that young animals or human beings learn to substi- 
tute a dead mouse or a ball for a live one, a few twigs for a 
child, a piece of bark for a kangaroo. Lafcadio Hearn 
describes this principle in Japanese religion: “Now there 
are queer old Japanese beliefs in the magical efficacy of a 
certain mental operation, implied, though not described by 
the word xazoraeru. The word itself cannot be adequately 
rendered by any English word for it is used in relation to 
many kinds of mimetic magic, as well as in relation to the 
performance of many religious acts of faith. Common 
meanings of xazoraeru according to dictionaries are “‘to 
imitate”, “‘to compare’’, “to liken”, but the esoteric mean- 
ing is to substitute in imagination one action for another so 
as to bring about some magical or miraculous result. If 
somebody desires to erect a temple of Buddha but lacks 
the necessary means, it is just the same thing if he deposits 
a pebble before the image of Buddha, or instead of reading 
the 6771 works of Buddhist literature he may turn a 
reading-mill. A doll into which he sticks pins is equivalent 
to the enemy whom he wishes to injure.’ A Vogul widow 
kisses and embraces a doll as a representative of her dead 


1 P, Ovidii Nasonis, Carmina, ed. Riese, iii., 1874, 45. Fasti, iii. 324, 343s 
344; Aust in Roschers Lexikon, ii. 656, 657; Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der 
Rémer, 1902, 106; Preller, Rémische Mythologie, 170, 171. 

2 Lafcadio Hearn, Kwaidan (Tauchnitz, 1907), 73. 
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husband. The Chippewa make an image of the dead child 
and pretend that it is alive, the widow carries her husband’s 
bones in a bundle and calls the bundle ‘husband’,? and the 
Chinese believe that grave puppets and straw ‘souls’ are 
living beings or may become so at any moment.? 

The make-believe of young animals becomes a life- 
long, socialized, and serious attitude of primitive man, and 
finally in its endless ramifications gives rise to our own 
civilization. 


(4) Work and Civilization 


In Greece, in the cradle of Western culture, we find a 
series of myths with a common feature. The heroes sin 
against the gods and must atone for this with an eternal 
punishment or an eternal task. 

“The Oceanid, Clymene, bore to Iapetos the titan Atlas, 
Menoitios, the sly counsellor Prometheus, and the stupid 
Epimetheus, who was the first to receive woman, the illu- 
sion made by Zeus.’ So wrote Hesiod in the Theogony.‘ 
Thus Prometheus the ‘pre-thinker’ and Epimetheus the 
‘post-thinker’, the clever and the stupid, are inseparable. 
The figure of Epimetheus may well have been invented 
later in consequence of a folk-etymology; but this does not 
alter the fact that the unconscious, working on the same 
material, has added the figure of the wife-bringer Epi- 
metheus to that of the fire-bringer Prometheus. 

Chained to the rocks of Caucasus, the hero for ever 
expiates his sin. During the administration of justice to 
gods and men at Mecone, he sought to defraud Zeus by 
an unequal division of the sacrifice, giving the bones and 


1 Munkacsi, Vogul Népkéltési Gyiijtemény (Collection of Vogul Folklore), 
i. pp, ci, cxxxi; St. Sommier, Un estate in Siberia, 1885, 353; Patkanov, Die 
Irtysch Ostjaken, 1897, i. 144. 

2 Mooney and Thomas, ‘Chippewa’ in Hodge, Handbook of American Indians 
North of Mexico, 1911, i. 276; Ad. Bastian, Allerlei aus Volks- und Menschen- 
hunde, 1888, ii. 73-5. For other North American tribes, Dixon, “he Northern 
Naidu’, Bull. Am. Mus. xvii. 245, 254; Dubois, “The Religion of the Luiseno 
Indians’, Univ. Cal. Pub., viii., 1908, 100-103; Am. Anthr. N.S. vii., 1905, 625. 

3 R. F. Johnston, Lion and Dragon in Northern China, 1910, 277-380. 

* Roschers Lexikon, article ‘Prometheus’, p. 3054. 
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intestines to the gods and reserving the flesh for men. 
Therefore Zeus, who here appears as the original owner of 
fire, withheld this benefit from mankind. But Prometheus 
stole it in a hollow reed. Humanity as well as the perpe- 
trator was punished for this deed. The father of the gods 
caused Hephaistos to make a virgin out of earth, and 
Athene helped him to decorate her beautifully. Thus for 
man’s sorrow woman was created. The hero was chained 
with unbreakable fetters to the rocks of Caucasus. An eagle 
eats his liver, which always grows anew. 

What are the chief features of the myth? We may dis- 
tinguish the following: (2) deception of the gods, (4) steal- 
ing the fire, (c) chaining and eternal punishment. 

In a group of fairy tales and popular legends dealing 
with the co-operation between mortals and immortals, the 
supernatural beings are always deceived; human cunning 
wins the day.1 But who are the supernatural beings? In the 
popular legends or fairy tales, the devil plays this rdle; in 
Greco-Roman religion, the gods. Jn sacrificiis simulata pro 
veris accipiuntur? ‘Those who believe neither in gods nor 
devils can think allegorically of the rough forces of nature 
from whom human wit has wrested the material basis of 
culture. But even this interpretation does not satisfy us. 
It is intelligible but there is no certainty that it corre- 
sponds with the latent meaning of the story. 

We are familiar with an analogy to these myths and 
rites. An individual may lose money or any other object in 
order to avoid a greater loss, namely, out of castration 
anxiety. We recognize the dark powers he hopes to pro- 
pitiate in this way as models of his parental Imagines 
whom he has introjected in infancy to form his super- 
ego. We may therefore assume that in the myths also 
the hero originally represented the id-impulses, and his 
opponent, Zeus, the super-ego. 

According to Professor Freud, the saga gods still repre- 


1 Aug. Wiinsche, Der Sagenkreis vom geprellten Teufel, 1905; Grimm, 
Kinder und Hausmdrchen, 189. 

2 F. Schwenn, Die Menschenopfer bei den Griechen und Rémern, 1915, 1143 
Servius ad Verg. Aen. ii. 116. 
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sent the id-impulses and display no super-ego characters. 
But we find that these beings are recipients of sacrifices 
and stand for law and order under the supremacy of 
Zeus, the father of the gods and most emphatically a repre- 
sentative of the super-ego. Moreover, Prometheus was not 
only a titan and so a member of a rebellious race but 
was also himself described as being ‘too ambitious’, or too 
daring; thus he represented an ambition that deserved 
punishment.? The well-known Greek conception of huéris, 
that the gods do not give complete happiness to men, por- 
trays the gods as representatives of a punishing endo- 
psychic might. This indeed must be so in a religion that 
recognizes sin and punishment.’ “Together with neglect of 
sacrifice, which he describes as “‘folly”’, Hesiod mentions 
insufficient reverence to parents as a direct insult to the 
gods. ... ““Charon’s admonitions” (Pind. Pyrh. 6.22, and 
Schol.) begin with the commands to sacrifice to the gods 
and to honour parents, and even in Hellenic times these 
are the two essential elements of piety.’* “Adikein’, to do 
wrong, is to sin against the gods. Archilochos expresses 
this conviction with moving simplicity. The fox, whose 
young have been stolen by the eagle, complains: “Zeus, 
Father Zeus, yours is the power in heaven, you look down 
on every human deed, on bad and good. The unjust and 
just deeds of animals are in your keeping.’ 5 

Prometheus had sinned and trespassed. This is the mani- 
fest meaning of the myth; but so far we have done no 
more than recognize the punishing authority as a repre- 
sentative of an endopsychic power. What is the deed he 
has to expiate? He has got the better of the gods, stolen 
something from them which they had wished to withhold 
from men. As Freud has observed, there is a parallel to the 
story of Prometheus in another myth, Tityos (The Swol- 
len) was to the Greeks the symbol of ungovernable passion. 
He was the son of Zeus, by Gaea or Elara, and his father, 


1S. Freud, ‘Zur Gewinnung des Feuers’, Imago, xviii. 10. 

2 Roscher, = 3035. 

3 Cf. K. Latte, “Schuld und Siinde in der griechischen Religion ', Archiv fiir 
Religionswissenschaft, xx. * Latte, lc. 265. 5 Ibid. 266. 
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being afraid of Hera, had hidden him in the earth. He 
assaulted Leto, wife of Zeus, another Earth goddess, and 
as a punishment was stretched out on the ground, covering 
nine acres, while two vultures sat on each side devouring 
his liver. The liver was supposed to be the seat of the sen- 
sual passions, and the ancients regarded his fate as a talion 
punishment. Ti-tu-os, the Swollen, is a second Oedipus 
(Swollen-foot), who rapes his father’s wife, z.e. his mother, 
and is punished by two vultures continually eating his 
liver. The Epicureans conceived Tityos allegorically as one 
‘lying in the chains of love’ and the vultures as ‘afflictions 
of desiring love’. To us the vultures are more reminiscent 
of remorse,? and the growing liver suggests an erection 
symbol. Tityos, who has committed or attempted to com- 
mit the crime of incest, is punished by an eternal succession 
of erection and castration. In the Prometheus myth re- 
morse is represented by the eagle, i.e. father Zeus himself, 
and by a series of castrations.? We may therefore assume 
that Prometheus’ theft of fire is a disguised form of Tityos’ 
Oedipean deed. The creation of fire is the creation of men, 
and these acts are usually associated in myths. Prometheus 
is also a creator of men, or rather as the husband of Pandora 
(in his own person as well as in that of his double Epi- 
metheus) he is the first man. The structure of the myth 1s 
quite simple. It can be understood on the analogy of a 
dream. The dream text contains the wish in a distorted 
form; Prometheus steals from his father Zeus not the wife, 
but the fire. The anxiety content of the dream is very strong; 
for in the parallel version, Pandora, with all her gifts, the 
‘eternal feminine’, the real aim of human wishes, is already 
a punishment.‘ She is not stolen from Zeus, but given by 
the gods to the thief as his just reward. ‘The chained Pro- 
metheus is reminiscent of dreams of being impeded and 
of the eternal repetition of sin (erection) and punishment. 

1 Roscher, “Tityos’, 1054. 2 Gewissenbisse =‘bite of conscience’. 

8 The hypothetical identity of Cronus with Prometheus (cf. Marét, /.c. 587) 


is significant, for Cronus is both the castrator and the castrated. 


4 On the parallelism, theft of fire, theft of a woman, theft of a treasure, see 
E. Jones, On the Nightmare, 1931, 304. 
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Prometheus is no isolated figure; a series of beings are 
associated with him. These appear strikingly enough in the 
cradle of Western civilization and are all condemned to 
eternal work or punishment. The Danaides, the old maids, 
must always carry water in a sieve, that is, they must 
masturbate eternally without satisfaction. Oknos must al- 
ways mend a rope (penis) which is always eaten by a she-ass 
(anxiety of the mother).! Ixion, son of Phlegyas and Peri- 
mela, withheld the promised bridal gift sothat his father-in- 
law seized his horse instead. Then Ixion invited his father- 
in-law to a feast and let him fall into a pit filled with burn- 
ing coals where he was burnt up. Neither man nor god 
could purge the murderer of this sin. But Zeus took pity 
on him, gave him immortality (nectar, ambrosia), and made 
him his table companion. Being drunk with nectar, he next 
sought to seduce Hera and begot the Centaurs by a cloud- 
woman whom Zeus had made in Hera’s likeness in order 
to test him. As a punishment he was bound by Hermes to 
a winged and fiery wheel with four spokes, which eternally 
rotated, and rolled into the sky with scourges and the cry: 
‘Benefactors should be honoured’.? 

This myth belongs to the Prometheus-Tityos group. 
The name of Ixion’s father, Phlegyas (The Radiant),® 
the fiery pit, and the fiery wheel, are all reminiscent of 
Prometheus and the origin of fire. If Benseler’s etymology 
(foxvds, strength, virility) holds, the meaning of the name, 
‘The Lascivious One’, suggests Tityos and the nature of 
the crime.t But the myth seems to be composed of two 
stories, the punishment being twice motivated. The first 
version is similar to the Danaid legend; something occurs 
before the bridal night. The second is a parallel to that 
of Tityos. 

Laistner interprets the myth of Ixion as a nightmare. 

1 Cf. Roheim, ‘Mondmythologie und Mondreligion’, Imago, xiii., 1927, 
*Danaidenarbeit’. 

2 Weizsicker, ‘Ixion’ in Roschers Lexikon, vol. ii. Part 1, 768-9; Laistner, 
Das Ratsel der Sphinx, i. 303-5. 


8 Prometheus as epitheton of Phlegyas, Roscher, /.c. 3034. 
* Weizsicker, ‘Ixion’ in Roschers Lexikon, vol. ii. Part 1, p. 771. 
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The expiator’s cry is the cry of the awakening dreamer. If 
crime and punishment are the two fundamental elements 
in the dream, both must express the same latent thoughts 
but with different degrees of stress on the consciousness of 
guilt. Ixion turns for ever on the fiery wheel like the fire- 
stick (penis) in the process of making fire. The symbolism 
is explicit in a Rigveda song, quoted by Kuhn: “This is the 
rotating stick, the penis is ready. Bring the mistress of the 
tribe (or of humanity). Agni lets us twirl according to 
ancient custom.’! 

We are thus concerned with an eternal begetting, the 
eternity of which is conceived as a punishment. We first 
notice the association of fire and water in these stories, an 
association that has been stressed by Freud. Ixion, who 
turns on a fiery wheel, had intercourse with Nephele, the 
cloud-woman. But when we consider the version contain- 
ing the death of the father-in-law (Danaid-type) the char- 
acter of eternity seems to represent an incomplete sexual 
act, which Laistner compares with the tasks of the old 
bachelors in the future world (cleaning the clouds, etc.). 
All this becomes comprehensible if we start from the dream 
situation. The latent dream-thought is the wish to have 
intercourse with the mother, the wife of father Zeus. But 
this is also the content of the unconscious masturbation 
fantasy; hence the parallel between incest and an incom- 
plete sexual act. The dreamer is a boy who is not yet old 
enough to distinguish clearly between urine and semen; 
hence fire and water, the typical urethral symbol, are 
associated in the myth. Even the time factor may be de- 
duced from the structure of dreams, especially of dreams 
that wake the sleeper; the short period between stimulus 
and awakening appears as an eternity in the dream. 

Tantalus and Sisyphus belong also to the class of eternal 
expiators, though their myths are further removed from 
the latent content, and consequently more difficult to re- 


1 Rigveda, iii. 29, 1-3; Kuhn, Herabkunft des Feuers, 1886, 64. A.B. Cook 
also finds a close connection between the solar (fire) element and the coitus with 
Hera (Zeus, 1914, 1. 198, quoted by Marét, ‘Kronos und die Titanen’, Studi 
materiali di storia delle religioni, viii., 1932, Separate Reprint, p. 73). 
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construct. The first feature of Tantalus that strikes us is 
his name. He is really Taltalos and is identical with Atlas, 
who rebelled against the authority of the gods. In one ver- 
sion of the story, Tantalus actually appears as the bearer of 
the celestial sphere and has evident affinities with the arch- 
rebel, Prometheus. The sources do not agree about the 
nature of his crime. This is either his ungovernable tongue, 
which disclosed the secrets of the gods, or his theft of the 
nectar and ambrosia that he sent to his friends,? or the 
slaying of Pelops, whom he dared offer the gods as a dish. 
All these crimes, together with the well-known chief pun- 
ishment of Tantalus, belong to the oral field. From the 
point of view of comparative anthropology this myth, like 
the myth of the theft of fire, is a member of a group of 
stories in which something valuable is withheld by the 
gods from men. In the Indian parallel the theft of Soma 
takes the place of the theft of fire. Soma appears as Amrita 
in the epic tradition and is twirled like the fire. The gods, 
who wanted Amrita, took the mountain Mandara as a 
butter-stick and twirled it in the ocean. There was a din 
like the thunder of mighty clouds. The trees on the sum- 
mit of the whirling mountain rubbed together and took 
fire. ‘The fire lit up the mountain as lightning lights up the 
dark clouds. Indra extinguished it with rain, and the sap 
of trees and plants ran into the sea.* Thus the oral (canni- 
balistic) form of the Tantalus saga is probably already re- 
gressive, Tantalus-Atlas being originally a cult hero of the 
Prometheus type. But Tantalus suffers a double torment. 
The fruit disappears as he is about to eat it, and a rock 
hangs above his head always ready to fall and crush him. 
As the castration anxiety is represented in the Prometheus 
myth by the liver that grows and is bitten off, so here the 
birth anxiety is represented by a feeling of imminent pres- 
sure. According to K. Marét, Atlas (Tantalus) is the real 

1 Roschers Lexikon, l.c., and Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie, i. 656. 

* The abduction of Ganymede, the cup-bearer of the gods, is equivalent to 
the theft of the divine drink, and Kuhn connects both with the theft of fire, 


Herabkunft des Feuers, l.c. 
8 Kuhn, dc. 219-20. 
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hero of the saga of the separation of sky and earth; the 
child, who comes from the dark womb, separates the copu- 
lating parents. 

Sisyphus belongs to this group. But his myth, being 
probably a combination of different elements, is difficult to 
analyse. A common feature in all these myths is that the 
Greeks themselves, or more modern commentators, have 
correlated the heroes of eternal punishment or eternal 
work with humanity and have conceived them as symbols 
of human strivings and endeavours, in short, as repre- 
sentatives of culture. Sisyphus was képdsoros avdpar, the 
most crafty of men. He competes in cunning with Autoly- 
kos, and as a man of cunning he is the father of Odysseus. 
The name itself, being a reduplication of the word co¢os, 
means the ‘Wise’ or the ‘Crafty’. He gets the better of 
death as he does of men, and knows how to postpone his 
end. To Eustathius, he is the symbol of one who under- 
takes difficult and impossible tasks and never completes 
them. Since he is much associated with seafaring and com- 
merce, Weckler interprets him as the understanding and 
knowledge that brought trade and riches in the earliest 
times, and his stone-rolling as the fruitless endeavour of 
the human intellect. 

Tantalus, the sufferer from hunger, is not only one who 
tries to seduce the gods to cannibalism, but also the proto- 
type of wealth. Prometheus, ‘the provident’, has been con- 
ceived as human fate, at least since Aeschylus. He is 
aimrupatns, ‘the too ambitious’, the provident, the pre- 
venter of suffering, the saviour of humanity in the cata- 
strophe of the flood. The most important modern repre- 
sentative of this view is Schopenhauer, to whom Pro- 
metheus ‘personified human foresight, the capacity to 
think of the morrow that gives man his advantage over the 
animals; he must expiate this privilege with the perpetual 
torment of care’.? 

Some connection seems indeed to subsist between these 


1 Roschers Lexikon, article ‘Sisyphos’. 
2 Parerga und Paralipomena, iv. 206. 
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myths and human civilization. It can be no accident that 
the theme of eternal punishment or eternal work is only 
found among civilized or half-civilized peoples. Accord- 
ing to classical philologists, the myths only acquired their 
traditional form in the sixth century and in the Orphic 
tradition; but this is no objection to our view.! In a de- 
veloping culture the difficulties of the common people and 
the number of those subject to them steadily increase, work 
becomes harder and the reward less sure; and these con- 
ditions would naturally be mirrored in the myths.? Nor 
must we forget Christianity, the religion of Western civil- 
ization with a God who suffers upon earth and with souls 
who suffer eternally beyond the grave. Such representa- 
tives of prolonged punishment are thus to be found also 
in the cradle of our own civilization. 

Work and civilization are inseparable. By work we 
naturally mean any activity that has been taken from the 
pleasure principle and adapted to the reality principle. 
Man has learnt to renounce a momentary impulse- 
satisfaction, or to delay it, in order to avoid a greater 
‘unpleasure’ (Un/ust) in the future. He has become 
‘provident’ like Prometheus. 

Winterstein has made some illuminating remarks upon 
this theme. He points out that the economic concept of 
work has always included a feeling of ‘unpleasure’. The 
Middle High German /rebeit denotes ‘hardship’, ‘neces- 
sity’, ‘difficulty’. ‘A Greek myth tells of the crafty merchant 
and first king of Corinth, Sisyphus, who for his sin was con- 
demned by Zeus to the perpetual labour of rolling a heavy 
stone up a mountain in the underworld. This is the picture 
of a man who over-exerts his intelligence, in perpetual 
discontent, to gain material wealth, which never satisfies 
him since what he really wants is love. The labour of Sisy- 
phus, which to the Greeks was a horrible punishment, has 
become the ideal of the modern industrialist.’* 


1 The ‘punishment’ motive is regarded as late. Cf. Mardt, “Arras dhodgpwv’, 
Philologische Wochenschrift, 1926, 588. 
2 Cf. on this period G. Glotz, Histoire grecque, 1925, 220, 228, 232. 
® A. Winterstein, ‘Zur Psychologie der Arbeit’, Imago, xvill. 149. 
Ss 
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By ‘work’ we really mean only such activities as are con- 
nected with the idea of a subsequent and conditional reward. 
No one would maintain that an ape works when he picks a 
fruit from a tree, or a lion when he kills a gazelle. At the 
stage of collecting and hunting, as in Central Australia, 
one cannot speak of work in the literal meaning of the 
word—a fact which Winterstein has rightly pointed out. 
Effort not immediately directed to the satisfaction of 
hunger only occurs under two circumstances. Firstly, when 
tools are being made. Tools have always been recognized 
as extensions of human organs, and the work of making 
them is an extension of an aggressive activity which is 
directed outwards and serves the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. Apart from tool-making, work only occurs during 
the preparation of the rites: string is made from cut hair, 
waningas are prepared, and the body is plastered with 
blood taken from the penis. The preparations last half the 
day, the performance only a few minutes. We know that 
the primal scene is reproduced in these performances. But 
they may be regarded as work in one sense, for the old 
men who perform them are paid for their services with gifts 
of kangaroo and other meat (¢jaurilja). ‘The child was the 
observer in the primal scene and was prevented from par- 
ticipating in it by the circumstances. The adult reproduces 
the situation after subjecting it to some secondary elabora- 
tion of his own. He now appears in the active réle, but 
the woman has been eliminated and the theme of self- 
punishment (blood-letting, subincision) introduced as a 
preliminary to the scene itself. The child, to whom the 
father denied participation in his pleasure, is now the good 
father who shows himself to the son and receives his reward 
in an oral, i.e. infantile, form. 

If, following Freud, we regard the gods in the Pro- 
metheus myth as representatives of the id, Prometheus 
becomes the representative of renunciation; and his 
achievement, the great cultural act of the discovery of fire, 
is performed with energy, or better libido, that has been 
diverted from its original aim. This interpretation is as 
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good as ours and certainly nearer to Greek consciousness.1 
According to our view, the latent content of the myth is 
concerned with coitus and incest. These sins are pun- 
ished by the father, and introjection follows; the external 
danger becomes internal. The desire continually returns 
(the liver) and is continually eaten by the eagle (super-ego). 
Prometheus is not chained because he has stolen fire and 
completed the cultural act; he has discovered fire because 
he is chained, that is, because his direct impulses are in- 
hibited. If the chained monsters are loosed, if the impulses 
are freed, the end of all things would arrive, culture would 
crash, and the world would see the “Twilight of the Gods’. 
The common view that culture was forced on man by 
necessity as an alternative to destruction in the fight for 
existence cannot be proved in this form. Why have the 
other primates developed no culture? Plato’s poetical inter- 
pretation of the Prometheus myth represents a point of 
view having a certain justification. The gods created mortal 
beings from earth and fire, and Epimetheus divided the dif- 
ferent capacities between them. He gave the animals various 
properties for the purpose of self-preservation and did not 
observe in time that he had used up his supply before men 
were equipped. Prometheus noticed the omission, and in 
order to make it good he gave men understanding. Man’s 
strength is a consequence of his weakness. Because of his 
retardation and his long period of infancy, his impulses are 
‘chained’ by a power that has become endopsychic, and he 
seeks satisfaction in substitute activities. Masturbation and 
masturbation fantasies are expressed as feverish activity in 
dreams (see also the Danaid, Oknos, Prometheus, and 
Ixion myths), and in the same way the mixed wish for 
pleasure and self-punishment is satisfied by substitute 
actions (boring wood for fire, boring holes in the earth for 
agriculture, twisting cut hair for string) that are fore- 


1 In so far as Prometheus typifies human civilization. For this very reason 
it can hardly be the original meaning. ; 

2 Cf. K. Krohn on Prometheus, “Der gefesselte Unhold’, Finnisch-Ugrische 
Forschungen, vii. 127. 

8 K. Bapp, ‘Prometheus’, Roschers Lexikon, vol. iii. Part II. p. 3066. 
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runners of real work. Anxiety causes the replacement first 
of coitus by masturbation, then of masturbation by substi- 
tute actions, and spreads at last over these substitutes as 
well. Analysis makes the patient capable of work by freeing 
him from his latent anxiety, or reduces the tendency to 
excessive work by resolving the obsession and anxiety 
behind it. 

Advance in work and civilization has been conditioned 
by the progressive repression of forms of instinct satis- 
faction that were originally free. Savages are not champions 
of liberty, for one only fights for what one does not possess. 
In the psycho-analytic history of work we must first dis- 
tinguish the direct pursuit of food, a form of pre-work 
which we share with animals and which is derived from the 
externally directed component of the death impulse. Next 
comes a specifically human layer built upon repressed (re- 
tarded) phallic-genital tendencies. In Australia the spear, 
as the typical phallic weapon, is the chief vehicle of the 
self-preservative impulses, and in the Pigmy culture the 
arrow probably plays this rdle. Repression spreads from 
primary to secondary erotogenic zones. The Papuans 
(Melanesian) of Duau already possess a concept of cleanli- 
ness. They have their own latrines, wash themselves, and 
are very fond of purgatives. Their chief work (cultivation) 
is a sublimation of various impulses, anal interests (identi- 
fication of yams with excrement) playing an important réle. 
Agriculture necessitates a postponement of pleasure which 
seems to suggest a strengthening of the sphincter function 
and an increased capacity for restraint. 

As I have often said, the people of Duau are self- 
consciously civilized. At a sagari (ceremonial division of 
food) they threw me a piece of pork from the platform and 
called out: ‘O Doketa (my name among the aborigines)! 
You have seen our land, our houses, our customs, but 
we do not know your country. When you go home, tell 
them (the whites) that we are not like wild kangaroos, eaters 
of rotten wood, but have our customs and habits also.’ 

The hero of this civilization is Tauhau, husband of his 
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sister, from whom all customs and feasts are derived. He 
is the creator of the canoe feast (ziauru) that is given at the 
launching of a canoe to reward those who have helped in 
the work. Formerly the boats lay ready in the budobudo 
trees, and one only had to cut them out. But as these ready- 
made boats soon rotted ‘Tauhau invented another method 
of construction. They are now made from mwadara wood 
with axes and magic formulas. The hero found people to 
help him in the work, arranged a feast (xiaurz) and said to 
them: ‘I divide this up. The canoe is launched, and happi- 
ness rules in the village. This is the new way, for formerly 
it was bad, there was no happiness (wjowana).’ Here 
Tauhau, as a real culture hero, gives the keyword to an 
imaginary oration. So far, we have been playing the part 
of the prosecutor with civilization as defendant; let us 
now imagine Tauhau acting for the defence, as advocate 
of civilization. He shows us the reverse of the medal. By 
lengthening the way to satisfaction, we have also prolonged 
the fore-pleasure, the foretaste of things to come. On the 
one hand, we find the hallucinatory infantile form of satis- 
faction which is only tolerant of slight tension; on the 
other, civilization with its method of postponing satisfac- 
tion till the distant future or even putting it off altogether.t 

From this point of view our paradox of the maturity 
of savages and the progressive childishness of civilized 
peoples is incorrect. Being grown up ina biological sense is 
something quite different from being grown up in civiliza- 
tion. A child is naturally more narcissistic and less capable 
of tolerating tension than the adult. But the fact that we 
can postpone satisfaction at all is conditioned by our re- 
tarded development. We can participate emotionally in the 
primal scene before we are physically capable of satisfying 
our wishes. Therefore when we said that culture consists 
in becoming ever more childish we expressed ourselves 
with too much exuberance and too little precision. What 
we really meant to say was only that the mechanisms that 


1 Cf. Fliigel, ‘Maurice Bedel’s ‘‘Jerome”. A Study of Contrasting Types.’ 
Psycho-analytic Quarterly, i. 653. 
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arise in the infantile situation assume ever more complicated 
forms, expose us to ever greater tensions, and so form the 
basis of culture. A child is intolerant of tension, but it is in 
the infantile situation that toleration of tension, 2.e. civiliza- 
tion, is evolved. It isalso worth observing that the reward of 
human labour depends largely upon others. Man has there- 
fore become more helpless; like the child, he is far more 
dependent upon his fellows for the satisfaction of his needs 
than animals. The higher the culture the greater the 
dependence. A Pitchentara can make his spear, build his 
hut, hunt and cook kangaroos, without assistance. A 
Papuan is to some extent (for house and canoe building) 
dependent on his civilization, and co-operation evolves on 
the basis of the ambivalent relations that constitute the 
family complex. His relations, whether maternal, paternal, 
or by marriage, stand by himasthe parents stand by the child. 
Ancient and modern civilization are both well characterized 
by the words of Pliny: ‘d/enis pedibus ambulamus; alienis 
oculis agnoscimus; aliena memoria salutamus; aliena vivimus 
opera. ... Nihil aliud pro nostro habemus quam delicias.’ This 
is also a fairly exact description of the infantile situation, for 
the child is dependent upon others for all its needs and the 
only thing it can attain independently, auto-erotically, is 
pleasure. In ancient civilization slave labour replaced par- 
ental care, and modern civilization goes one step further 
by substituting the machine for the slave. The problem of 
becoming adult is now a specific task, for the son of higher 
cultures must accomplish something? on his own account 
in order to win the love (regard, money) of his fellows. 
From time to time the tension, all that has been wrested 
from the impulses, is felt as unbearable and projected on 
to a heroic figure like Prometheus or Ixion. A civilization 
that is rightly described by its most distinguished repre- 
sentatives as ‘Faust-like’, that is, as always striving towards 


1 Quoted by H. Sachs, “The Delay of the Machine Age’, Psycho-analytic 
Quarterly, ii., 1933) 412. 
2 The ‘accomplishment’ of the child consists in defecation, of the male in 


the sexual act. Cf. K. Horney, ‘Die Angst vor der Frau’, Int. Zeitschrift fir 
Psychoanalyse, xviii. 16, on ‘efficiency’. 
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new deeds, cannot possibly form the environment of happy 
men. One may object that complete happiness is only to 
be found in death; but this does not alter the fact that the 
optimum, the juste milieu, is found rather among savages 
than among civilized peoples. I took an ‘icy ball’, a sort of 
refrigerator, with me to Normanby Island. The apparatus, 
and especially the ice which the aborigines had never seen 
before, evoked universal amazement and dismay. The 
said: ‘O white man! Your wisdom is like madness!’ And 
they made the same comment when I spoke of the giant 
ships and cities of Europe. By this they meant that the 
white man, like the Promethean hero, requires too much. 
They could see no purpose in making the ships so big or 
the drinking water so cold. A child who cannot stay still is 
called gewana arejo, ‘trunk of desire’, that is, one who 
always requires something. Old Kauanamo used to say, 
when the Sipupu people bothered him too much for tobacco 
or betel nuts: ‘I won’t come to Sipupu any more, for the 
people are too gewana’. That is, they are too ‘demanding’, 
‘discontented’, ‘morbid’. It is especially for having this 
gewana-character that the aborigines reproach the Euro- 
peans. 

But culture and work can be seen from two sides. ‘The 
achievements of man are truly great, and there have always 
been poets to admire and praise the hero. Professor Freud 
writes as follows about psycho-analytic therapy in his newest 
work: ‘The aim is to strengthen the ego, to make it more 
independent of the super-ego, to enlarge its field of view, 
and to build up its organization so that it can appropriate 
new bits of the id. Where id was, shall be ego. This is a 
work of civilization, like the draining of the Zuydersee.’ + 

But how did men acquire this faculty? It is only to a 
slight extent based on the ‘natural’ reactions of the ego to 
the surrounding world (externally directed destructive im- 
pulse), its chief components being libidinal derivatives 
which the infantile situation has diverted from their direct 


1S. Freud, Neue Folge der Vorlesungen zur Einfiihrung in die Psychoanalyse, 
933, III. 
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aim. Lowie characterizes the relation between humanity 
and the other primates in a few pregnant sentences. ‘Man 
has the same biological task as the chimpanzee. Both must 
match their forces against powers of destruction, or go to 
the wall. Man has forged ahead of the ape by passing on 
his experience to the next generation. . . . Posterity learns 
to chip a stone knife avd to chop off a finger joint with it in 
mourning or prayer. Fire-arms shoot down game and 
human beings. Rulers elaborate law for large states and 
devise torture chambers. . . . The result is largely to nullify 
the good achieved. As if life were not an inexhaustible 
source of ills, man gratuitously adds to the load. The 
struggle is no longer merely one of adaptation to nature, 
but largely with “the toils that infest our hearts and 
brains’’. Is the game worth the candle? Our chimpanzee 
may inherit nothing in the way of tools, dress, or hut to aid 
and shield him; but neither is he summoned to trial for 
bewitching a fellow ape or sacrificed as a messenger to the 
ancestors of an anthropoid chief.’ 

Psycho-analytic experience seems to show that cultural 
progress arose out of the fear of endopsychic dangers, 
which themselves owe their existence to the fact that the 
infantile situation has been prolonged. Thus culture is a 
secondary ‘advantage of disease’ (Krankheitsgewinn). 


(5) Summary and Conclusion 


The way has been long, and now that we are at our goal 
it will not be superfluous once again to glance back at our 
starting-point. If instead of thinking of ‘savages’ in the 
mass we remember living people we have known, like old 
Yirramba or Ramoramo, we shall seek to explain the 
peculiarities of their behaviour from their lives, rather than 
from a hypothetical primal age. The first step we made on 
this new road was the discovery that Central Australian 
totemism (ancestral cult) has a forerunner in the belief 
in demons which are projections of the copulating and 

1 R. Lowie, Are we Civilized? 1929, 293-4. 
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therefore, to the child, terrifying parents. The totemic 
cult is a second endeavour to master these impressions, 
this time by introjection, by means of a social and dramatic 
representation of the primal scene. 

I discovered also that individual civilizations could be 
derived from typical traumata of infancy, and that their 
structure represents a defence against and sublimated 
repetition of these traumata. According to the ontogenetic 
theory, the character of a civilization is perpetuated by a 
vicious circle, the specific form of the infantile trauma in 
any group being itself conditioned by unsatisfied compon- 
ents of the normal sexual lives of the adults in this group. 
We may suppose, though we cannot prove, that consti- 
tutional factors provide the minimal differentiations on 
which are built up the specific libidinal habits of adults in 
dealing with their children. The differential features of in- 
dividual civilizations are ontogenetic. On the one hand, 
the same traditional content, the same sublimation forms 
of the infantile traumata, are handed down; and on the 
other, the same traumata are repeated. Thus arises the 
stability of a culture and the psychological effectiveness of 
its traditional institutions. The assumption of a collective 
psychology becomes either unnecessary or comprehensible. 

We then raised the question of the extent to which the 
primal-horde hypothesis is still essential If the fate of 
individuals and of individual cultures can be explained 
ontogenetically in terms of their infantile experience, it is. 
natural to look for a similar explanation of the development 
of what is common to men, namely, culture in the widest 
sense of the word. If we can fully explain the rites and ideas 
of living savages ontogenetically, the primal-horde hypo- 
thesis seems to be superfluous. Against this view we may 
cite those myths which seem incomprehensible without the 
primal battle, as well as reliable data on the lives of higher 
apes having a social organization strongly reminiscent of 
F'reud’s hypothetical primal horde. But if, following Freud, 


1 Cf., on the difficulties of assuming an ‘inherited memory’ of the primal 
horde, R. E. Money-Kyrle, Aspasia, 1932, 33- 
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we assume that man or pre-man once lived in a primal 
horde, there remains the difficult problem of the transition 
from this stage to the stage of genuine human society. The 
inadequate satisfaction of the victors and the postponed 
obedience to the slain father, the two motives suggested by 
Freud, seem insufficient to account for so great a change. 
The primal-horde state must have lasted very long, and it is 
difficult to see how the lack of satisfaction could have ac- 
cumulated with time. If this cause was insufficient in the 
first generation, why should it be so in the hundredth? 
Moreover, the motive of post-mortal obedience, which we 
know in clinical practice, is not such a general phenomenon 
as could appear as an individual parallel to phylogenetic 
development. There are two actors on the stage in the 
Freudian drama, the primal father and the brother horde. 
The great change occurs in the minds of the brothers. 
But this contradicts experience. To-day real changes occur 
only in the minds of children, and this must have been so 
always. If our hypothesis is correct there were three actors 
in the great play: the father, the brothers, and the children, 
that is, the undeveloped members of the horde, the ob- 
servers. [hus the primal battle becomes a very compre- 
hensible trauma; for, among higher apes, the child clings 
to the mother in its terror and is often squashed in the 
fight. According to Zuckerman’s description, primal fight 
and primal scene immediately succeed each other. The 
young in the ape horde are treated as sexual objects from 
the beginning. There is no shortage of traumatic experi- 
ences, both real and libidinal. We have assumed that the 
change had occurred in the observers by the repression of 
the infantile experiences. This repression was followed by 
a return of the repressed in the form of substitute actions 
(play battles), which gradually tended to replace the real 
fights. But when did the repression begin? Why is there no 
civilization among animals? We can answer this question 
when we know that progress in the animal world coincides 
with a prolongation of the infancy period. Man develops 
more slowly than all other animals, so that his unripe ego 
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is more influenced by the traumatic experiences of infancy. 
In the polygamous primal horde the unsatisfied libido of 
the many wives flows towards their children, who are there- 
fore especially fixed on their mothers and susceptible to 
the experiences of the Oedipus situation. 

The problem of the emergence of culture, or of the 
specifically human element in man, is really identical with 
the problem of the genesis of the super-ego. In Central 
Australian society, the ¢jurunga is a symbol of the super- 
ego. But the tjurunga is also a phallic symbol, and the 
tjurunga cult a representation of the primal scene. This 
suggests that the development of the super-ego in the 
individual can be likewise explained by the prolongation of 
the period of infancy. ‘The child introjects the primal scene 
with the pleasure in ideal participation and the prohibi- 
tion of actual participation. Hence the double structure 
of the super-ego: thou shalt be like the father, and yet not 
like him. Since the super-ego is the after-image of the 
parents who give pleasure but, at the same time, forbid it 
(primal scene), or who, in the seduction trauma, give too 
much pleasure, the acquisition of this new psychic factor 
is not incompatible with the pleasure principle. The primal 
scene becomes endopsychic and lives on in the relations 
between the sadistic super-ego and the ego. The pleasure 
and danger in the infantile trauma explain both the origin 
of the unconscious (in which we remain psychically fixed 
on infantile forms of pleasure) and the origin of repression 
(which is conditioned by the terrifying aspects of these 
experiences). : 

We may make the following suppositions concerning 
the development of ape society, based on the principle of 
dominance, into human forms of organization. The differ- 
ence between a gerontocratic primal society and the society 
of the higher apes is to be found in the permanence of the 
infantile situation. Apes are ruled by actual force, but in 
human society the old man always remains the powerful 
father of the first period of infancy, who in the rites re-acts 
the primal scene in a sublimated form. In the infantile 
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situation we acquire the capacity to inhibit our aggressive- 
ness ; and because this inhibition spreads over other spheres, 
it exerts a decisive influence on the development of culture. 
In primitive society, the object-libidinal impulses form the 
basis of the solidarity of the group, while the aggressive 
impulses are mainly projected outside the tribal boundaries. 
At a higher stage, enemies are not eaten but enslaved, so 
that an organization arises in which love and adaptation to 
reality no longer hold the balance. Primitive society is an 
object-erotic organization, civilized society an anal-sadistic 
one. [he difference is striking when we compare the re- 
lation between leaders and led, between adults and chil- 
dren, in a feudal state with that found among primitive 
peoples. On the one side is a regulated system of giving 
and receiving debts and obligations, of compulsions of all 
kinds, that is, a continual struggle with the super-ego; on 
the other, a classificatory system in which everyone is a 
‘relation’ and ‘good’. The severity of the super-ego grows 
with the damming of aggression; we do not eat every other 
child, but we ‘educate’ them all instead. The civilized indi- 
vidual cannot love all the people in our states and cities; 
hence we require prisons, police, and penal laws. The 
liberating tendencies of the French Revolution and of 
modern culture are to be conceived as backslidings to- 
wards the primitive (Rousseau); they do not form the 
essence of the process that determines human history and 
that, as a progressive humanization, we call culture. This 
process can only be derived from the principle of retarda- 
tion (Bolk), which has prolonged the infancy of our primal 
ancestors. Only man has developed a morality, that is, 
a conscious and unconscious defence-mechanism against 
the satisfaction of his impulses; for the biological basis of 
this mechanism is only present in man, We suffer sexual 
traumata at an age when our organism is incapable of deal- 
ing with them. Why do we have Oedipus conflicts? Because ~ 
we have absorbed our pleasure-giving and over-powerful 
parents into our undeveloped egos, during the long period 
of our infancy, and so formed the basis of ambivalence and 
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endopsychic conflict. But when we regard the process of 
cultural development as a special case of the evolutionary 
principle of retardation we cannot imagine that we can do 
anything to oppose it. Things are as they are. The primacy 
of the intellect, which has developed in the course of a long 
deviation from the primacy of the sexual impulse, has 
nothing left but to adopt a rather more friendly attitude 
towards its original ancestor, and to free the process of 
retardation as much as possible from anxiety and depriva- 
tion. Culture should be made for man; not man for culture. 

Yet we have gained much from civilization. We have 
learnt to conserve fore-pleasure, and to prolong youth and 
life itself. 

‘At one time or another, by some operation of force 
which still completely baffles conjecture, the properties of 
life were awakened in lifeless matter. Perhaps the process 
was a prototype resembling that other one which later in a 
certain stratum of living matter gave rise to consciousness. 
The tension then aroused in the previously inanimate 
matter strove to attain an equilibrium; the first instinct 
was present, that to return to lifelessness. The ving sub- 
stance at that time had death within easy reach, there was 
probably only a short course of life to run, the direction of 
which was determined by the chemical structure of the 
young organism. So through a long period of time the 
living substance may have been constantly created anew, 
and easily extinguished, until decisive influences altered in 
such a way as Zo compel the still surviving substance to ever 
greater deviations (retardation) from the original path of life, 
and to ever more complicated and circuitous routes to the attain- 
ment of the goal of death.”* 

1 My italics. 
_? My italics. S. Freud, Beyond the Pleasure Principle (Authorized Transla- 
tion, 1922), pp. 47-8. 
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Mataltji, the Dog of the Kangaroo Ancestors. 
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Decorated Kuntankas used in the Andara Pitjeri Performance. 


Uran-tukutu and Pana in the Performance for Piki. 
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Western, 151 
Arapara grass: name for pointing stick, 62 
Arcas, 48 
Archangel, whirlwind in, a wedding dance, 


4. 
Areas, functional, 256 ef seg. 
Arithmetical concepts, 190 
Arpad, 137 
Arrow, in Pigmy culture, 276 
Artemis, 54. 
Arukula, he acts, 96, 101-2 
Arunkulta (magic power), 228 
Atharvaveda, 42 
Atkinson, 193, 214 
Atlas, 265 
myth of, 271 
Atnuma-la-truripa, 144 
Attention, 260 
Aust, 264 n. 
Australian— 
character of, 169 
mother, sleeping position of, 78 
parents, their habit of eating children, 39 
system of counting, 190 
Australian Totemism, 202, 209 
Autolykos, 272 
Autoplastic adaptations, 255-6 


Baba, 55 
Baby, supernaturally sagacious, 19 
Bachelor apes, 192 
caught in flagranti, 203 
seduction by, 195 
tyrannize overlord, 197 
uproar among, 195 
Baiame, 135 
Bakairi, primal horde myth, 191 
Balint, 205, 246 
Bally, G., 256 et seg. 
Bankalanga, 28, 34-6, 129, 132 
Bapp, K., 275 n. 
Baraus (sorcerers), 160, 233 
Bastian, 265 n. 
Bartsch, 53 n. 
Bat— 
alpuru, 145, 154 
chief, 14.6 
sex totem, 145 
Bawe-garagara (Grunting Pig), 179 e7 seg. 
Bechterew, 263 
Benseler, 269 
Bernfeld, 245 n. 
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Bharva and Sarva, 46 
Bird of death, 15-16 
Birds— 
instruction in flying, 262 
relations between young and old among, 
212-13 
Blood— 
from subincision wound, a self-punish- 
ment and symbolic ejaculation, 121; 
illness (rara), 159 
Boasitoroba, 161 
Boat building, 277 
Bolk, L., 247 et seg., 284 
Bologna flask, 199 
Bonaparte, Princess Marie, 13, 45 0.5 
236 
Boomerang, circumcision with, 133 
Boyowa, 182 
Brazil, Bakairi of, 191 
Bromilow, Dr., his false teeth, 163 
Broom, phallic, 111, 147 . 
Brother horde, 178, 282 
Bruxas, 56 
Bryk, 237 
Buckle, H. T., 241 n. 
Buddha, 264 
Bulema, 160, 254 
Bull god, 172 
Bullock, 137 n. 
Bull-roarer, 119, 129, 145, 149, 156, 164, 
175,178 
a symbolic penis, 32 
a tjurunga to the initiated, 150 
called Nankara, 150 
called Tuanyiraka, 140 
voice of Dhiel in, 14.6 
Bychowski, his schizophrenic patient, 65-6, 
74 


Calicansares, 49-51 
Cannibal— 
demon, 32, 41, 44 
giant, 34 
monster, 15, 39 
parents, 37, 39 
Canoe building, 277 
Castrate: father, son’s wish to, 40 
Castration: anxiety, 18, 30-31, 56, 64, 75> 
118, 239 
at initiation, 77 
Catastrophic events, their influence on 
culture, 168 
Catechism, 238 
Cathexis, displaced from aim to function, 
258- 
Chcnaene 5 
Cavallius, 53 
Ceintures de chastité, 243 
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Centaurs, 46, 48, 269 
as educators, 48 
their connection with medical science, 
46 
Central Australian— 
character derived from specific trauma, 
164 et seq. 
folk-tales, 34-41 
magic, 57-82 
totemism, 23, 83 et seg., 280 
Cephalonia, 49 
Ceremonies of multiplication, 24. 
Changeling, 18-20 
Characters— 
pithecoid, 249 
primary and consequential, 247 ef seg. 
Charon, 48 
his admonitions, 267 
Cheeng (Flatus), 175-6 
Chief, his position mainly ceremonial, 
238 
Child stealers, 18, 34 
Children— 
cleanliness of, 30 
derived from vatapas and tjurungas, 106 
eaten by parents, 37 
freedom of, 30 
savage, not punished for their good, 243 
weaning of, 30 
Chimpanzee, 280 
young, copulate ventrally, 253 
sexual life of, 193 
Chinche-wara, 32 
Chinese beliefs, 265 
Chippewa, image of dead child made by, 
26 


5 
Chrysippos, 22 
Chthonic goddesses, 15 
Cicnadevas, 4.4. 
Civilization— 
and work, 265 ef seq. 
ancient and modern compared, 278 
Clymene, 265 
Combined parent, §5 
Conscious ideas, correspond with opposites 
in unconscious, 156 
Conservatism, or lack of, among savages, 
AS 07eo 
Cook, A. B., 270 n. 
Copulating— 
dogs, 64, 81, 132-3, 137, 144, same 
latent content as Milky Way, 71, 131 
goat-man, Pan as, 48 
parents, 81, projected vision of, 156 
Coué, 236 
Cover, -fantasy, 31 
-memory, 50 
Cowardice, typical of baboon horde, 199 
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Crocodile— 
myth of, ro1-2 
sexual maturity of, 252 
Croll, on ice age, 167 
Cronus, 268 n. 
Crooke, W., 44 n. 
Cross-cousin, 36, 39 
Crow, 14.6 
Culture— 
and neurosis, 236 
definition of, 216 
derived from Tyjilpa ancestors, 14.4 
human, development from ape, 228 
ontogenetic interpretation of, 158 ef seq. 
specific, derived from typical traumata, 
235 
Cyclopean— 
family, 193 
society, 189 


Daemon meridianus, 16 
Dajaru, song about, 161-2 
Danaides, 269 
Daramulun, 135 
Darwin-Lang-Atkinson theory, 172 
Death, goal of, 285 
Defence mechanism, 228 
Deferred pleasure, capacity for, 262 
Delayed obedience, 205 
Democracy, Australian and Papuan, 24.1 
Demon belief, contrasted with totemism, 
23, 40 
Demons— 
Central Australian, 23 e¢ seq. 
forms deviate from those of normal men, 
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Indo-European, 41-57 
Dependence, prolonged period of, 258 
Depitarinja, 32 

on the Malpunga myth, 144 
Dialectic evolution, 260 
Diana Herodias, 54. 
Dieri, their Milky Way myth, 134 
Digging stick, 144 
Dilly-bag, 177 
Dixon, 265 n. 
Dhiel, nightjar, myth of, 145 
Dogs, copulating, 64, 81, 132-3, 1375 

144 

Doketa, 241 
Dokonikan, 183 
Dominance, among apes, 193, 228, 283 
Donakija, 161 
Dori, 70 
Double— 

devils, 28, 31, 141 

tjurunga Of waninga, 132 


Dragon-fly, 123 
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Dream— 
Ankili’s, 29 
flying, due to erection, 148, 156 
Kana-kana’s, 29, 79 ef seq. 
Lelil-tukutu’s, 112, 116, 226 
Nunberg’s patient’s, 223-4 
officer’s, 67 
Réheim’s patients’, 136, 217-20 
Patjili’s, 30, 33 
Pukutiwara’s, 37-8, 69 e¢ seq. 
Ramoramo’s, 159 
Tankati’s, 30 
Uran-tukutu’s, 25-7 
Yirramba’s, 119, 226 

Drechsler, P., 20 n., 53 n. 

Duau, 161, 176, 179, 180-81, 240-41 
individual character compared with cul- 

tural institutions, 158 

medical theory, 159 

Dubois, 265 n. 

Dwarf, 20 


Eagle-hawk, 38, 75, 78, 148, 152 
feathers, 95 
Echidna, 17 
Education— 
animal, 213 
human, recent changes in, 243 
Egg-shells, 18-19 
Ego— 
and Id, contrast between, 260 
-development, 256 ef seq. 
Elara, 267 
Elves, 18 
Empusa, 15-16 
Emu-feather (Iliumpa), 129 
Endocrine system, 249 
Endopsychic conflict, basis of, 284-5 
End-pleasure, 229-32, 255 
Endurkina snake, myth of, 63 
Entellus apes, 192 
Entuta (beautiful and well formed), 24 
Ephailtes, 48 
Epicureans, 268 
Epimetheus, 265 ef seq. 
Erantjirangi (Spotted), ror 
Erection, 52, 69 
flying dreams due to, 148, 156 
reaction to primal scene, 20, 64. 
Erintja (devil), 22, 24, 35, 57, 126 
Erinyes, 15 
Eripilangula (Big water-hole), 123 
Erkurindja (double devils), 28, 14.1 
Erooma (to tremble), 111 
Eros, 230 
struggles with Pan, 48 
Esa-esa (rich man), 158-9, 233 
Eskimo, their sexual lives uninhibited, 168 
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Euro, 90, 102, 108, 138, 147 
Eustathius, 272 
Evolution— 

dialectic, 260 

retardation a principle of, 248 
Exodus, 170 
Excrement, 138 


Fan, their version of primal horde myth, 
Igt-2 
Fata Morgana, 23 
Father, primal, 179, 200, 234, 282 
vaginal, 165 
Faunus, 48-9, 264 
Faust-like civilization, 278 
Fenichel, O., 226 n., 245 
Ferenczi, 19, 137 N., 211 n., 227 
on latency period, 166 
on puberty, 251 
Fights, sham, 210 
Fire and water, association between, 270 
Fitzsimmons, 193 
Fixation, on infantile memories, 254 
Flugel, 277 n. 
Foetalization, 248-9 
Folk-tales, Central Australian, 34-41 
Foot, peculiarities of, characterize ‘primal 
gods’, 132 
Football, 254. 
Fore-pleasure, 229-31, 255 
Fowl totemism, 137 
Frau Gode, 52-3 
Frazer, 238 
French Revolution, 241-2, 284 
Freud, 169n., 194.n., 201, 203, 205, 
217 N., 225 n., 232, 234, 236 n., 237, 
246 n., 254. n., 267, 281-2, 285 n. 
on animal phobias of children, 171-2 
on death of primal father, 199 n. 
on ego-development, 260 
on fire and water, 270 
on latency period, 166, 251 
on primal horde, 172-3, 192 
on Prometheus myth, 274. 
on psycho-analytic therapy, 279 
on puberty, 251 
on remorse after patricide, 212 
on saga gods, 266 
on sublimation, 245 


Gaea, 267 
Gandharva, 22, 42-4, 49 
compared with Hephaistos, 46 
compared with Rudra and his host, 4.5 
aie ew oiie primal horde myth of, 
I 
Gella, 15 


Germ plasm, 249-50, 252, 254. 
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Gerontocracy, 228, 283 
Gewana, 158, 279 

Giant spoon, 20 

Glotz, G., 273 n. 

God, jealous, 231 
Gomadobu, 233 

G6nczi, 19 n. 
Goodenough, primal horde myth in, 183 
Gorgon, 15 

Graber, G., 19 n. 

Graz, dream about, 217 
Greco-Roman religion, 266 
Grimm, 266 n. 
Group-ideal, 216, 227 
Gureweso, 181 

Guilt, sense of, 200 
Gwama-eruma, 160 


Habergeiss, 55 
Hahn, Th., 20 n. 
Hallucinatory satisfaction, 277 
Harpies, 15 
Hartland, rg n., 23 
Hearn, Lafcadio, 264 
Hecarte, 15, 54 
Hehpaistos, 266 

interpreted as a Gandharva, 46 
Heitsi-eibib, 20 
Hera, 16, 22, 268-9 
Heracles, 4.4 
Hermann, 209 
Hermansburg missionary, 244 
Hermes, 269 
Hermit apes, 193 
Hero-god of higher mythology, 45 
Hesiod, 17, 265 

on reverence to parents, 267 
Hesse-Doflein, 213, 263 n. 
Hesychius, 47 
High-god of Aranda, 125 
Hillebrandt, 43 n., 45 n. 
Hoimannlein, 55 
Homo alalus, 234. 
Homosexual relations between apes, 203 
Horace, on Faunus, 48 
Horde, ape and human compared, 228 
Hormones, 249 
Horney, Karen, 33 n., 209, 278 
Howitt, A. W., 133, 145 
Hubris, 267 
Humanization, progressive, 284 
Humphreys, P. O., 188 
Hunter and hunted, correspondence be- 

tween, 176 

Hiisding, G., 45 n. 


Tapetos, 265 
Ice age, 167 
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Icy ball, 279 
Id, 260-61, 267 
Identification— 
of initiation spirit with novices, 150 
with mother’s breasts, 66 
Ilberg, 17 n. 
Ilin, 89, 122-3, 137 
Ilpilita (Tea-tree bush), 175 
Ilpiljaurka, 60 
Ilpindja (love magic), 32, 58, 164. 
Imagines, parental, 40, 217, 266 
Imara (mistletoe), 24. 
Imarinja (mistletoe people), 24 
Impulse-melody, 257 
Incubus, 18, 48-9 
Indatoa (man), 36, 45 
Independence— 
economic, 258 
state of, acquired early among primitive 
people, 212 
India, 4.2 
Indians, North American, 240 
Indjikandja (Poison gland), 129 
Indo— 
Germanic mythology, 44 
European peoples, demons of, 41-57 
Indra, 44-5, 271 
Infancy period— 
length of, 32 
prolonged, 214, 282 
Infantile experience, effect on personality 
of, 166, 170 
Infantile situation, 12, 278 
permanence of, 283 
retention of, 236 
Infantilization, 255 
Inheritance, basis of, 233 
Initiation, 86, 103 
of sorcerers among Mularatara, 79, 
among Negatara, 80 et seg. 
of youths among Yerkla-mining, 134 
Inkura— 
ceremony, 14.0-4.1 
holes, 24. 
rites rest on metamorphosis of men into 
women, 145 
Institutionalization, 259 
Intjari (Go further), 61 
Intjimanja (Morning twilight), 124 
Introjection, of parents as sexual objects, 
224. 
Inuus, 49 
Tron nose, 55 
Iti-iti, 111 
Iwuta (Wallaby), 124 
Ixion, myth of, 269 e# seg. 


Jahve, 170 
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Janeoneo, on Matakapotaiataia myth, 182 

Jankitji, 70 

Jantjiva (Lake Adameus), 176 

Japanese religion, 264. 

Jenness and Ballantyne, 183 n. 

Jocasta, 15, 17, 21 

Johnston, R. F., 265 n. 

*Joined-together’, 29, 144-6 

Jones, Ernest, 23, 46, 47 n., 55 n., $6n., 
222, 268 n. 

Jupiter Elicius, 264 


Kadri-pariwilpaulu, 133 

Kai, primal horde myth of the, 184-5 
Kakasiro (Bread-fruit), 179 

Kakulosi, 159-61 

Kalpari, he acts, 103 

Kalu katiti, 38 

Kalu-wakanta (Penis-stab), 88, 175 
Kana-kana, 30-31, 50, 68, 72, 79, 108, 


149 
he acts, 94-6, 98-9, 101, 103 
his dream, 29 
Kangaroo— 
and dog figure, 106 ef seg. 
and Euro, 102, 138, 147 
Euro and Tjurki myth, go, 108 
game of running between each others’ 
legs, 110 
Kanka mangu (Crow devil), 25 
Kanmameing, myth of, 186-8 
Kantangu-tjikila (With the face drink), 


175 
Kapoa-kapoai (Bubbling water), 179 
Kariltingi (Back-part Rock-opening), 102 
Kasasaou and Kaniapin, 188 
Katilka, 27 
Kauanamo— 
his opinion of the people of Sipupu, 279 
his version of the Matakapotaiataia 
myth, 182 
Kauaua (Ceremonial pole), 119, 139 
' Kaujaporu, 233 
Kekura, cave of, 182 
Kelpies, 4.6 
Kenguma (to repeat), 105 
Ker, Annie, 183 
Keres, 15 
Keysser, 185 n. 
Khoi-khoi, hero god of, 20 
Kililin, 122-3 
King of England: Doketa’s message to, 24.1 
Klaatsch, H., 24.7 n. 
Klein, Melanie, 41 n., 244. n. 
Knanindja (origin): 106, 127, 137, 139 
Kéhler, his experiments with apes, 257 
Kokulura (dog-like beings), 24. 
Kroeber, 239 
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Krohn, K., 275 n. 

Kuhn, 270, 271 n. 

Kuhnau, 54 n. 

Kukata, demon belief among, 25 

Kukurpa devils, 37-8 

Kulail (Open country), 96 

Kumpu-duru (Black rock), 88, 175 

Kuna Matal (Excrement much), 99, 100, 

102 

Kuna murali (double devil), 29-31 

Kuna tarka-tarka (Anus bone-bone), 72 

Kunapippi, 177-8 

Kunapiri (Bird excrement), 72 

Kunia snake, myth of, 63 

Kuninjatu (real man), 35, 128 

Kunpala, 73 

Kuntanka, 69, 73, 102, 112, 120, 127-9 
anangu, 73, 103, 121 

Kunti (stick), 129 

Kurualpa, 26 

Kuruna (soul), 139-40, 153-5 

Kurunpa (soul), 37-8, 59, 75, 77 

Kuru-wakanta (Eye-pierce), 175 

Kutu-kutu (Heart), 102-3 

KwaAnggia, myth of, 184 


Labarindja, 32, 14.7 
Lady of the Lake, 23 
Laforgue, on civilization, 238-9 
Laistner, 13, 17, 235 §5, 56 n., 269-70 
Laius, 15, 21 
Lamburkna, 139 
Lame demon, 49 
Lamia, 15-16 
Lancelot of the Lake, 23 
Landtman, G., 184. n. 
Lang, 214.n. 
Langara, 125 
Lari-ripi-ripi (Frightened), 94. 
Latency period, 166, 251 
Latte, K., 267 n. 
Laume, 18 
Leader and group: Freudian distinction 
between, 199 
Legs— 
full of maggots, 150 
riddles about, 21 
Lelil-tukutu, 28, 114-15 
he acts, 81-91, 95, 98, 100-102 
he sits on a rock belonging to a Honey- 
ant ancestor and is spanked by Puna- 
tari, 118 
he throws a ¢jurunga into the fire, 117 
his dreams, 112, 116, 126 
Lelmul, 186-8 
Leltja, 23, 126 
Lerkalerkatara (Painted), myth of, 63 
Less6, forest of, 18 
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Leto, 268 

Levy-Brihl, 238 

Lewin, 224 

Libidinal impulses: unfulfilled, satisfied on 
children, 169 

Liebrecht, 20 n. 

Lifelessness, return to, 285 

Lingakura (Ant), 70 

Lingam, 45 

Lipschiitz, on puberty, 251 

Litaritampi (Throw it), 96 

Lithuania, changeling stories in, 18 

Liver— 

symbol of desire, 275 
symbol of erection, 268 

Ljeschi, 54 

Lobodo, freedom of children in, 24.3 

Lohre, 52 n. 

Lomtawa people, 160-61 

Lorelei, 16 

Loritja myths, Strehlow on, 83. See also 
Luritja 

Loss of leader, 198 

Lousing, 229 

Lousy eyes: epithet of Alpuru, 154. 

Lower Mythology, 41-3 

Lowie, 244 n., 280 

Ltatas (dances), 148 

Lubbock, 167 

Lungarinia, 139 

Lupercalia, 49 

Luritja, 23, 25, 124. See also Loritja 

Lyanpa, 95-6, 99, 102, 122-3 

Lycaion, grotto of, 48 


Machine, substituted for slave, 278 
Mad, Malpunga described as, 14.4. 
Maggots, in Maiutu’s and Tuanyiraka’s 
legs, 150-51 
Magic— 
aggressive, 63, 68 
bone, stick, snake and stone, equivalence 
between, 64 
Central Australian, 57-82 
connection between healing and aggress- 
ive, 64. 
connection with demons, 57 
Maisa-gifts, 161-2 
Maiutu, 150 


Maiutu-kunna excrement), 


(Kangaroo 
150 

Mala (Sand Wallaby), 98 
of Maurungu, 104. 

Malawai, 186 

Malbanka, 142 
Malinowski, B., 12, 183 n., 188 n., 230, 

; 237-8 

Malsator (demon of folk-lore), 26-7 
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Malpunga, 137-47, 179 
his jungura was his penis, 121, 144 
Malu-piti (Kangaroo hole), 99, ror 
Mamara (Like the father), 29 
Mammals, relations between old and 
young among, 212-13 
Mamu (devil) ,22, 24, 26-34, 38, 42, 45, 
555 71-2, 129, 133 
burning ¢jurunga was like a, 117 
ngurru kututu (devil place always), 32 
ngantja called, by women, 147 
Mandagi (small bull-roarer), 73, 129 
Mandara mountain, 271 
Mangaraka, 60 
Mangu— 5 
-kurata (demon eater), 25, 37 
-parra (flying tails), 24 
Mannhardt, 48 n., 49 n., §4.0., 56 n. 
Mantalurpa (Sand-like creatures), 25 
Mantura (Smear it), 98 
Manx Glashtyn, 46-7 
Mara (good), 57, 126 
Margot la Fée, 18 
Marot, 270 n., 271, 273 n. 
Maruts, 45-6 
Massenpsychologie, 198 
Massim, primal horde myth of the, 183 
Masturbation, 221, 232, 269 
Pan invents, 48 
Matakapotaiataia, 179 ef seq. 
Mataltji, ro8 
he acts, 91, 97, 100 
Mathews, R. H., 14.5, 14.6 n. 
Matuntara, 29 
Maturity, sexual, of anthropoids, 250 
Maurungu (Nose bone), 98, 132 
Mbiljirkara (Joined together), 14.6 
Mbiljirkara, 14.1 
old men throw themselves upon, 14.6 
Mebu (blood revenge), 161-2 
Mecone, 265 
Megara, sphinxes of, 16 
Melanesian— 
culture, 170 
Islands, 186 
Melbatis (Short-armed), 150 
Menoitios, 265 
Menstruation, age of, 250 
Mephisto, 236 n. 
Mephistopheles, 16 
Merilkna, 60 
on the Milky Way myth, 124 
Mewara (Creek, Milky Way), 124-5; 
132 
Meyer, E. H., 43 n., 46 n., 49 n. 
Meyer, P. I., 187 n., 188 n. 
Midday Fairy, 17-18, 20, 23 
Middle Ages, spirit of, 241 
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Milky Way, 123-4 et seq., 165 
believed to be a waninga, 130 
Myth of, 69-72 
represents ‘primal scene’, 132, 148 
same latent content as ‘copulating dogs’, 


131 
Milpanpi (Alpuru’s wife), 154-5 
Minalana (Veins opened), 175 
Minguri, 108 
he acts, 97 
Minyi-mata, he initiates Kana-kana, 79, 80 
Mirawari (Milky Way), 127 
Mission, Aranda, 32 
Missionary, he thrashes a boy and has 
trouble with the natives, 24.4. 
Missionary activity, absent among true 
savages, 24.1 
Mixies, 46 
Money-Kyrle, R. E., 281 n. 
Mongols, forms of foetalization displayed 
by, 253 
Monkey Hill, 194 
Mooney and Thomas, 265 n. 
Morgan, 194 
Morgan le Fay, 23 
Mormon, 15 
Moses, 84. n. 
Mother— 
Australian, sleeping position of, 78, 165, 
170 
cannibalistic, 32-4 
phallic, 78, 165 
Mount Owen Stanley, primal horde myth 
in, 183-4 
Mourning, regarded as a punishment, 160 
Mulara (Nose place), 72 
Mularatara, magic among, 62 
Mulda, 59, 60 
Mungari, primal horde myth among, 177 
Munkacsi, 265 n. 
Mussel— 
-house, 233 
-shell, 78-9, 112, 114 
Myth— 
of Atlas, 271 
of Dhiel the night-jar, 14.5 
of Ixion, 269 ef seq. 
of Kangaroo and Euro of Andara 
Pitjeri, 102 
of Kangaroo, Euro, and Tjurki, of 
Purtun, go 
of kangaroos of Kulail, 96 
of kangaroos of Kuna Matal, 99 
of eee Way, 69-72, 123 et seg., 
105 
of Nyenyi Ngalta, 95 
of Patus of Wipultu-pungu, 93 
of Prometheus, 265 et seq. 
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Myth—continued 
of Sand Wallabies of Mantura, 98 
of Sisyphus, 272 
of Tantalus, 270 et seg. 
of Tityos, 267 et seg. 
of Wanpingi ancestors, 175 
of Wanpingi bird of Ampi-jangu, 88 
Mythology, lower, 24 
Myths: Central Australian, analysis of, 
106 ef seq. 
ontogenetic and phylogenetic interpre- 
tation of, 190 
primal horde, agreement between vari- 
ants, 186 
primal horde, summarized, 188-9 


Namatuna (grass-hitter), 164 
Nambakalla, myth of, 139 
Nambutji, 63, 14.5, 154 
their story of the Milky Way, 123 
Nananana, he acts, 90, 96, 103 
Nananana (devil), 34-6, 40, 114 
Nankali, myth of, described by Strehlow, 
110 
Nankara— 
-man, 64, 80, 126 
-people, 75, 78-9 
-stones, 38, 64, 71, 76-80, 126, 130 
Nankaras, children of Tuanyiraka, 150 
Nankuru initiation, 104. 
Narkapala, 95-6 
Nationalism, extreme, in Western civiliza- 
tion, 241 
Nauilja, fights for the bitch Piauru, 113 
Nazoraeru, Japanese concept of, 264 
Nectar, 269 
Negroes, quick development of, 253 
Nephele, Ixion’s affair with, 270 
Nepkalam, 188 
Nerides, their relation to the ‘Lame One’, 
49 
Neurosis— 
an excessive form of human develop- 
ment, 214 
a super-culture, 235 
of primitive people, institutionalized, 
Zoo 
New Guinea, myth widely spread in, 186 
New Hebrides, primal horde myth in, 188 
Ngalalbal, mother or wives of Daramulun, 
235 
Ngali— 
and Nambutji, their myth of the Milky 
Way, 130 
their habit of eating children, 37 
Ngallunga, 72, 94, 97, 99, 108-9, 127, 
156, 176 
figure, 106 ef seg. 
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Negalta, 98, 108 
Ngalura pungutus (double devils), 28 
Ngantja (mystic double), 32, 128, 153 
word not used by women, 147 
Ngatatara, 25, 28, 124, 150 
their belief in maiutus, 150 
their myth of Milky Way, 127 
Ngoa (ghost), 26 
Ngurangurane, myth of, 191-2 
Night Huntsman, 52, 54 
Night-jar, myth of, 145-6 
Nightmare, 17-18, 53, 55, 269 
Ninialawata, 18 
Normanby Island, 169, 279 
Novices— 
and the maiutu, 150 
fall on old men, 141 
identified with tyanyiraka, 151, 155 
lie motionless, 14.1 
reborn, 140 
Numa Pompilius, 263-4 
Nunberg, 222 
Nuninta, 112 
Nirnberg museum, 55 
Nyenyi-ngata, 95 
Nyiki, his dream, 32 
Nymphs, 48-9 
Nyunguru (evil magic), 29 


Odin, 53 
Odysseus, 272 
Oedipus, 13 e¢ seg., 173, 190, 210-11 
compared with Tityos, 268 
complex, 20, 30, 40, 137,157,173) 198, 
200, 202, 225, 234, 262 
conflicts, 284 
fixation, 245 
situation, 283 
wishes, 165 
Oedipus Tyrannus, 22 
Oknos, 269 
Okurukuru (many young women), 37 
Oldenberg, H., 43 n., 44.n., 45 n., 46n. 
‘On all fours’ figure, 106 et seq. 
Onanism— 
rites begin with, 121 
totemic ritual a sublimated form of, 


135 
One-legged people, 73 
Ontogenetic— 
interpretation of specific cultures, 170 
et seq. 
theory, summarized, 281 
Ophuijsen, 246 
Oral— 
aggression, 40, 81 
anxiety, 39 
Orang, 193 
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Origins, human, problem of, 175 et seg. 

Orokaiva, their version of primal horde 
myth, 184 

Orphic tradition, 273 

Ose (greedy), 158 

Oven, 20 

Overlord, 193, 195-6, 203 

narcissism of, 207 

Overlordship, symptoms preceding change 
in, 195 

Ovid, 49 n. 


Pakuta-wiri-wiri (Mulga tree shaking), 
94; 98, 103 
Palmer River, 86 
Pan, 48-9 
masturbation invented by, 48 
Pana, he acts, 100, 103 
Pananga, 125 
Pando (Lake Adameus), 175 
Pandora, 268 
Panic— 
attributed to Pan, 48 
loss of leader causes, 198 
Papua, 183 
Papuans, 240, 276 
character of, 169 
culture of, 171 
Para kapita knarra (penis head big), 36 
Parental coitus, 20 
children forbidden to see, 115. See also 
Primal scene 
Parnasos, the herdsmen of, 50 
Patiri (cat-like beings), 25 
Patjili, her dream, 30, 33 
Patu-tukutita (Human ancestors), 108, 110 
Patuwalantu, Lelil-tukutu’s father, 112 
Peleus, myth of, 48 
Pelops, 271 
Penck, 167 
Perchta, 54 
Perdition, The, his habit of mounting 
goats and sheep, 50 
Pfeifer, 214 n. 
Pfungst, 209 n. 
Pharaoh, 21 
Phase, primary-narcissistic, 260 
Philip II., his arrogance, 241 
Phobias, animal, 157, 171 
Phobic mechanism, civilization as a, 142 
Piauru, Nauilja fights for, 113 
Picus, 264 
Pigmy, 276 
Piki (Dirty water), 89, 105, 176 
Pilpiriny (Hole), 99 
Pindupi, 28, 38, 71, 115, 154 
national jealousy of the, 108 
sorcerers of the, 64. 
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Pindupi—continued 
their habit of eating children, 37 
Pitchentara, 28-9, 32, 108, 135, 140-41, 
_ 147-8, 150, 152, 154, 278 
initiation, 77, 175 
magic among, 62 
Milky Way, myth of, 128 ef seg. 
not conservative, 239 
their expedition against the Yumu, 114. 
their habit of eating their children, 37 
Pithecoid characters, 24.9 
Piti (Hole), ror 
Piti-piti, 108-9, 132, 149 
he acts, 91-2, IOI 
Plato, 275 
Play, 256 et seq. 
battles, 234. 
Pliny, 278 
Plischke, 52 n., 54. n. 
Ploss-Renz, 244 n. 
Polygamy, leaves females unsatisfied, 214. 
Porcupine, identified with tuanyiraka, 153 
Post-mortal obedience, 282 
Potency— 
decline of, before ape fights, 197 
magic power of, 228 
Potiphar’s wife, 195 
Prajapati, his incest, 4.5 
Preller, L., 49 n. 
Presenting, females, to overlord, 197 
Pre-totemic religion, 40 
Priapus, 49 
Primal aggression, ceremony to reduce, 
146 
Primal battle, 207, 282 
among apes, 192 
Primal excitement, 224 
Primal fantasy, 20, 31 
Primal father, 179, 234, 282 
death of, 200 
Primal god, 132 
Primal horde, 12, 171-2, 205, 210, 212, 
215, 234, 281, 283 
battles in, 204. 
critics of Freudian construction of, 198 
myth of, 177 e¢ seq. 
various themes summarized, 188-90 
theory of, 192 
organization among Orang, 193 
Primal monotheism, 126 
Primal scene, 20-22, 30-31, 34, 39, 40, 
54-5, 61-2, 64, 68, 75, 775 79, 114- 
II5, 119-20, 123, 132, 136, 146, 
164, 216, 226, 229, 234, 274, 277, 
283 ' 
connection with onany, 48 
with mania and depression, 223 
with Milky Way, 132, 148 
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Primal scene—continued 
with phobias, 225 
with primal battle, 209 
cover-memory of, 50 
desexualized, 227 
latent content of totemic ritual is a, 
137 
wckiinened form of, 157 
represented by waninga, 135 
waninga a materialized form of, 133 
Wild Hunt interpreted as, 56 
witnessed by patient, 221 
Primal totemism, 148 
Primary and consequential characters, 24.7 
et seq. 
Progress, 237 et seg. 
connected with prolonged infancy, 215 
Projected vision of copulating parents, 156 
Projection— 
Australian children’s games dominated 
by, 157 
concept of cannibalistic parents result of, 
as unburdens his ego by, 239 
Prolongation of infancy, 235 
Prometheus, myth of, 265 e¢ seq. 
Prostitute (sogara), 182 
Prostitution, among apes, 204 
Psycho-analytical anthropology, 11 
Puberty, 251 
human, problem of, 249 
rites, 24, 14.8, 231 
Pukarata-namburu (Go into the foot), 
myth of, 63 
Pukuti-wara, 30, 73-4, 108, I10, 112, 
114-15, 176, 241 
he acts, 93-4 
his beard, 38, 77 
his dreams, 37-8, 69 ef seg. 
his initiation, 64, 76 
his views on ‘sucking therapy’, 67-8 
on Milky Way myth, 128 e¢ seg. 
Pulapa (dance), 116, 118 
Pulji (Navel), 119 
Pulpititirara (Soft limestone), 96, 175 
Punata, she weeps for her son, 149 
Puna-tari, 27 
he spanks Lelil-tukutu, 118 
Pungata (marriage class), 125 
Punishment, talion, 31 
Puntjina, Lelil-tukutu’s mother-in-law, 
113 
Puppets, straw, 265 
Purtun (Itching), go 
Putaia (game), 35 
Putati, 61, 118 


Quabara, described by Strehlow, 85 
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Raglan, Lord, 208 n. 
Rainy season, 23 
Rakshasa, Rakshasi, 4.4 
Ralston, W. R. S., 53 n. 
Ramoramo, 280 
he is one of the mourners, 160 
his character, 158 
his dream, 159-60 
his fear of the rara spirit, 161 
Rank, 189 
Rara (blood illness), 159 
Ratapa, 105-6, 111, 130 
Réatsel der Sphinx, 13 
Reality principle, 261 
Regression to the womb, 20 
Reik, 22, 206 n. 
on primal horde, 201 
Relations, matrilineal and by marriage, 160 
Religion— 
Central Australian, two forms of, 24, 
41, 156 
derived from totemism, 41 
Japanese, 264. 
ontogenesis of, 15 e¢ seq. 
pre-totemic, 40 
Representation by opposites, 133 
Retardation, law of, 12, 246 et seg., 256 
et seq., 285 
Riddle— 
of the legs, 21 
of the Sphinx, 15-17, 20, 210 
Rigveda song, 270 
Ritual and Concept, 263 
Ritualization, 246 
Roheim, 43 n., 45 n., 47 0., §3n., 55 n., 
I2rn., 135 n., 146n., 148, 153 n., 
155 n., 162 n.,178 n., 179N., 194 n., 
$98, 20%, 202:11:, 226 4.,.251 ny 
226 n., 238, 269 
Romilly, H. H., 184. n. 
Romulus, Faunus a father substitute to, 48 
Roscher, W. H. R., 54.n., 48 n. 
Rousseau, 284 
Rudra, 45-6 
Running backwards (ngallunga), 106 
Ryans Well, 124. 


Sachs, H., 278 n. 

Sagari (ceremonial division of food), 276 
St. Sommier, 265 n. 

Sanaroa, 181 

Sasara fights, 159-60 

Satan, importance of reinstating, 57 
Saturday melancholia, 223 

Satyrs, 22, 469 

Schmidt, B., 50 n., 52 n. 

Schmidt, W., 146 n. 

Schmiedeberg, M., 204, 231, 232 n. 
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Schopenhauer, 272 
Schroeder, L. von, 42 n., 45-6 
Schultz, W., 17 
Schwenn, F., 263 n., 266 n. 
Secularization, 24.6 
Selene, found with Pan on full moon 
nights, 48 
Seligman, C. G., 12, 183, 244. n. 
Semsen, 188 
Sequani (Bound), 182 
Serpolnica, 17 
Serviusson, 263 n. 
Sexual— 
life of Duau people, 163 
maturity of crocodile, 252 
skin, swelling of, 197 
Shamanism, Ural-Altaic, 47 
Shields, ceremonial (utnitjija), 124-5 
Siassi Islands, 184 
Silesia, wild hunter in, 54 
Silvanus, 49 
Sipupu, 158, 160, 254, 262 
Sisyphus, myth of, 272-3 
Sknogsnufvar (The Panter), 53 
Sky-gods, their extreme goodness results 
from transformation of their original 
aggressiveness, 133 
Slave, machine substituted for, 278 
Sleeping position of Central Australian 
mother and child, 78, 165 
Smith, Robertson, on sacrifice, 172 
Society, primitive and civilized, difference 
between, 233 
Sokolowski, 193 
Soma— 
drink, 44, 271 
germ plasm and, 249-50, 252, 254 
Song— 
bat, 141 
commemorating a feud, 161 
Milky Way, 125 
Rigveda, 270 
ritual, 122 
Tala migration, 61-2 
Southern Cross, 124. 
Spaniards, their reverence for their king, 24.1 
Spears— 
hidden at different places, 180 et seg. 
many, 188 
Spencer, 143, 144 n., 178 n. 
and Gillen, 41, 83, 125 
criticized, 84-5 
inkura witnessed by, 140 
Spencer, Herbert, 242 
Sphinx, 13, 16-17, 21-2, $5, 210-11 
Sphinxes of Megara, 16 
Spoon, giant, 20 
Sports movement, 255 
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Stalactites, 188 
‘Standing’ figure, 106 ef seq. 
Steinen, K. von den, 1g1 n. 
Sterba, 24.5, 246 z. 
Stick (kuntz), sons derived from, 129 
‘Stinking Foot’, 152 
Stolz, 185 
Strangler, The, 15-16, 28, 36, 41 
Strehlow, 41, 83-4, 126, 132,135 n., 142- 
14-35 157 0, 152, 1530. 
criticism of, 84. 
on Altjira-iliinka, 126 
on a kangaroo ceremony, 110-11 
Subincision wound— 
a symbolic vagina, 123 
compared with Milky Way, 69 
blood from, 121 
Sublimation, discussion of, 244 e¢ seq. 
Suhl, M. Levy, 250 
Suidas, 16 
Super-ego, 162, 177, 205-6, 216, 221, 
224, 227, 230, 232, 235, 279, 283 
and character, 171 
formation of, 254. 
less highly organized in women, 147 
primitive forerunners of, 41 
projected, 239 
structure and trauma, periodicity be- 
tween, 170 
tjurunga a materialization of, 155 
Székesfehérvdr, 4.7 


Takula (mussel-shell), 78-9, 112, 114 
Tala (Honey ant), ror 
myth of their migration, 61 
Talion punishment, 31, 156 
Talmud, 238 
Tdltos, 4.7, 136 
Tamala (Tree stump), 61 
Tamana (father), 162 
Tamus, 187 
Tangara (Big man), 37, 129 
Tankai, her dream, 30 
Tankati, he acts, 89-91, 99, 100, 103 
Tantalus, myth of, 270-72 
Tauhau, he invents boat-building, 276-7 
Teeth, false, Dr. Bromilow’s, 163 
Tempe Downs, 30 
Tenos, 15 
Tension, capacity to tolerate, 235, 277 
Testicle— 
boys’, eaten by Gandharvas, 42 
extirpation of, 76-7 
grandchildren play with, 35 
Thebes, 15, 21 
queen of, 17 
Theft of fire, 268 
Theophania, 50 
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Theory that child is not begotten by father, 


137 
Thomet N. W., his criticism of Réheim, 
198 
Thor, 44 
‘Three fires’ figure, 107 e¢ seg. 
Tintjirita (double devil), 28 
Tirol, woman with iron nose in, 55 
Titjeri pinguta (Joined together), 29 
Tityos, myth of, 267 e¢ seg. 
Tjaurilja (ceremonial gifts), 119, 229 
Tjilpas (Wild Cats), 111, 121, 139, 147 
Tjimilkura, Pukuti-wara’s brother-in-law, 
30 
Tjiminti, 29-30 
Tjinampara (Foot body), 129, 135 
Tjina-papa, 59, 60 
Tjina-papanguampa (Foot dog-like), 128 
Tjinkumana, 29, 30 
T jitji mamu (devil child), 38 
Tjitji-ngangarpa (devil “Ria), 25, 38,77 
Tjonba (Parenthie lizards), 125 
Tjugulamma (ritual noise), 177 
Tjurunga, 23-4, 3343, 69,75, 84, 86, 97, 
104-6, 112, 119, 123, 131, 137 139> 
141, 147-8, 150, 152, pie 7, 169, 
226-7, 283 
copulation of, 14.4 
identified with Milky Way, 124 
identified with tyanyiraka, 155 
lifted up and down, 146 
Malpunga’s, his own penis, 137 
metamorphosis into, 138 
symbol of penis, 144 
thrown into fire, 117 
wooden, I 
Tmoara, Night and Day arose there, 124 
Tnéera, 35, 135 
Tnorala, §9, 61, 63 
Tojaj, 179 
Tokedukeketai— 
his hair, 190 
myth of, 179 ef seg. 
Tomcat, dream about a, 136 
Tongue, hairy, 17 
Totem— 
animal, origin of, 202 
ceremonies to multiply, 83 
meal, 173 
Totem und Tabu, 198, 203 
Totemic— 
games do not occur in classic land of 
totemism, 157 
mythology, meaning of, 138 
ritual, a sublimated form of onanism, 
135 
Totemism, 23-4. 
and demon belief, contrasted, 23, 4.0 
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Totemism—continued 
Central Australian, 23, 83 et seg., 280 
derivation of religion from, 4.1 
phallic origin of, 137 
primal, 148 
transition from demon belief to, 148 
Totja-rinja, 60-61 
Totoima, myth of, 184. 
‘Tower’ figure, 106 e¢ seq. 
Trauma, 19, 33,225 
and super-ego structure, periodicity 
between, 170 
cultural process determined by, 254. 
prolongation of infancy caused by, 235 
typical, in Duau, 162-4 
typical, of Central Australian culture, 
165 
Traumata, 34, 40, 213 
in early history of peoples, 166 
influence on culture of, 169 e¢ seg. 
young apes exposed to, 208 
typical, 281 
‘Traumatic experiences, among apes, 282 
Trembling, among apes, compared with 
alkantama, 226 
Trilles, R, P, H., 192 
Trita, 44-5 
Trobriander, version of primal horde myth, 
183 
Tuanyiraka, 140, 14.5, 148, 150-52, 155- 


157 

identified with novice, 153 
Tubujaj, 159, 160 
Tunkuba (Wallaby place), 131 
Turandot, 17 
Tvashtar, 44-5 
Twelfth-night, 52 
Tylor, 238 


Ulpa (Red earth), 61 
Ulparalkirilkiri (Toe-foot rough), 128, 132 
Ulturpma, 117 
Ultu-tara (With a hole), 176 
Ulururu-ngurara, 27 
Untalkata, 129 
Upright gait, due to persistence of a foetal 
condition, 252 
Uran-tukutu, 29 
he acts, 98-103 
his dream, 25-7 
Urpula (Tail), 125 
Urupindja, 112 
Utepata, 112 
Utungutuno, 94 


Valois, Marguérite de, the cause of her 
good Latin, 244 n. 
Vampyres, 16 
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Ventral copulation, 253 

Vervet monkeys, 193 

Visvarupa, 4.5 

Visvavasu, 43 

Vogul, widow, kisses doll instead of dead 
husband, 264. 

Vultures, reminiscent of remorse, 268 


Wallaby— 
ancestors, 132 
people, 124. 
Wallungura (a great lake), 25, 113 
“Walpurgis Night, Classic’, 16 
Walurumba, fights for Paiuru, 113 
VF anapa— 
avenger, 23, 33 
foreigner, 113 
Wangapari, Lelil-tukutu’s wife, 112-13 
Waninga, 85, 89, 91, 95, 100-101, 104, 
106, 109, 123-4, 134, 137, 165, 274. 
associated with Milky Way, 130 
shown to novices during initiation 
ceremonies, 133 
symbolizes primal scene, 135 
W ankas (caterpillars), 72, 74, 79, 80 
Wanpingi— 
ancestors, 96 
myth, 108, 175 
Wapiti, 62, 80 
his dream, 59-61 
on Malpunga myth, 144 
on Milky Way myth, 127 
Warungari, 36, 123 
Waru-tukutu, he acts, 96, 100, 103 
Waschnitius, §4.n., 55 n., 56n. 
Wasp, solitary, 257 
W atarka bushes, 175 
W ati tukutita (Ancestors in human form), 
12 
Watson? on ‘lousing’, 229 
Watunguluny-guluny (Startled-startled), 
73 
Wawilja, 72 
Weckler, 272 
Weizsicker, 269 
Werth, E., on ice ages, 168 
Wild-cat— 
ancestors, 137 
myth, 138 
totem, 141 
Wild hunt, 53 
Wild huntsman, 45-6, 56 
Wilikutu, 32 
Winterstein, 273-4 
Wipultu-pungu (Tail hit), 93, 108-9 
Wipupa-pari (Tail- or Penis-hit), 88, 108, 
175-6 
Wiradyuri-Kamilaroi group, myths of, 135 
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Wissowa, 264 n. 
Witjenti (Cork-wood), 175 
Wodan, 46 
Wode, 52 
‘Wolf-man’, 64, 225 
Women— 
absence of, characteristic of Wanpingi 
myth, 177 
Australian, pugnacity and masculine 
habits of, 170 
less deeply organized super-egos of, 14.7 
old, who turn into devils, 68-9 
psychology of, 32 
Work, 85 n. 
and civilization, 265 ef seq. 
agricultural, 262 
definition of, 274. 
Wotjobaluk, bat a sex totem among, 145 
Write, learning to, 245 
Weuna (paternal aunt), 129 
Wiinsche, Aug., 266 n. 
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Yama, 43 
Yerkla-mining, initiation among, 134 
Yirramba, 60, 280 
his dream, 119, 226 
on the ambilia-ikura, 141-3 
on the Milky Way myth, 124, 126, 132 
on the Tuanyiraka, 154. 
Yuma, their conservatism, 240 
Yumi, 43 
Yumu, 26, 28, 114, 128, 154 
their habit of eating children, 37 
their national jelaousy, 108 


Zembena; story of, 185-6 

Zeus, 16, 265-70 

Zielow, 53 

Zoo, 194, 196 

Zuckerman, 192-4, 196, 198 n., 199, 203- 
204, 206-10, 213, 226, 229, 231 n., 
253 n., 282 

Zuydersee, 279 
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